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FROM THE PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to provide in one volume of moderate 
bulk and j)ricc a eoinpcudious up-to-date History of India as a 
whole^ based on the results %f modern research and extending 
fnau the earliest times to tiie end of 1911. It lias been designed 
with the desire to preserve due ''ptoportion throughout in the 
Ancient^ Hindu, Muhammadan, and BritisJi J\‘riods alike, the 
space being eai^efully allotted so ns to give prominence to the ixxore 
significant sections. The autlior lias sought to attain scrupulous 
accuracy of statement and impartiality of judgement, so far as 
may be. The subject has engaged his attention for nearly half 
a century. 

While foot-notes have been confined within narrow bounds, the 
authorities used are indicated with considerable fullness. The 
lists of authorities are not intended to be bibliographies. They 
merely mention the publications actually consulted. Chrono¬ 
logical tables, maps, and other aids for the special benefit of pro¬ 
fessed students have been provided, but it is liojied that the volume 
may prove readable by and useful to all persons who desire to 
possess some knowledge of Indian liistory and do not find a mere 
school-book sufficient No book on lines at all similar is in exis¬ 
tence. . . . The accoun ts of the Muhammadan Period in the writings 
of Elphinstone and in other books now current arc inadequate and 
out of date, being far behind the present state of knowledge in every 
section. In the present work much unfamiliar material concerning 
that period has been utilized, as explained in the second section of 
tlie Introduction.. . . 

Notwitlistanding the obvious truism that no man can be master 
in equal degrees of all llie parts of Indhf s long story, it is desirable in 
my opinion that a general Instory should be the work of a single 
author. Composite histories, built up of cliapters by specialists, 
suffer from the lack of literary unity and from the absence of one 
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controlling mind so severely that tlieir gain in erudition is apt to 
be outweighed by their dullness. . . . 

The spelling of Asiatic words and names follows tlie princijilc 
observed in my work on Akbar_, with^ ])erha2)s, a .slight further 
indulgence in popular literary forms. "J'Jie only diacritical mark 
used as a general rule is that placed overlong vowels, and intended 
as a guide to the approxipaate pronunciation. Consonants are to 
be pronounced as in Eniglisli. Vowels usually have tlie Italian 
sounds, so that Mh' is to be read as ^ Mecr’ and Mi?/- as ^Moob \ 
Short a with stress is pronounced like u in and when 

without stress as an indistinct vowel like the // in * America 
The name Akbar consequently is pronounced ^ Ukbur ' Ukber \ 
No simpler system is practicable, for we cannot revert to the* 
barbarisms of the old books. 

Much research and care have been devoted to lint collecriion and 
reproduction of tlie numerous illustrations. 

My acknowledgements are due to the Secretary of State for 
India for general liberty to use illustrations in official publica¬ 
tions, ... A few coins have been copied from the Journal and Pro-> 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by permission. 

Copyright extracts are reproduced by pennission of. . . Rol>erfc 
Sewell, Esq,, I.C.S. Retired (Vijayanagar); and tlie India Society 
(from version of Kabir). . . . 

Notk. —As the book probably will be used in colleges, it seems well to 
say that the two sections of the Introduption are not intended for 
junior students, who may leave them unread 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

'Fhe rc*](‘vaiit on tries in Iho list of Additions and Corrections 
print(‘d in the first edition of the whole work have now been 
ineorporalod with tlic text atul notes. 

dhe ojjportunity has been taken by the author to reetify sundry 
niiiniie slijw or errors^ and to insert a few additional references, 
I he principal corrections of matters of fact will l)c found on pages 
xvi note ; 5i2r> (Knth Mlnar); 2G7, note 2; 281), h and note ; 807, 
Ifisfc two lines; 884, fifth line from bottom; 889, foiindatiou of 
Madras and AungieCs tomb ; 407, 1. 10; 408, 1. 12, and Index; 
489, first para.; 482, last line of text; and46’(>, new note. In 
one ])assage tliree or four words have been changed. 



INTRODUCTION 

SECTION 1 

The geographical foundation ; diversity in unity and unity in diversity; 

the scenes and periods of the story ; sea-power ; forms of government ; 

the history of thought. 

The geographical unit. The India of this book is almost 
exclusively the geographical unit called by that name on the 
ordinary maps, bounded on the north, north-west, and north-east 
by mountain ranges, and elsewhere by the sea. The extensive 
Burmese territories, altliough now governed as fiart of the Indian 
empire, cannot be described as being i)art of India. Burma has 
a separate history, rarely touching on that of India prior to the 
nineteenth century. Similarly, Ceylon, although geologically 
a fragment detache^ from the peninsula in relatively recent times, 
always has had a distinct political existence, reciuiring separate 
historical treatment. The island is not now included in the Indian 
empire, and its affairs will not be discussed in this work, ej^cept 
incidentally. Certain fiortions of Baluchistan now administered 
or controlled by the Indian Government lie beyond the limits of 
the geographical unit called India. Aden and sundry other out¬ 
lying dependencies of the Indian empire obviously are not parts of 
India, and the happenings in those places rarely demand notice. 

Vast extent of area. Formal, technical descriptions of the 
geographical and physical features of India may be found in many 
easily accessible books, and need not be reproduced here. But 
certain geographical facts with a direct bearing on the history 
require brief comment, because, as Richard Hakluyt truly observed 
long ago, ‘ Geographic and Chronologic are the Sunne and "the 
Moone, the right eye and the left eye of all history,’ The large 
extent of the area of India, which may be correctly designated as 
a sub-continent, is a material geographical fact. The history of 
a region so vast, bounded by a coasfc-line of about 3,400 miles, 
more or less, and a mountain barrier on the north some 1,600 
miles in length, and inhabited by a population numbering nearly 
300 millions, necessarily must be long and intricate. The detailed 
treatment suitable to the story of a small country cannot be 
applied in a general history of India. The author of such a book 
must be content to sketch his picture in outlines boldly drawn, 
and to leave out multitudes of recorded particulars. 

Continental and peninsular regions. Another geographical 
fact, namely, that India comprises both a large continental, sub¬ 
tropical area, and an approximately equal peninsular, tropical area, 
has had immense influence upon the history. 

Three territorial compartments. Geographical conditions 
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divided Indian history, until the nineteenth century, into three 
well-marked territorial compartments, not to mention minor dis¬ 
tinct areas, such as the Konkan, the Himalayan region, and others. 
The three are ; (1) the northern plains forming the basins of the 
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DOMINANCE OF THE NORTH iii 

its own. The points of contact between the three histories arc not 
very numerous. 

Dominance of the noiiJa. The northern plains, the Aryavarta 
of the old books, and the Hindustan of more recent times, always 
have been the seat of the principal empires and the scene of the 
events most interesting to the outer world. The wide waterways 
of the great snow-fed rivers and the fertile level plains are natural 
advantages which have inevitably attracted a teeming population 
from time immemorial. The open nature of the country, easily 
accessible to martial invaders from the north-west, has given 
frequent occasion for the formation of powerful kingdoms ruled 
by vigorous foreigners. The peninsular, tropical section of India, 
isolated from the rest of the world by its position, and in contact 
with other countries only by sea-borne commerce, has pursued its 
, own course, little noticed by and caring little for foreigners. The 
I histiorian of India is bound by the nature of things to direct his 
f, attention primarily to the north, and is able to give only a secondary 
[place to the story of the Deccan plateau and the far south, 
i No southern power ever could attempt to master the north, but 
the more ambitious rulers of Aryavarta or Hindostan often have 
extended their sway far beyond the dividing line of the NarbadS.. 

I When Dupleix in the eighteenth century dreamed of a Franco- 
Indian empire with its base in the peninsula he was bound to fail. 
The success of the English was dependent on their acquisition of 
rich Bengal and their command of the Gangetic waterway. In 
a later stage of the British advance the conquest of the Panjab 
was conditioned by the control of the Indus navigation, previously 
secured by the rather unscrupulous proceedings of Lords Auckland 
and Ellenborough. The rivers of the peninsula do not offer 
similar facilities for penetration of the interior. 

Changes in rivers. The foregoing general observations indi¬ 
cate broadly the ways in which the geographical position and con¬ 
figuration of India Ixave affected the course of her history. But 
the subject will bear a little more elaboration and the discussion 
of certain less conspicuous illustrations of the bearing of geography 
upon history. Let us consider for a moment the changes in the 
great rivers of India, which, when seen in full flood, suggest thoughts 
of the ocean rather than of inland streams. Unless one has battled 
in an open ferry-boat with one of those mighty masses of surging 
water in the height of the rains, it is difficult to realize their; 
demoniac power. They cut and carve the soft alluvial plains ati 
their will, recking of nothing. Old beds of the Sutlaj can be traced 
across a space eighty-five miles wide. The Indus, the Ganges, thej 
Kosi, the Brahmaputra, and scores of other rivers behave, each| 
according to its ability, in the same way, despising all barriers, | 
natural or artificial. can tell where the Indus flowed in the! 

days of Alexander the Great? Yet books, professedly learned,! 
are not afraid to trace his course minutely through the Panjabi 
and Sind by the help of some modern map, and to ojpfer pretended - 
identifications of sites upon the banks of rivers which certainly 
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were somewhere else twenty-two centuries ago. We know that 
they must have been somewhere else, but where they were no man 
can tell. So with the Vedic rivers, several of which bear the 
ancient names. The rivers of the Rishis were not the rivers of 
to-day. The descriptions prove that in the old, old days their 
character often differed completely from what it now is, and ex¬ 
perience teaches that their courses must have been widely diver¬ 
gent, Commentators in their arm-chairs with the latest edition 
of the Indian Atlas opened out before them are not always willing 
to be bothered with such inconvenient facts. Ever since the early 
Muhammadan invasions the changes in the rivers have been 
enormous, and tire contemporary histories of the foreign con¬ 
querors cannot be understood unless the reality and extent of 
those changes be borne constantly in mind. Chie huge river- 
system, based on the extinct Hakra or Wahindah river, which 
ionce flowed down from the mountains through Bahriwalpur,«rtuis 
wholly disappeared, the final stages having been deferred until the 
eighteenth century. Scores of mounds, silent witnesses to the 
existence of numberless forgotten and often nameless towns, bear 
testimony to the desolation wrought when the waters of liAi desert 
their channels. A large and fascinating volume miglvt be devote(l 
to the study and description of the freaks of Indian rivers. 

Position of cities. In connexion with that topic another point 
may be mentioned. The founders of the more important old 
cities almost invariably built, if possible, on the bank of a river, 
and not only that, but between two rivers in the triangle above 
the confluence. Dozens of examples might be cited, but one must 
sufflee. The ancient imperial capital, Pataliputra, represented 
by the modern Patna, occupied such a secure position between the 
guarding waters of the Son and the Ganges/ The existing city, 
twelve miles or so below the confluence, has lost the strategical 
advimtages of its predecessor. Historians who forget the position 
of Pataliputra in relation to the rivers go hopelessly wrong in their 
comments on the texts of the ancient Indian and foreign authors. 

Ghang'es of the land. Changes in the coast-linc and the level 
of the land have greatly modified the course of history, and must 
be remembered by the historian who desires to avoid ludicrous 
blunders. The story of the voyage of Nearchos, for instance, 
cannot be properly appreciated by any student who fails to compare 
the descriptions recorded by the Greeks with the surveys of 
modern geographers. When the changes in the coast-line are 
understood, statements of the old authors which looked erroneous 
at first sight are found to be correct. The utter destruction of 
the once wealthy commercial cities of Korkai and Ktyal on the 
Tinnevelly coast, now miles from the sea and buried under sand 
dunes, ceases to be a mystery when we know, as we do, that the 
coast level has risen. In other localities, some not very distant 
from the places named, the converse has happened, and the sea has 
advanced, or, in other words, the land has sunk. Th^ carefhl 
mvestigator of ancient history needs to be continually on his gpard 
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against the insidions deceptions of the modern map. % Many learned 
professors, German and others, have tumbled headlong into the pit. 
The subject being a hobby of mine I must not ride the steed too far. 

Tjhe scenes of Indian Ixistory. Emphasis has been laid on the 
fact that most of the notable events of Indian history occurred 
in one or other of the three great regions separated from each 
other by natural barriers. Hindostan, the Deccan, and the far 



south continued to be thus kept apart until the rapid progress of 
scientific discovery during the nineteenth century overthrew the 
boundaries set by nature. The mighty Indus and Ganges are 
now spanned by railway bridges as securely as a petty water¬ 
course is crossed by a six-foot culvert. The No Man’s Land of 
Gondwana—the wild country along the banks of the Narbada 
and among the neighbouring hills—no longer hides any secrets. 
Roads and railways climb the steepest passes of the Western Ghats, 
which more than once tried the nerves of our soldiers in the old 
wars. The magnificent natural haven of Bombay always was a« 
good as it is now, but it was of no use to anybody as long as it 
was cut off from the interior of India by creeks, swamps, and 
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mountains. The changes in modern conditions, which it would be 
tedious to enumerate, have made Bombay the premier city of 
India. Royal command may decree that the official head-quarters 
of the Government of India should shift from Calcutta to JDelhij 
but no proclamations can make the inland city of the Moguls the 
real capital of India, so long as the Indian empire is ruled by the 
masters of the sea. The claim to the first place may be disputed 



north-western physical features. 


between Calcutta and Bombay, No rival can share in the com- 
itition. 

Fortresses. The progress of modern science has not only de- 
^stroyed the political and strategical value of the natural barriers 
offered by mountains, rivers, and forests. It has also tendered 
useless the ancient fortresses, which used to be considered impreg¬ 
nable, and were more often won by bribery than by assault. 
Asirgarh in Khandesh, which in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was reckoned to be one of the wonders of the world, so 
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that it was * impossible to conceive a stronger fortress \ defied the 
arms of Akbar, yielding only to his gold. Now it stands desolate, 
without a single soldier to guard it. When Lord DulTerin decided 
to pay Sindia the compliment of restoring Gwalior Fort to his 
keeping, the transfer could be effected without the slightest danger 
to the safety of the Empire. The numberless strongholds on the 
tops of the hills of the Deccan before which Aurangzeb wasted so 
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many years are now open to any sightseer. The strategical 
points which dominated the military action of the liindu and 
Muhammadan sovereigns are for the most part of no account in 
these days. The sieges of fortresses which occupy so large a space 
in the earlier history will never occur again. Modern generals think 
nmch more of a railway junction than of the most inaccessible castle. 
^The northern record. One reason why the historian must 
devote most of his space to the narrative of events occurring in 
northern India has been mentioned. Another is that the northern 
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Tecord is far less imperfect than that of the peninsula. Very little 
is known definitely concerning tlie southern kingdoms before 
A. D. 600, whereas the history of Hindostan may be carried back 
twelve centuries earlier. The extreme deficiency of really ancient 
records concerning the peninsula leaves an immense gap in the 
history of India which cannot be filled. 

"Sea-power. The arrival of Vasco da Gama’s three little ships 
^t Calicut in 1498 revolutionized Indian history by opening up the 
country to bold adventurers coming by sea. The earlier maritime 
visitors to the coasts had come solely for purposes of commerce 
without any thought of occupation or conquest* It is jdeedless 
here to recall how the Portuguese pointed out to their sticcessors, 
Dutch, French, and I'ingTisli" tTio path of (ujiupicst, and so made 
possible the British'cmjnrc of Indja. The country now is at the 
mercy of the power which commands the sea, and cotild not pos¬ 
sibly be held by any power unable to control the sea routes. The 
stj:ategioal importance of the north-'^esteffi passes Ims declined 
as that of Bombay and Karachi has risen, 

yEndless diversity. The chdlesss diversity in the Indian sub¬ 
continent is apparent and has been the. subject of many trite 
remarks. From the physical point of view we find every extreme 
of altitude, temperature, rainfall, and all the elements of climate. 
The variety of the flora and fauna, largely dependent upon climatic 
conditions, is equally obvious. From the human point of view 
India has been often described as an ethnological museum, in which 
numberless races of mankind may be studied, ranging from savages 
of low degree to polished philosophers. That variety of races, 
laogqjiiges^ ipam and customs is largely the cause of the In¬ 
numerable politicirsubdivisions wliieE characterize Indian history 
before the unification effected by the British supremacy. Mega- 
sthgnes in the fourth century b.c. heard of 13 8 kingdoms, and the 
acEual number may well have been more, l^ven no-w the Native 
or Protected States, small and great, may be reckoned as abotxt 
700. In all ages the crowd of principalities and powers has been 
almost past counting. From time to time a strong paramount 
power has arisen and succeeded for a few years in introducing 
a certain amount of political unity, but such occasions were rare. 
When no such power existed, the states, hundreds in number, 
might be likened to a swarm of free, mutually repellent molequies 
in a state of incessant.jDQJDLY.e^^ now hying apart; Eitdr“ again 
co^SQiag. ' 

in diversity. Plow then, in the face of sueh bewildering 
diversity, can a history of India be written and compressed into 
a single volume of moderate bulk ? TJie difficulties arising from 
the manifold diversities summarily indicated above are real, and 
present serious obstacles both to the writer and to the reader of 
Indian history. A chronicle of all the kingdoms for thousands of 
years is manifestly impracticable. The answer to the query is 
found in the fact that India offers unity in diversity. The xmder- 
lying unity being less obvious thaii the suj)crficia1 diversity, its 
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nature and limitations merit exposition. The mere fact that the 
name India conveniently designates a sub-continental area doe§ 
not help to unify history any more than the existence of the name 
Asia could make a history of that continent feasible. The unity 
sought rpust be of a nature more fundamental than that implied 
in tlm^irrency of a geographical term. 

^ BdHtical union. Political union attained by the subjection of 
an India to one monarch or paramount authority would, of course, 
be suilicient to make smooth the path of the historian. Such 
political union never was enjoyed by all India until the full 
establishment of the British sovereignty, which may be dated in one 
sense so recently as 1J77, when Queen Victoria became Empress of 
India; in another senscrfrom wdien Her Majesty assumed the 
direct government of British IncHaaixd in a third sense from 
when the Marquess of IlavStings shattered the MarathU power, 
and openly proclaimed the fact that the Ea;st Xhdf^ Comj)ahy Tiacl 
become the paramount authority throughout the whole country. 
Very few rulers, Hindu or Muhammadan, attained sovereignty 
even as extensive as that claimed by thp Marepicss of llastWa. 
The Mauryas, who after the defeat of Seleukos Nika tor held the 
country now called Afghanistan as far as the Ilindu JJjish, exercised 
authority mote or less direct over all India Proper Hown to the 
northern parts of Mysore. But even Asoka did not attempt to 
bring the Tamil kingdoms under his dominion. The empires of 
the Kushans and Guptas were confined to the north. In the 
fourteenth century Muhammad l)in Tughlak for a few years 
exercised imperfect sovereign powers over very nearly the whole 
of India. Akbar and his historians never mention the Tamil 
states, and so far as appears never heard of the powerful Hindu 
empire of Vijaywhich broke up in 1565. But the Ureat 
Mogul cherished a passionate desire to subdue the kingdoms of 
the Deccan plateau. His success, however, was incomplete, and 
did not extend beyond Ahmadnagar in the latitude of Bombay. 
His descendants pursued his policy, and at the close of the 
eighteenth eenturj^ Aurangzeb’s officers levied tribute two or three 
times from Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Thus Aurangzeb might be 
regarded as bciiig in a very loose sense the suzerain of almost all 
India. The Kabul territory continued to he part of the cnipfte 
until 1^. The periods of partial political unification thus 
summariiy indicated afford welcome footholds to the historian, 
and are far easier to deal with than the much longer intervals %hen 
no power with any serious claim to parampuntcy e:^dstcd. 

The political unity of all India, although never attained per¬ 
fectly in fact, always was the ideal of the people throughout the 
centuries. The conception of the universal sovereign as the 
runs through Sanskrit literature and is cmjpha- 
siSe3 in scores of inscriptions. The story of the gathering of the 
nations to the bailie of Kurukshetra, as told in the Mah&hhdrata^ 
implies the belief that all the Indian peoples, including" thOS& OT 
the extreme south, were united by real bonfis and concerned in 
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interests common to all. Europoiin writers, as a rule, have been 
^ore conscious of the diversity than of the unity of India. Joseph 
Cunningham, an author of unusually independent spirit, is an 
exception. When describing the Sikh fears of British aggression 
in 1845, he recorded the acute and true observation that " Hmdo- 
Stan, moreover, from Caubul to the valley of Assam, and the island 
of Ceylon, is regarded as one country, and dominion in it is asso¬ 
ciated in the minds of the people with the predominance of one 
monarch or one race India therefore possesses, and always has 
possessed for considerably more than two thousand years, ideal 
political unity, in spite of the fact that actual complete union 
under one sovereign, universally acknowledged by all other princes 
and potentates, dates only from 1877. The immemorial persistence 
of that ideal goes a long way tS^plain the acquiescence of India 
in British rule, and was at the bottom of the passionate outburst 
of loyal devotion to their King-Emperor so touchingly expressed 
in ipany ways by princes and people in 1911. 

/fWdamental tmity of Hinduism. The most essentially 
, ^fundamental Indian unity rests upon the fact that the diverse 
"^peoples of India have developed a peculiar type of culture or 
civilization utterly different from any other type in the wmld. 
That civilization may be summed up in the term Hinduism. 
India primarily is a Hindu coun try, the land of the Brahmans, who 
have succeeded by TmeansT^oF peaceful penctratioh, hot by the 
sword, in carrying their ideas into every corner of India. Caste, 
the ^characteristic Brahman institution, utterly unknown m 
Burma, Tibet, and other border lands, dominates the whole of 
Hindu India, and exercises no small influence over powerful 
Muhammadan minority. Nearly all Hindus reverence Brahmans,^ 
and all may be said to venerate the l^ow deny the authority 

of the Vedas and the other ancient scriptures. Sanskrit every¬ 
where is the sacred language. The great gods, Vishnu and Siva, 
are recognized and more or less worshipped in all parts of India. 
The pious pilgrim, when going the round of the holy places, is 
equally at home among the snows of R adrln aHr or on the burning 
sands of Rama’s Bridge. The seven sacreST^'cTties include places 
in the far ^ufir as" well as in Hindostan. Similarly, the cult of 
rivers is common to all Hindus, and all alike share in the affection 
felt for the tales of the Mahahh&raia j^ 

India beyond all doubt possesses a deep underlying fundamental 
unity, far more profound than that ])roduccd either by geographical 
isolation or by political suzerainty. That unity transcends the 
innumerable diversities of blood, colour, language, drei^s, rganners, 
and sect. 

^"Limitations of unity- But the limitations are many. ^ Caste, 
which, looked at broadly, unites all Hindus by differcnti^tStg 
them from the rest of mankind, disintegrates them by bre aking 

^ Historif of the Sikhs^ (1853), p. 283. 

^ The Lingayats of the Kanarese country are the principal exception, 
but others exist. 
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them up into thousands of mutually exclusive and often hostile 
sections. It renders combined political or social action diflicult, 
and in many cases impossible; while it shuts off air Hindus in 
large measure from sympathy with the numerous npjr-Hindu 
population. The Mphammadans, by far the largest part of that 
population, are not coKcemedT^with most of the reasons which 
make all Hindus one in a sense. An Indian*Muslim may be, and 
often is, far more in sympathy with an Arab or Persian fellow- 
believer than he is with his Hindu neighbour. TIic smaller com¬ 
munities, Christians, Jews, Parsees, and others, are still more 
distant from the Hindu point of view. 

Nevertheless, when all allowances are made for the limitations, 
the fundamental unity of Hindu culture alone makes a general 
history of India feasible. 

Pravidian culture. The Brahmanical ideas and institutions, 
although universally diffused in every province, liave not been 
wholly victorious. Prehistoric forms of worshii> and many utterly 
un-Aryan social pmetiees^ survive, especially in the peninsula 
among the peoples speaking Dravidian languages. We see there 
the strange spectacle of an exaggerated regard for caste coexisting 
with all sorts of weird notions and customs alien to Brahman 
■ tradition. While it is not improbable that the Dra vidian civilization 
; may be as old as or even older than the Indo-Aryan Brahmanical 
culture of the north, which was long regarded in the south as an 
unwelcome intruder to be resisted strenuously, the materials 
available for the study of early Dravidian institutions are too 
scanty and imperfectly explored to permit of history being based 
upon them. The historian’s attention necessarily must be directed 
chiefly to the Indo-Aryan institutions of the north, which are much 
more fully recorded than those of the south. . An enthusiastic 
southern scholar has expressed the opinion that ‘ the scientifle 
historian of India . . , ought to begin his study with the basin of 
the Krishna, of the Cauvery, of the Vaigai [in Madura and the 
Pandya country] rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has 
been now long, too long, the fashion That advice, however 
sound it may be in principle, cannot be followed in practice at 
present; and, so far as I can see, it is not likely that even in a 
distant future it will be practicable to begin writing Indian 
histor:y in the manner suggested. 

of political evolution. The interest attaching to the 
gradual evolution of political institutions is lacking in Indian 
history. The early tribal constitutions of a republican, or at any 
rate, oligarchical character, which are known to have existed 
among the Malavas, Kshudrakas, and other nations in tlxe time of 
Alexander the Great, as well as among the lichchhavis and 
Yaudheyas at much later dates, all perished without leaving 
a trace. Autpeyaev is substantially the only form of government 
with whiclfTffie historian®''oITTiWia is concern does 

not admit of dcvclopmtmt. Individual moparobs yaiy.ixiflnitely 
in abili ty a nd c hara c^t^^^ but the nature 
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remains much the same at all times and in all places, whether the 
rul^ be a saint or a tyrant. 

J&xtinction of tribal constitutions. The reason for the ex¬ 
tinction of the tribal constitutions appears to be that they were 
a Mongolian institution, the term Mongolian being used to mean 
tribes racially allied to the Tibetans, GQrklias, and other Hima¬ 
layan nations. Th^' Mongolian element in the population of 
northern India before and after the Christian era was, I believe, 
much larger than is usually admitted. When the Mongolian 
people and ideas were overborne in course of time by the 
strangers who followed the Indo-Aryan or Brahmanical cult and 
customs, the tribal constitutions disappeared along with many 
other non-Aryan institutions. The Brahmanical people always 
were content with autocracy.^ I use the term ‘ aiitoeracy * or 
the equivalent ‘ despotism ’ without qualification mlcntioiially, 
because I d-o not "believe in the theory advocated by several 
modern Hindu authors that the ancient Indian king was a * limited ’ 
or constitutional monarch. Those authors have been misled by 
taking too seriously the admonitions of the text-book writers that 
the ideal king should be endowed with all the virtues and should 
follow the advice of sage counsellors. In reality every Indian 
despot who was strong chough did exactly what he pleased. If 
any limitations on Ixis authority were operative, they took effect 
only became.Jj.e A strong sovereign like Chindragupta 

Maurya was not to be bound by the cobwej^^^,o£ tei^ls. Long 
afte^fds, .^ kbar^ ^ notwithstanding his "taste for sententious 
moral aphorisrh^was equally self-willed. 

Village and municipal institutions. Much sentimental 
rhetoric with little relation to the actual facts has been written about 
the supposed indestructible constitution of the Indo-Aryan village 
in the north. The student of highly developed village institutions, 
involving real local self-government administered on an elaborately 
organized system, should turn to the south and examine the con¬ 
stitution of the villages in the Chola kingdom as recorded for the 
period from the tenth to the twelfth centuries of the Christian era, 
and no doubt of extremely ancient origin,^ Those institutions, like 
the tribal constitutions of the north, perished long ago, being killed 
by rulers who had no respect for the old indigenous modes of ad¬ 
ministration. The development of municipal institutions, which 
furnishes material for so many interesting chapters in Kuropean 
hi^ry, is a blank page in the history of India. 

%^/0istory of Indian The defects in the subject- 

matter of Indian history pointed out in the foregoing observa- 

* On this obscure subject see the author’s papers entitled ‘Tibetan 
Affinities of the Lichchhavis ’ {Ind. Ant., vol. xxxii (lOO.'J), pp. 2BS foil .; 
and ‘ Tibetan Illustration of the Yaudheya Tribal Organization ’ 
vol. XXXV (1906)), p. 290); and K. P. Jayaswal, ‘ llepublics in the MahS- 
bharata ’ (J. O. S B. Res. Soc., vol. i, pp. 173“8). A well-executed treatise 
on the subject would be welcome. 

® E. 11,1,^ (1914), pp. 459, 464, with references. 
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tions undoubtedly tend to make the political history of the country 
rather dry reading. The more attractive story of the development 
of Indian thought as expressed in reli^an and philosophy, literature, 
art, and science cannot be written intelligibly unless it is built on 
the solid foundation of dynastic history, which alone can furnish 
the indispensable chronological basis. Readers who may be dis¬ 
posed to turn away wilh weariness from the endless procession of 
Idngdoms and despots may console themselves by the reflection 
that a working aecpiaintance with Jhe political history of India is 
absolutely cssenlial as a preliminary for the satisfactory treatment 
of the story of the development of her ideas. 

I have tried to give in this work, so far as unavoidable limitations 
permit, an outline of the evolution of Indian thought in various 
fields. Students who desire further information must consult 
sp^Ial treatises when such exist. 

Divisions of the history. The main divisions of a hook on 
Indian history hardly admit of variation. I have drawn the line 
between the Ancient Period and the Hindu l^^riod at the beginning 
of the Maurya dynasty as a matter of convenience. In the Hindu 
Period the death of Harsha in A. n. 647 marks a suitable place for 
beginning a fresh section. The subdivisions of the Muhammadan 
Period, occupying Books IV, V, VI, and including the Plindu 
empire of Vijayanagar, are almost equally self-evident. Three 
books, VII, VIII, and IX, are devoted to the British Period. The 
dividing line between Books VII and VIII should be drawn in my 
opinion at the year 1818, and not at the close of the administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings. The significance of the events of 
1858, when the series of Viceroys begins, cannot be mistaken. 


Autuouities 

The subject-matter of this section has been treated previously by the 
author in several publications, namely, in I,® (1914), Introduction ; 
Oxford ’Student's History of India, latest ed., chap, i; and the Oxford 
Survey of the British Empire (1914), chap. vii. A good formal geographical 
book is thr :■ of India by G, Patteuson {Christian Literature Soc^ 

for India, See also /. O. (Indian Kmpirc), 1907, vol.ri, and 

the Atlas of the same work (1909). The little hook entitled The Funda¬ 
mental Unity of India (T.ongmans. 1914), by Prof, Badiiakumud MooiiEiui 
is well written, and ne.oiiratc, notwithstanding its avowed political 

purpose. The influence of sea-power upon Indian history is expounded by 
Sir A. Lyall in The Rise and Expansion of the British Dommton in India 
(Murray, 1910). 
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Sources, or the Original Authorities. 

Undated history before 650 B.C. A body of history strictly 
so-called must be built upon a skeleton of chronology, that is to 
say, on a series of dates more oxkss. precise. In India, as in Greece, 
such a series begins about the middle or close of the seventh century 
before Christ.^ Nothing aiyprbacThiig exact dironology being 
attainable for earlier times, tJic account whieli the historian can 
offer of tho^e times necessarily is wanting in defmitcness and pre¬ 
cision. It is often difficult to determine even the seqvience or suc¬ 
cessive order of events. Nevertheless, no historian of India and 
the Indians can escape from the obligation of offering some sort of 
picture of the life of . undated.ancient India, in its palitioal, social, 
religious, literary, and artistic aspects, previous to the dawn of 
exact history. The early literature, composed chiefly in the 
Sanskrit, T^li, and Tamil languages, supplies abundant material, 
much of which is accessible in one or other European tongue. 
The thorough exploration of the gigantic mass of literature, 
especially that of the southern books, is a task so vast that it cannot 
ever be completed. Large Mds^nf study have been hardly in- 
vestigatedatafl. But a great deal of good work has been accom¬ 
plished, and the labours of innumerable scholars, European, 
American, and Indian have won results sufficiently certain to 
warrant the drawing of an outline sketch of the beginnings of 
Indian life and histpry. Although the lines of the sketch are some¬ 
what wanting in cleaji:ncss, especially with reference to the Vedic 
age and the early“Dravidicn rivih/r-tir-r . we moderns can form 
a tolerably distinct mental pi-:! .mt \ M-.d stages of Indian history 
prior to the earliest date ascertained with even approximate 
accuracy. Such an outline sketch or picture will be presented in 
th^ccond chapter of Book I. 

y)@hronological puzzles. Definite chronological history begins 
about 650 b . c. for Northern India. No positive historical statement 
can be made concerning the peninsula until a date much later. 
Even in the north all approximate dates before the invasion of 
Alexander in^326 b.c. are obtained only by reasoning back from 
the known tolHffelSnfenown. The earliest absolutely certain precise 
date is that just named, 326 b.c. 

The student may be glad to have in this place a brief exposition 
of the special difficulties which lie in the way of ascertaining precise 

^ ‘ The first exact date we have bearing on the history of (freece ’ is 
April 6, 648 b. c., when an eclipse of the siiii occurred which was witnessed 
and noted by the poet Archilochus (Bury, llisi. of Greece^ cd. 1004, p. 110). 
But the earliest really historical date known with any approach to aeeura^ 
seems to be that of Cylon’s conspiracy at Athens, which is ]}Iaccd abmi 
632 B.c. The nrchonriiip of Solon is put in either 594-593 or 502-591 B.C. 
(ibid., pp, ITS, 1S2;. 
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dates for the events of early Hindu history. Numerous dates are 
recorded in one fashion or another, but the various authorities are 
often contradictory, and usually open to more than one interpre¬ 
tation. Dates expressed only in regnal years, such as 'in the 
8th year after the coronation of Kang A, B.% are not of mxich use 
unless we can find out by other means the time when King A. B. 
lived. Very often the year is given as simply ‘ the year 215 % or 
the like, without mention of the era used, which to the writer 
needed no specification. In the same way when modern Europeans 
speak of the ‘ year 1914 % everybody understands that to mean 
‘ after Christ % a. n. or A. c. In other cases an era may be named, 
but it is not certain from what date the era is to be reckoned. 

For example, many dates recorded in the Gupta era were known 
long before historians could make confident use of them. When 
Fleet was able to prove that Gu])ta Era, year 1®^ a. d, 819^20, the 
whole Gupta dynasty dropped at once into its proper historical 
setting. The fixation of that one date brought order into several 
centuries of early Indian history. Dated inscriptions of the Indo- 
Scythian or KusfiinJdiigs are even more abundant, but up to the 
present time we do not know to which era a record of tlieirs dated, ^ 
say, ' in the year ’ should be referred ; and in consequence an 
important section of Indian history continues to be the sport of 
conjecture, so that it is impossible to write with assurance a narra¬ 
tive of the events connected with one of the most interesting 
dynasties. That chronological uncertainty spoils the history of s 
religion, art, and literature, as well as the purely political chronicle, 
for the first two centuries of the Christian era. ^ 


More than thirty different eras have been used in Indian annals 
from time to time.^ Diifkmities of various kinds, astronomical and 
other, are involved in the attempt to determine the dates on which 
the various eras begin. Although those difficulties have been sur- 
mminted to a large extent many obscurities remain, 
y^ynchronisms ; old and new styles. Several puzzles have 
oeen solved by the use of ' syncbiqnhsms that is to say, by the 
use of stray bits of information "showing ^ Kigg,,A. of unknown 

date was contemporary with King B. of known date. The standard I 'l) 
example is that of Chandraguj^ta IShiurya, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great for some years. The approximate date of 
King Meghavarna of Ceylon in the fourth century a. c. is similarly 
indicated by the ‘ synchronism ’ with the Indian King SauiTpydxa-:,, 
many other cases might be cited. 
xKe testimony of foreten useful in %lm con¬ 

nexion, because they offen give dates the meaning of which is 
known with certainty. Indian historians obtain much help in 
that way froriTtfie'chronicles of Greece, China, and Ceylon, all of 
which have well-known systems of chronology. The subject 
might be further illustrated at great length,"but what has bCm 
said may sujBfice to give the student a notion of the difficulties of 


^ CiinninglmnVs Book of Indian Eras (1883) discusses 27, and ihany 
more are mentioned in records. 
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Hindu chronology, and some of the ways in which many of them 
have been cleared away. 

In the Muhammadan period chronological puzzles are mostly 
due to the innumerable contradictions of the authorities, but 
trouble is often experienced in converting Muslim Hijri dates 
exactly into the terms of the Christian era. Akbar^s fanciful Ilahl, or 
Divine Era, and Tippoo Sultan’s still more whimsical chronology 
present special conundrums. Tn the British period nearly all 
dates are ascertained with ease and certainty, subject to occasional 
conflict of evidence or confusion between the old and new styles, 
which differ by ten days in the seventeenth and by eleven days in 
the eighteenth century.^ 

Six classes of sources of Hindu history. The nature of the 
^sources of or original authorities for Hindu history from 650 n. c* 
will now be considered blle&T* The native or indigenous sources 
may be classifted under ftve” heads, namely: or 

epigraphic evidence; (2) coinis, evidence; (3) 

monuments, buildings, and works of art, or archaeological evidence ; 
(4) tradition, as recorded in literature ; and (5) ancient lustorical 
writings, sometimes contemporary with the events narrated. Tlxe 
sixth source, foreign testimony, is mostly supplied either by tjie 
works of travellers of various nations, or by regular historians, 
especially the Cingalese, Greek, and Chinese. The value of each 
<^ss of evidence will now be explained. 

^/^Inscriptions. Inscriptions have been given the first place 
in the list because they are, on the whole, the most important and 
trustworthy source of our knowfedg®* Unfortunately, they do not 
at present; go further back than the third century b.c. with cer¬ 
tainty, although it is not unlikely that records considerably earlier 
may be discovered, and it is possible that a very few known 
documents may go back beypnd the reign of Asoka. Indian in¬ 
scriptions, which usually are incised on either stone or metal, may 
be either official documents set forth by kings or other authorities, 
or records made by private persons for various purposes. Most 
of the inscriptions on stone cither commemorate particular events 
or record the dedication of buildings or images. The commemora¬ 
tive documents range from the simple signature of a pilgrim to long, 
and elaborate Sanskrit poems detailing the achievements of vic- 
tonous kings. Such poems are called prasasii. The inscriptions 
on metal are for the most part grants of land inscribed on plates of 

^ Pope Gregory XIII undertook to reform the Roman calendar by 
correcting the error which had gradually grown to inconvenient dimensions 
in the course of centuries. Accordingly he decreed in 1582 that October 5 
by the old calendar of that year should be called October 15. The reform 
was adopted either immediately or soon by Portugal, France, and sever^ 
other nations ; but in Great Britain and Ireland the change was not efieebed 
until 1752, Parliament having passed an Act enacting that September 3 of 
that year should be deemed to be September 14, new style ; eleven days 
being dropped out of the reckoning. Russia still adhered to the old style 
until 1917 and was then nearly 13 days in error. 
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<!opper. They are sometimes extremely long, especially in the 
south, and usually include information about the reigning king 
and his ancestors. Exact knowledge of the dates of events in early 
Hindu liistbry, so far as it has been attained, rests chiefly on the 
testimony of inscriptions. 

« Records of an exceptional kind dccur occasionally. The most 
remarkable of such documents are the which in the 

main are sermons on dharrna^ the Law of Piety or I?uty. At 
Ajmer in Rajputana and at Dhar in Central India fragments of 
plays have been found inscribed on stone tablets. Part of a 
treatise on architecture is incised on one of the towers at Chi tor, 
and a score of music for the v%na^ or Indian lute, has been found in 
the Pudukottai State, Madras. A few of the metal inscriptions 
are dedications, and one very ancient document on copper, the 
Sohgaura plate from the Goraklipur District, is concerned with 
Government stordiouscs. 

The inscidptions whieli have been catalogued and published 
more or less fully aggregate many thousands. The numbers in 
th^ .peninsula especially are enormous. 

^^SSoias, The legends on coins really are a class of inscriptions 
metal, but it is more convenient to treat them separatjCly. The 
science of numismatics, or the study of ancient coins, requires 
special experl knowledge. Coins, including those without any 
legends, can be made to yield much inforniation concerning the 
condition of the country in the distant past. The dates frequently 
recorded on them afford invaluable evidence for fixing chronology. 
Even when the outline of the history is well known from books, as 
is the case for most of the Muhammadan period, the numismatic 
testimony helps greatly in settling doubtful dates, and in illustra¬ 
ting details of many kinds. Our scanty knowledge of the Bactrian, 
Indo-Qreek, and Indo-Parthian dynasties rests chiefly on inferences 
dra^ from the study of coins. 

„ .^Archaeological evidence. The archaeological evidence, re¬ 
garded as distinct from that of inscriptions and coins, is obtained 
by the systematic skilled examination of buildings, monuments, 
and ^qrks of art. Careful registration of the Stratification of the 
ruins on ancient sites, that is to say, of the exact order in 
the remains of one period follow tlipse of another, often ^ves 
valuable proof,of date. The excavations on the site of Taxila, for ij 
instance, have clone much to clear up the puzzle of the Ktislian 
or Indo-Scythian chronology already mentioned. The Kcientihc'^ 
description of buildings erected for religious or civil jmrposes, 
such as teinpl^, slUpan, palaces, and private liouscs, throws 
welcome light bn the eondilions prevailing in ancient limes. The 
study of works of art, including images, fresc^oes, and other objects, 
enables us to draw in outline the history of Indian art, and often 
affords a most illuminating commentary on the statements in books. 
The history of Indian religions cannot be properly understood 
by students who coniine them attention to literary evidence. The 
testimony of the momiments and works of art is equally important. 
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and, in fact, those remains tell much which is not to be learned 
from books. Intelligent appreciation of the material works 
wrought by the ancients is necessary for the formation of a true 
mental picture of the past. Such observations apply equally to 
th^ Hindu and the Muhammadan periods. 

, " Tradition almost the sole source of undated history. The 
^" knowledge, necessarily extremely imperfect, which we possess 
concerning ancient India between 050 and 32G b.c. is almost 
wholly derived from tradition as recorded in literature of various 
kinds, chiefly composed in the Sanskrit, Pali, and Tamil languages. 
Most of the early literature is of a religious kind, and the strictly 
historical facts have to be collected laboriously, bit by bit, from 
works which were not intended to serve as histories. Some 
valuable scraps of historical tradition have been picked out of the 
writings of grammarians ; and several plays, based on historical 
facts, yield important testimony. Tradition continues to be a rich 
soiprce of historical information long after 826 n. c. 

, ^/^Vhsence of Hindu historical literatut*e explained. “ The 
Ibrite observation that Indian literature, prior to the Muhammadan 
period, does not include formal histories, although true in a sense, 
does not present the whole truth. Most of the SaUvskrit books 
were composed by Brahmans, who certainly had not a taste for 
writing histories, their interest being engaged in other pursuits. 

- But the Rajas were eager to preserve annals of their own doings, 
and took much pains to secure ample and permanent record of 
their achievements. They are not to blame for the melandboly 
fact that their efforts have had little success. The records labo-* 
riously prepared and regularly maintained have perished almost 
completely in consequence of the climate, including insect pests 
in that term, and of the innumerable political revolutions from 
which India has suffered. Every court in the old Plindu kingdoms 
maintained official bards and chroniclers whose duty it was to 
record and keep up the annals of the state. Some portion of such 
chronicles has been preserved and published by Colonel Tod, the 
author of the famous book, Annals and Antiquities of Bajasihan fiXBt 
published in 1829, but that work stands almost alone. The great 
mass of the Rajas’ annals has perished beyond recall.^ Some 
fragments of the early chronicles clearly are preserved in the royal 
genealogies and connected historical observations recorded in the 
more ancient Puranas ; and numerous extracts from local records 
are given in the prefaces to many inscriptions. Thus it appears 
that the Hindus were not indifferent to history, although the 
Brahmans, the principal literary class, cared little for historical 
composition as a form of literature, except in the form of plrasasfis^ 
some of which are poems of considerable literary merit. Such 
Sanskrit histories as exist usually were produced in the border 
countries, the best being the metrical chronicle of Kashmir, called 
the Raja-taranginf, composed in the twelfth century^ Even that 
^ The survey of Rajputana literature now in progress will disclose many 
more historical works. 
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work does not attain exactly to the European ideal of a formal 
history. Several Brahman authors, notably Bana in the seventh 
century, wrote interesting works, half history and half romance, 
which contain a good deal of authentic historical matter. Our 
exceptionally full knowledge of the story of Harsha vardhana, ^ 
King of Thanesar and KaMPj* Js derived largely from the work 
of Bana entitled ‘ TJic Deeds of Harsha/, A 

Historical or sciui-hisfcorical compositions are numerous in the 
languages of the south. The Mackenzie collection of manuscripts 
catalogued by H. H. Wilson contains a large number of texts 
which may be regarded as histories in some degree. 

^^#oreign evidence. The indigenous or native sources enume- 
lated above, which must necessarily be the basis of early Hindu 
history, are supplemented to a most important extent by the 
writings of fQir^jgxyto- Hearsay notes recorded by the Greek 
authors Herodotus and Ktesias in the hfth century b. c. record 
some scraps of infornuitioh, biit Europe was almost ignorant of 
Indii. until the veil was lifted by the operations of Alexander 
(326 to 323 B. c.) and the reports of his Those reports, 

lost as a whole, survive in considerable extracts quoted ia the 
writings of later authors, Greek and Roman. TJic expedition of 
Alexander the Great is not mentioned distinctly by any Hindu 
author, and the references to the subject by Muhammadan authors . 
are of little value. Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos \ 
Nikator to Chandragupta Maiirya in the closing years of the fourth s 
century, wrote a highly valuable account of India, much of which 
has been preserved in fragments. 

Formal Chinese histories from about 120 B. c. have something 
to tell us, but by far the most important and interesting of all the 
foreign witnesses are the numerous Cljinj^^^iilgrims who visited 
the Holy Land of Buddhism, between aTd. 40(|^%ndT00, 
the earliest of them (a. b. 399-414), gives life to the bald chrohicld - 
of Chandragi^ta Vikramaditya, as constructed from inscriptions 
and coinsi. The learned Tsang, or Yuan Chwang, m the 

seventh century, does the same for Harsha^ and also 

records innumerable matters of interest cohcemihg every part of 
India, I-tsing and more than sixty other pilgrims have left 
valuable notes of their travels. A book on the early history of 
Hindu India would be a very meagre and dry record but for the 
narrates of the pilgrims, which are fq|l oLvivid detail. 

Aloerum, juSir^^ the Master, a profoundly 

learned mathematiciam and who entered India in thi 

train of Mahmud of Ghazni early in the eleventh century, applied hie 
powerful iiitellccl Co the thorough study of the whole life of thr 
Indians. He mastered the clifficult Sanskrit language, and produced 
a truly scientific treatise, entitled ‘ An Enquiry into India ’ {Tahkik-i 
Hind), which is a marvel of well-digested erudition. More than 
five centuries later that great book served as a model t o.Ab:^^d..,.. 
Fazl. wJ^i osc ‘ Institutes of Akbar ’ (Ain-i Akharl) plainly 

the imacknowlcdgefr''i9PH5t'’<^^ Alberimi.. 
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. / Miihaxomadajn Ijistories. Muhammadans, unlike the Brah¬ 
mans, always have shown a liking and aptitude for the writing of 
professed histories, so that every Muslim dynasty in Asia lias found 
its chronicler. The authors who deal witli Indian liistory wrote, 
as a rule, in the Persian language. Most of the books are general 
histories of the Muslim world, in which Indian affairs occupy 
a comparatively small space, but a few works are confined to 
Indian subjects. The most celebrated is the excellent and con- 
scienfeious compilation composed by Flrishta (Ferishta) in the 
reigns of 4khax and JahangSr, which basis of Blphin- 

stone’s lliHlory of^XtKjia and of most modem works on the subject, 

A comprehensive general view of the Indian lustories in Persian 
is to be obtained from the translations and summaries in the eight 
volumes of The History of India as iold by its own Ilisioriam 
(London, ISGT-TT) by Sir Henry Elliot and Professor John Dowson. 
Sir Edward Bayley’s incomplete work entitled the llisioruof 
Gujarat is a supplement to Elliot and Dowson’s collection. The 
English translations of the Tahahat-i, NOsirl by Ilaverty ; of the 
by Blochmann and Jarrett; of the Akbarndma and 
the Memoirs of Jahangir by H, Beveridge ; of Badfumfs book by 
Ranking and Lowe ; and Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s learned aceoimt 
of Aurangzeb’s reign may be specially mentioned. Many other 
important books exist. The author of this volume Ixas published 
a detailed 

The moderiiMstorian of India, therefore, when he comes to the 
Muhammadan period, finds plenty , gf history books ready made 
from which he can drawmo&txiOai&rTOatcri lie is not reduced to 
the necessity of piecing, together his story by combining fragments 
of information laboriously Collected from inscriptions, coins, 
traditions, and passing literary references, as he is compelled to do 
when treating of the Hindu period. His principal difficulties arise 
from the contradictions of 1% .anthcrities, the defects of their 
mode of compositipn, nnd endless minor chronologicaf puzzles. 

The e^raphic, niimismalic, and monuniontal testimony is 
needed omy for the cohipletion and correction of details. 

The histories written in Persian have many faults when judged 
by European standards, but, whatever may be the opinion held 
concerning those defects, it is impossible to write the history of 
Muhammadan India without using the FeMah chronicles as its 
foundation. 

. foreign evidence for the Mtxhammadan period. Foreign 
testimony is as valuable for the Muhammadan period as it is &x 
the Hindu, From the ninth century onwards Mu^un merchants 
and other travellers throw light upon the histor^pSTliSaraeval 
India. Some scanty notes recorded by in 

fifteenth century have been preserved; *and from the sixteenth 
century numerous works by European travellers present a mass 
of authentic information supplementary to that recorded by the 
Muslim historians, who looked at things from a different point of 
view, and omitted mention of many matters interesting to foreign 
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observers and modern readers. The reports of the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries for the Mogul period possess special value, liin-ing be en Vvf iri t ii 
by men -highly educated, specially -t-rained, and ciwicAvc'd vitli 
powers of keen observation. Large use is made in this volume of 
those reports which have been too often, neglected by modern, 
writers. References to the works of the leading Jesuits and the 
otlicr foreign travellers will be given in due course. 

H.. Authorities for Indo-European history and British Period. 
State papers and private original documents of many kinds dating 
as far back as a thousand years ago are fairly abundant in most 
countries of Europe, and supply a vast qtiarry of material for the 
historian. In India they are wholly wanting for both the Hindu 
and the pre-Mogul Muliammadan periods, except in so far as their 
place is supplied by inscriptions on stone and metal, A few 
documents from the reigns of Akbar and Jiis successors survive, 
but most of wJiat we know about the Moguls is derived from the 
secondary evidence of historians, as supplemented by the testimony 
of the foreign travellers^ inscriptions, and coins. The case changes 
with the apj)earance of Biirbpearis on the scene. The records of 
the East India Company go back to the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth ccuLury, and the Portuguese archives contain numerous 
documents of the sixteenth cciiluiy. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century, the commencement 
of the British period, the mass of contemporary papers, public 
and private, is almost infinite. Considerable portions of the 
records have been either printed at length or catalogued, and much 
of the printed material has been worked up by writers on special 
sections of the history, but an enormous quantity remains unused. 
In the composition of this work I have not attempted to explore 
manuscript collections, and have necessarily been Obliged to 
content myself with printed matter only so far as I could manage 
to read and digest it. No persdh can read it all, or nearly all. 
The leading authorities consulted will be noted at the end of each 
chaptei>^ 

Present state of Indian Mstorical studies. A brief survey 
or'^the present state of Indian historical studies will not be out of 
place in connexion with the foregoing review of the original 
authorities. 

No general lustory of the Hindfi was in existence before 

the publication in X004< of the first edition of the Early Misiory of 
Iy.diqi^. /Ihe more condensed treatment of the subject in this 
volume is based on the third edition of that work, published in 
but much new material has been used ; and the subject has 
been treated from a point of view to some extent changed. Many 
sections of the story need further elucidation, and it is certain that 
research will add greatly to our Imowledge of the period in the 
near future. Numerous eager inquirers are now at work, who 
contribute something of value almost every month. 

Mulianunadan period. The publication in 
Elghinstone’s justly famous Himr^ qfXndia made possible for the 
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first time systematic study of the Indo-Muhammadan history of 
Hindostan or Northern India down to the battle of Panipat in 1701. 
Although Eiphinstone’s book, mainly based on the compilations of 
Firishta and KhafI Khan, is of permanent value, it is no dis¬ 
paragement of fts'W^'lfherit to say that in these changed times it 
is no longer adequate for the needs of either the close student or 
the general reader. Since Elphinstone wrote many authorities 
unknown to him have become accessible, archaeological discoveries 
have been numerous, and corrections of various kinds have become 
necessary. Moreover, the attitude of readers has been modified. 
They now ask for something more than is to be found in the 
austere pages of Elphinstone, who modelled his work on the lines 
adopted by Muslim chroniclers. 

The history of the Sultans of pj^hLis..in an unsatisfactory state* 
Much preliminary dry teS^rch is required for ffie h-cburate ascer¬ 
tainment of the chronology and other facts. The subject is not 
attractive to a large number of students, and many years may 
elapse before a thoroughly sound account of the Sultanate of 
Delhi can be written. A foundation of specialized detailed studies 
is always needed befoi'e a concise narrative can be composed with 
confidence and accuracy. I have not attempted in this volume to 
probe deeply among the difficulties connected with the histories of 
the Sultanate, but venture to Jiippe that I may have succeeded 
in presenting the subject with a certain amount of freshness, 
especially in dealing with the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Although considerable advance has been made in the study of the 
history of the BahmanI empire and other Muslim kingdoms which 
became independent of Delhi in the fourteenth century, there is 
plenty of room for further investigation. The chapters on the 
subject in this volume are based on the examination of various 
and sometimes conflicting authorities. The story of the extensive 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar (1336-1565) has been largely eluci¬ 
dated by the labours of Mr. Sewell, whose excellent work lias been 
continued and in certain matters corrected by several authors of 
Indian Ii^ these days some of the best historical research 

is done by Indian scholars, a fact which has resulted In a pro¬ 
found change In tJie presentation of tlie history of tfieir land. The 
public'addressed by a modern historian differs essentially in com- 
^sUion and character from that addressed by Elphinstone or 

The true history of the Mogul dynasty is only beginning to be 
known. The . story of Babur, Humayun, and Akbar has been 
illuminated by the researches of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Beveridge, 
and the study of Akbar’s life by the author of this volume includes 
much novel matter. The interesting reign of Jahangir has been 
badly handled in the current books, Elpbipstone’s included. The 
publication of a good version of that emperor’s authentic Memoirs, 
and the use of the forgotten third volume of Bu Jarric’s great 
work, not to speak of minor advantages, have enabled me to give 
an abbreviated account of Jahangir’s reign, which, so far as it 
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goes, may fairly claim to be nearer to the truth than any narrative 
yet printed; 

The reign of Sha|i|ah|,p, prior to the^ war of succession, still 
awaits critical study, based on the original authorities; but my 
treatment of the material available will be found to present a certain 
amount of novelty. The long" and difheult reign of Aurangzeb 
is being discussed by Professor Jadunath Sarkar with adequate 
care and learning. His work, so far as it has been published, is 
an indispensable authority. The dreary history of the later 
Moguls has been considerably elucidated in the monographs by 
Irvipe and other works by specialists. 

^he British Period. James Mill’s famous work, the History 
"^ 0 / British India, published between 1800 and 1818, brought 
together for the first time, to use the author’s words, ‘ a history of 
that part of the British transactions, which have had an immediate 
relation to India’, Mill’s book, notwithstanding its well-known 
faults, will always be valuable for reference. But it is a hundred 
years old, and much has happened since it was written. A history 
of the British period, whether long or short, must now be planned 
on somewhat diJferent lines, and must include at least the whole 
’ of the nineteenth century. 

No really satisfactory work on the period exists. The reason 
perhaps is that the material is too vast to be handled properly. 
The absence of any first class work on a large scale renders impos¬ 
sible at present the preparation of a condensed history capable of 
satisfying the ideals of an author or the requirements of skilled 
critics. The composition of a sound, large work on the subject 
would be more than sufficient occupation for a long life. A writer 
who aims only at producing a readable, reasonably accurate, and 
up-to-date general history of India within the limits of a single 
volume, must be cofitent to do his best with so much of the over¬ 
abundant material as lie has leisure to inaster. 

^Chamged methods. It Will be apparent from the foregoing 
Nummary review of the present condition of Indian historical 
studies, that the writer of a comparatively short history, while 
enjoying various advantages denied to his predecessors even a few 
years ago, is not at present in a position to supply a uniformly 
authentic and digested narrative in all the sections of his work. 
In some fields the ground has been thoroughly, or at any rate, 
laboriously cultivated, whereas in others, it has been but lightly 
scratched by the plough of investigation. 

The value and interest of history depend largely on the degree 
in which the present is illuminated by the past. Our existing 
conditions differ so radically from those which prevailed in the 
times of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, and our positive 
knowledge of the facts of the past has increased so enormously that 
^ new book on Indian history—even though avowedly compressed— 
must be composed in a new spirit, as it is addressed to a new 
audience. Certain it is that the history of India does not begin with 
the battle of Plassey, as some people think it ought to begin, and 
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that a sound, even if not profound knowledge of the older history 
will always be a valuable aid in the attempt to solve the numerous 
problems of modern India. 


Authokities 

The references here given for pre-Muhammadan history are merely 
supplementary to those in E. II, I? (1914). The easiest hook on systems of 
chronology, suitable for the useof ordinary pcopIe,is tho^Bookof Indian EraSf 
by Sir Alexander Cunninqiiam (Calcutta, Tliacker, Spink, and Co., 1883). 
Chronological lists of events are given in The Chronology of India from the 
Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Siasieenth Century^ by C. Mabel Duef 
(Mrs. W. K. Rickmers), Constable, Westmixister, 1899 ; a good book, no 
longer quite up to date ; and in The Chronology of JModern India for four 
hundred years from the close of the fifteenth century (a.d. 149‘lr”lBy4), by * 
J. Burgess (Grant, Kdinburgh, 1018). 

For the ancient musical score inscription, of about seventh century a.c. on 
a rock at Kudirniya-malai in the Pudukottai State, see Ep* Ind,, xii, 220. 

The extremely ancient Sohgaura coi>pcr-plute, perhaps about half a 
century prior to Asoka, was edited and described by BCuiler ( Vienna Or* J., 
voL X (1890), p. 188; and also in Proc, A, S, B., 1804) and Fleet ( J, li, A.h\, 
1907, pp. 509-32); but the document needs further elucidation, , 

The excavations at Taxila, which are likely to continue for many years, 
have been described in preliminary reports, c,g., in 1915, 

p. 110. See also J.P.II^S*, the ArchaeoL S* Reports^ and A Quide to 
Taxila (1918). 

• For lustoncal allusions in Tamil literature the student may consult 
M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Tamil Studies (Madras, 1914); and Prof, S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India (London, Lu?;ac, 1911; and 
todras, S.P.C.K. Depository) and The Beginnings of South Indiarh History, 

Tod may be read mos^• in the Popular Edition (2 vols., 

Routledge, 1914), An ,! »■: •l.i'*'.i prepared by Mr. William 

CROOKE,is ready, but held up by war conditions. The Mackenzie MSS. 
were catalogued by H. H. Wilson (1828 ; and Madras reprint, 1882). 
Probably the best small book on the British I^eriod to the. Mutiny is India, 
History to the End of the E. I, Co., by 1^. E. Roberts (Clarendon I^ress, 
1916), in which India Oflice MS. records have been utilized. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Rise of the IMuhammadan Power in India and the Sultanate of Belli!, 

A.D. 1175-1200. 

Rise and decline of Muhammadan power. The Muham¬ 
madan conqucs-t of India did not begin until the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, if the frontier provinces of Kabul, the Panjab, 
and Sind be excluded from consideration. It may be reckoned to 
have continued until 1340, when the empire of Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughlak attained its maximum extent, comprising twenty- 
four provinces more or less effectively under the control of the 
Sultan of Delhi The provinces included a large portion of the 
Deccan, and even a section of the Ma’abar or Coromandel coast* 

After ^1340 the frontiers of the Sultanate of Delhi rapidly eon- 
tractodjlhiany new kingdoms, both Musalman and HitfUi, being 
formed. The quick growth of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar 
checked the southern progress of Islam and recovered some 
territory which had passed under Muslim rule. Elsewhere, too, 
Hindu chiefs asserted themselves, and it may be affirmed with 
truth that for more than two centuries, from 1340 t o the accession 
of Akbar in 1556. Islam lost ground on the whole. 

Under Akbarand his successors the Muslim frontier was extended 
from time to time until 1691, when the officers of Aurangzeb were 
able for a moment to levy tribute from Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
in the Far South. After the date named the MarSthas enlarged 
the borders of Hindu dominion until 1818, when their power was 
broken and they were forced to acknowledge British supremacy, 
as based on the conquest of Bengal and Bihar between 1757 and 
1705. That, in brief, is the outline of the rise, decline, and fall of 
Muhammadan sovereign rule in India. From 1818 to 1858 the 
empire of Delhi was merely titular. 

This cliapter and the ncixt will be devoted to a summary account 
of the progress of the Muhammadan conquest from a.d. 1175 to 
1340. Most of the conquests, after the earliest, were made by or 
forthe Sultans of Delhi, whose line began in 1206. 

dynasty of Gbor (Gbori). The first attack was made 
by a chieftain of the obscure principality of Gbdr, hidden away 
among the mountains of Afghanistan to the south-east of Herat. 
Little is known about the country, which has never been visited 
by any European. Even the position of the ancient town of Ghor, 
believed to be now in ruins, has not been ascertained witii precision. 
The fortune of the Ghor chiefs was made by means of a quarrel 
1 The list is in Thomas, Chronicles, p. 203. 
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with the successors of Sultan Mahmud of GhaznL One of those 
successors named Bahram having executed two prince>s of Glior, 
the blood-feud thus startl'd Alau-d dXn Hunaiii to take 

vengeance by sacking (.■../■.[ \. i>. 1150 (=a,H. 54*4), The 

unhappy city was given to the flames for seven days and niglxts, 
during which 

‘ plunder, devastation, and slaughter were continuous. Every man that 
was found was slain, and all the women and children were mucle prisoners. 
All the palaces and edihees of the Malimudi kings which had no equals 
in the world ’ 


were destroyed, save only the tombs of Sultan Mahmud and two 
of his relatives. Shortly afterwards Khusru Shhh, the representa¬ 
tive of Mahmud, was obliged to leave Ghazni and retire to Lahore 
Q160). But Giiazni was not incorporated in the dominions of 
Ghdr until twelve or thirteen years later (llTtl), when it was 
annexed by SiiUnn' (^InyHsu-d din of Ghor, who made over the 
conquered l.cnil(«ry wiHj iIs dependencies, including KEbuk to 
the governn'iciil ji< SulUni of his brother Muhammad, the son of 
Sam, who is also known by his titles of Shihabu-d din and Miiizzu-d 
din (r-daulat). It is most convenient to designate him as 
Muhammad-Gliorl, or ' of Ghor Sultan of (diazni, and conqueror 
of Hindostan. 

y" Early operations of Muhammad Ghori. He began his 
Indian operations by a successful attack on (1175-0), 

which he followed tipby the occupation of Gchh, obtained through 
the treachery of a llanL Three years later he moved southwards 
and attempted the conquest of rich Gujarat. But Mularaja of 
Anhilwara was too strong for the invader, who was defeated and 
repulsed with heavy loss (1178). The victory protected Gujarat, 
as a whole, from any seriou'S Muhammadan attack for more than 
a cent'.ry. r-hintermediate raids occurred, and Anhilwara 
was ■ ■ i;: ■■■ i i ■ V,i - later. Such checks to the progress of Islam 
as M.i'..‘‘.ijo ! ■■.ere rare. 

In lip Muhammad Ghori deposed Klmsru Malik, the last 
prince of the Imc of Sabuktigin and Mahmud, and hi mself occupied 
the Panjab. Having already secured Sind he was ttius in possession 
of the basin of the Indus, and in a position to make further advances 
into the fertile plains of India, teeming with^ibefnplrfng x&Jms, and 
inhabited by idolaters, % pnlv to ^ ‘ sent tp. feeU ’ ^aewrding 
to tlic =iinplc creed of the invadefsl ~ 

First battle of Tarain. The Sultan organized a powerful 
cxi)( (hli(..u -••■•> soon as possible, and in 1191 (a.h. 587) advanced 
mto India. The magnitude of the danger induced the various 
xlmdu king’s to lay aside thcii* quarrels for a moment and to form 
a great confederacy against the invader, as their aneesifeor® had 
done against Amir Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud. All the 
leading powers of northern India sent contingents, the whole 
being ^mdej; the conunand of Rai Pitliora or Prithlraj, the Chauhfc 
ruler Ajm^ and Delhi, The Hindu host met the army of Islam 
at larain or Talawari, between Karnal and Thanesar, and distant 
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fourteen miles from the latter place. That region^ the modern 
Kama! District, is marked out by nature as the battle-field in 
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before tlie dawn of liistory. was not far distant, and Panlpat, 
•where three decisive battles were lost and won in later ages, is 
about thirty miles farther south. The Sultan, who met the brother 
of Pritluraj in single combat, wavS severely wounded, and as a 
consequence of that accident his army was ^ irretrievably routed 
The Hindus did not pursue, but permitted the defeated foe to 
retire and gather strengtlx for a fresh inroad. 

Second battle of Teiram. In the following year the Sultan 
returned, met the Hindu confederates on the same ground, and in 
his turn defeated them utterly (1192, a. h. 588). Rai Prithlraj, 
when his cumbrous host had been broken by the onset of ten 
thousand mounted archers, lied from the held, but was captured 
and killed. His brother fell in the battle. Hajd Jaichand of 
Kanauj fell in another fight. Ajmer, with much other territory, 
was occupied at once by the vietors. In fact, the s(?cond battle 
of Tarain in 1192 may be regarded as the clectisive contest which 
ensured the ultimate success of the MuJuimmadan attack on llindo- 
stan. All the numerous subsequent victories were merely conse¬ 
quences of the overwhelming defeat of the Hindu league on the 
historic plain to the north of Delhi. No Hindu geueral in any ago 
was willing to profit by experience and learn tlie lesson taught 
by Alexander’s operations long ago. Time after time enormous 
hosts, formed of the contingents supplied by inniuncrable Haj2,s, 
and supported by the delusive strength of eiephab,ts, were easily 
routed by quite small bodies of Vigorous western soldiers, lighting 
under one undivided command, and trusting chiefly to well-armed 
mobile cavalry. Alexander, Muhammad of Ghor, Babur, Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, and other capable commanders, all used essentially 
, the same tactics by which they secured decisive victories against 
' Hindu armies of almost incredible numbers. TJie ancient Hindu 
military system, based on the formal rules of old-world scriptures, 
was good enough for use as between one Indian nation and another, 
but almost invariably broke down wlien pitted against the on¬ 
slaughts of hardy casteless horsemen from the west, who cared 
nothing for the shOsiras, The Hindu defenders of their country, 
although fully equal to their assailants in courage and contempt 
of death, were distinctly inferior in the. art of war, and fbr that 
reason lost their independence. The Indian caste system is 
unfavourable to military elTiciency as against foreign foes. 

Kutbn-d din Aibak. After the victory of Tarain the Sultan 
returned to Khura.snn, h n\-ing the conduct of the Indian campaign 
in the hands of Kii(.l>u-d din Aibak or Ibak, a native of Turkestan, 
who had been bought as a slave, and was still technically in a servile 
condition while conquering Hindostan. In 13 98 (a. ir. 5*89) Kutbu-d 
din occupied Delhi, and advanced towards lienares. Kanauj does 
not appear to have been molested, but must have etmie under 
control of the invaders. Soon afterward Gwalior fell, and m 
Anhilwara, the capital of Gujarat, was occupied, altJhou^ the 
province was not subdued. 

Conquest of Bihar. The subjugation of the eastern kingdoms 
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was effected with astounding facility by Kutbu-d din’s general, 
Muhammad Khilji, the son of Bakhtyar. The Muslim general, 
acting independently, after completing several successful plundering 
expeditions, seized the fort of Bihar, probably in 1197, by an 
audacious move, and thus mastered the capital of the province 
of that name. The capture of the fort was effected by a party 
of two hundred horsemen. The prevailing religion of Bihar at 
that time was a corrupt form of Buddhism, which had received 
liberal patronage from the kings of the Pala dynasty for more 
than three ceifturies. The Muhammadan historian, indifferent 
to distinctions among idolaters, states that the majority of the 
inhabitants were ‘ shaven-headed Brahmans who were all pxit 
to the sword. He evidently means Buddhist monks, as he was 
informed that the whole city and fortress were considered to be 
a college, which the name Bihar signifies. A great library was 
scattered. When the victors desired to know what the books might 
be no man capable of explaining their contents had been left 
alive. No donbt everything was then burnt. The multitude of 
images used in mediaeval Buddhist worship always inflamed the 
fanaticism of Muslim warriors to such fury that no quarter was 
given to the idolaters. The ashes of the Buddhist sanctuaries at 
Sarnath near Benares still bear witness to the rage of the image- 
breakers. Many noble monuments of the ancient civilization 
of India were irretrievably wrecked in the course of the early 
Muhammadan invasions. Those invasions were fatal to the exist¬ 
ence of Buddhism as an organized religion in nortliern India, 
where its strength resided chiefly in Bihar and certain adjoining 
territories. The monks who escaped massacre fled, and were 
scattered over NepM, Tibet, and the south. After a.b. 1200 the 
trace^of Buddhism in upper India are faint and obscure. 
^_p&iquest of Bengal. Bengal, then under the rule of Uaksh- 
imn?i Sena, an aged and venerated Brahmanical prince, succumbed 
even more easily a little later, probably at the close of 1199. 
Muhammad Khilji, son of Bakhtyar, riding in advance of the main 
body of his troops, suddenly appeared before the capital city of 
Nudiah (Nuddea) with a jiarty of eighteen tTOopers, who were 
supposed by the people to b*e .horse dealers. Tlius slenderly 
escorted he Vode up to the Raja’s palace and boldly attacked the 
doorkeepers. The raider’s audacity succeeded. The Haja, wJio 
was at his dinner, slipped away by a back door and retired to the 
neighbourhood of Daqea, where his descendants continued to rule 
as local chiefs for several generations. The Muslim general de¬ 
stroyed NfwilaUs and transferred the scat of government to Lakab" 
or Gatxr, an ancient Hindu city. Muhammad secured 
the approval of his master, Kutbu-d jjin, by giving him plenty 
of plunder, and proceeded to organize a purely Muhammadan 
provincial administration, in practical independence. Mosques 
and other Muslim edifices were erected all over the kingdom. 
The conquest so easily effected was final. Bengal never escaped 
from the rule of Muhammadans for any considerable time until 
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they were superseded in the eighteenth century by the British, 
whose victory at Plassew was gained nearly as cheaply as that of 
Muhammad IChiljTr"'^ 

Conquest of Bundelkhaiid. The strong Cliandel fortress 
of Kalanjar in Bundelkhand was surrendered by the minister of 

Raja Parmal (Ihiramarrdi), in 1203, 
/ \ Kutbu^d din. 

/ ^ The gratified historian of the con- 

A? \ qiieror’s exploits states that 

* the temples were converted into 
mosques and abodes of goodness, and the 
ejaculations of tlie lx*ad-eoiinters fwor¬ 
shippers using rosaries) and the voices of 
the sumnioners to prayer useendc^d t(^ the 
highest heaven, uiuUihc very name of 
, l-ifly l.ln)iisanil men eame under the. eolhir 
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idolatry was annihilated. . 
of slavery, and the plain became black as pilch with ItiiuhiH/ 


The victor passed on and occupied Mahoba, the neat of the Chantlcl 
ciyE^governinent. 

, ^oeatli of Muhammad of Ghdr. In the same yt^nr Ghiyl«ti-d 
the Sultan of Ghor, died and was succeeded’I)y his bVotlier 
Muhammad, who thus united in his person all tlie ciominions of 
the family. Muhammad had returned to Ghazni after the capture 
of Kalanjar. Two years Iq^ter, in 1205, he was recalled to the 
Panjab in order to suppress a revolt of the powerful lOiokhar 
tribe. The Sultan treated the foe in the drastic manner of the 
tiite. He ‘ sent that refractory race to hell, and carried on a holy 
war a« pr^^^eWbed by the canons of IslClm, and set a river of the 
{.I,.lid (.1 i|u opie flowing’. But fate overtook him. As lie was 
on the march towards Ghazni in March 1206 (a.k. 602) he was 
stabbed by a sectarian fanatic at Dhamiak, a camping-ground 
now in the Jihlam (Jhelum) District. 

The first Sultan of Delld. Kutbu-d dm, who had been 
dignified with the title of Sultan by Muhammad Ghorfs brother’s 
son, Ghiyasu-d din Mahmud, succeeded Muharuinad Ghorl as 
sovereign of the new Indian conquest®* and from 1206 may l)c 
reckoned as the first But his enthronctrieht; took 

place at I^ahoTe. The new sovereign sought to ,stren|feen his 
position by marriage alliances with influential rival chiefs. He 
himself married the daughter of Taju-d din Yalduz (bJldoz), and 
he gave his sister to Nasiru-d din Kubficlia, who became lie ruler 
of Sind. Iltutmish (Altamsh),govemor.Qf ^tMr, married Kutbu-d 
din’s daughter. 

The three persons named, Yalduz, Kubacha, and Iltutmi^^ had 
^en slaves^ like Kutbu-d dm himself. The dynasty bounded by 
Kutbu-d din and continued by other princes of servile origin is 
consequently known to history as the Slave Dynasty. 

Kutbu-d din died in 1211 from the effects of an accident on the 
polo-ground, having ruled as Sultan for a little more than four 
years. 
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Ferocity of the eairly iavaders. He was a typical specimen 
of the ferocious Central Asian warriors of the time, merciless and 
fanatical. liis valour and profuse liberality to his comrades 
endeared him to the bloodthirsty historian of Iiis age, who praises 
him as having been a ‘ beneficent and victorious monarch. .. . His 
gifts we arc told, ‘ were bestowed by hundreds of thousands, 
and his slaughters likewise were by hundreds of thousands.’ All 
the leaders in the Muslim conquest of Hindosban similarly rejoiced 
in committing wholesale massacres of Hindu idolaters, "armed or 
unarmed. Their rapid success was largely due to their pitiless 
‘ frightfulness which made rcvsistauce terribly dangerous, and 
could not always bo evaded by humble submission. The author 
of the TabakCiUi Ndmrl (piotod above tlioroughly approved of 
the ferocity of his heroes, and ccuitnries later we find much the same 
temper shown in the writings of Firishfa and Baclaonl. 

Tlic modern render of the panegyrics recorded by Muslim 
authors in praise of ^ ' moiuirchs who slaughtered their 

hundreds of thousand • ili. : often longs for an account of 

their character as it appeared to the friends and countrymen of 
the victims. But no voice has come from the grave, and the story 
of the Muhammadan conquest as seen from the Hindu point of 
view was never written, except to some extent in Rajputana* 
The current notions of Indian mediaeval history, based chiefly 
on the narrative of Elphinstonc, who Avorked entirely on materials 
supplied by Muslim authors, seem to me to be largely erroneous 
and often to reflect the prejudices of the historians wdio wrote 
in Per^Mn. 

„ ^chitecture of the early Sultans, The prevailing favourable 
or at least lenient judgement on the merits of the earlier and 
appallingly bloodthirsty Sultans in India is due in no small measure 
to the admiration deservedly felt for their architectural works. 
The ‘K^Jb’ group of buildings at Old Delhi, although named 
after the saint from Dsh who lies buried there, rather than after 
the first Sultan, undoubtedly is in part the work of Kqtbu-d din. 
Aibak, who built the noble screen of arches. The question 
whether the famous Minar was begun by him and c<on]dried by 
litutmish, or was wholly built by the later sovereign, has given 
rise to differences of ojunion depending on the interpretation of 
certain inscriptions. 

Indo-Muhammadan architecture, which derives its peculiar 
character from the fact that Indian craftsmen necessarily were 
employed on the edifices of the foreigp faith, dates from the short 
reign of Kutbu-d din Aibak. IMie masterpieces of the novel form 
of art cost a heivj^ price by reason of l flesi rucl um of rnuUitudes 
of equally meritorious ancient buildings and sculptures in other 
styles. The materials of no less than twenty-seven Hindu temples 
wei;eused in the erection of the ‘ Kutb ’ mosque. 

The end of Muhaininad, son of Bakhtyar. The ludicrous 
facility with which Bihar and Bengal had been overrun and annexed 
tempted Muhammad Mfi Bakhtyar to a more adventurous enterprise. 
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‘ The ambition of seizing the country of Tiirkeatan and Tibbat [Tibet] 
began to torment his brain; and he had an army got ready, and about 
10,-000 horse were organized.’ 

Unfortunately, the information available is not sunicient to 
determine exactly either the line of his marcli or the farthest 
point of his advance. He seems to have moved through the region 
now known as the Bogra and Jalpaiguri Districts, and to have 



GREAT ARCH, KUTB MOSQUE. 

^ossed a great river supposed to be the Karatoya ))v a stone 
bridge of twenty arches, the site of wliich has not hecui identified 
The rivers have completely changed their tiourses. -J’lie Tlsta, for 
instance, now a tributary of the Brahmaputra, formerly joined tiie 
Earatoya. He is said to have reached the open country of Tibbat ’ 
but what that plirase may mean it is not easy to say. Beyond a 
certain point, perhaps to the north of DarjeJding, he was unable 
to proceed and was obliged to retreat, llis starving force, flndinff ’ 
the bridge broken, attempted to ford tlie river. All were drowned 
including the leader, who struggled across' 
somehow. Muhammad, overcome by shame and remorse, took *# 
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his bed and died, or,- according to another account, was a.ssassi- 
nated»^ His death occurred in the Hyri year 602, equivalent 
to A.D. 1205--6. Early in the reign of Aurangzeb Mir Junila 
attempted to invade Assam and failed nearly as disastrously as 
his predecessor had done. The mountains to the north of Bengal 
were neverjedueed to obedience by any Muhammadan sovereign. 

Sultan Iltutmish. Aram, the son of Kutbu-ddin, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, did not inherit his father’s abilities, and was 
quickly displaced (1211) in favour of his sister’s husband, Iltutmish, 
corruptly called Altamsh, who assumed the title of Shamsu-d 
din, Hho sun of religion’. Much of his time was spent in successful 
fighting with his rival slave chieftains, Yalduz and Kubacha. 
Before he died in 126G he had reduecd the 
greater part of Hindostan to subjection, more 
or less complete. 

The Kutb Minar min built, except the base¬ 
ment story, under ins direction about a. n, 

1232. He made other important additions to 
tIieT[<utb group of btiildings, and is buried 
there in a beautiful tomb, ^ one of the richest examples of Hindu art 
applied to Muhammadan purposes that Old Delfxi affords Utiit- 
mish is also responsible for a magnificent mosque at 'Ajmer, built 
like that at Delhi from the materials of Hindu temples. 

Cliing'iz Khan. In his days India narrowly escaped the most 
terrible of all possible calamities, a visit from Chingiz Khan, the 
dreaded Great Khan or Khakaii of the Mongols.’^ He actually 
advanced as far as the Indus, in pursuit of Jalalu-d din Mankbarni,^ 
the fugitive Sultan of Klnvarizm or KJiiva, who took refuge at 
the court of Delhi, after surprising adventures. The western 
Panjab was plundered by the ^longol troopers, but no organized! 
invasion of India took place. Chingiz Khan had some thought^ 
of going home to Mongolia UirougJi India and Tibet, and is said 
to have asked pass through the territories of Iltut-| 

mish; but i ;■ i-ii.!'!.:- • : his mind and retired from Peshawar/ 
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1 See Blochmann. in A. S\ B., part i for 1875, p. 282. 

^ The spelling of the name varies much. Iloworth gives Chinghiz as 
the most correct form, llavorty uses both Chingiz and Chingiz. The 

coin of a governor of Multan with the same name has -without dots 
or vowel marks. The Encych BriL has the form Jenghiz, while Chambers 
gives Genghis, Chingiz seems to be tlie simplest and safest spelling. 
Mongol (Monggol) is the same word as Mughal (Mogul, &c.), but it is 
convenient to confine the term Mongol to the heathen followers of Chingiz, 
who were mostly ‘ narrow-eyed ’ people, reserving the term Mogul in its 
various spellings for the more civilized tribes, largely of Turk! blood, 
who became Muhammadans in the fourteenth century, and from whom 
sprang the Chn'r^.tfii ^r Jagatai section of Turks to which Babur and 
his xueir-v I- ■ belonged. The Tiirki races ordinarily resemble 

Europeans in features, and have not the Mongolian ‘ narrow eyes ’ 
strongly marked, but Turks and Mongols intermarried freely, and the 
Mongol blood often asserted itself. It shows in the portraits of Akbar. 

13 
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Chingiz Khan was the oflicial title of the Mongol ehieftain 
Temujiii or Tainurchi, born in nG2» wht^ aequirecl iiKcendaney - 
early ui life over the tribes of Mongolia. Aljoiit the beginning of 
the thirteenth century they elected him to be the head of their ^ 

confederacy and he then ‘adopted the style of Chingiz Khan, } 

probably a corruption of a Chinese title. In the course of a few 
years he conquered a large portion of tliina and all the famous 
kingdoms of Central Asia. lialkh, Bokhara, Hunuirkand, Herat, 
Ghazni, and many other cities of renown fell under his merciless 
hand and were reduced to ruins. The vanquished inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, were slain literally in inillions. Those ; 
countries even to this day have not reeoven'd from the effects 
of his devastations. He carried his victorious hordes far into Hiissia 
to the bank of the Dnieper, and when he died in 1227 ruled a gigantic X 

empire ex.tending (rum ! he PaciHo to the Black Sea. * 

The author of the TabakM-i NUsift^ who admired a Muslim, ^ 
but abhorred a heathen slayer of men, has drawn a vivid sketch 
of the conqueror, which is worth quoting ; 

‘ Trustworthy persons have related that the Chingiz Khan, at the time ; 
when he came into Khurasan, was sixty-five [lunar ] years old, a man of 
tall stature, of vigorous build, robust in body, the haiV on Ids face seardy 
and turned white, with cat’s eyes, possessed of great energy, dlseemmcnt, 
genius, and understanding, awe-striking, a butcher, jtist, resolute, an 
overthrower of enemies, intrepid, sanguinary, crii^l,’ 

The author goes on to say that the lihan was an adept in magic, 
and befriended by d^yils,. He would sometimes fall into a trance 
and then utter oracles Rotated by the devils who possessed him* 
Perhaps, like Akbar, Peter the Great, and several other mighty 
m^en of old, he may have been an rpilrptie. 

Sultan Raziyyatu-d. dm. Tll’i-mid;, knowing the 

incapacity of his surviving sons, had nominated his daughter 
Raziyya or Raziyyatu-d dm (‘ accepted by religion ’) 
as his successor.^ But the nobles thought that they 
knew better and placed on the throne Ihdnce Ruknii-d 
dm, a worthless debauchee. After a scandalous reign , | 
of a few months he was put out of the way and 
replaced by his sister, who assumed the title of Sultan 
Coinof Raziyya and did her best to play the part; of a man. She took % 
an active part in the wars with Hindus and fcbel | 
Muslim chiefs, riding an elephant in the sight of all men. But lier % 
sex was against her. She tried to compromise by marrying a chief I 
who had opposed hex in rebellion. Even that expedient did not 
save her. Both she and her husband %vere killed by certain % 
Hindus. She had a troubled reign of more than three years. I 
The author of the TahakaiA Ndsiri, the only contemporary authority | 
for the period, gives Sultan Raziyyatu-d dui a high character from 
his Muslim point of view. She was, he declares, 1 

1 She also bore the title of .Talalu-d din (Thomas, Chronicler, p. liBg). ^ 
Ibn Batuta gives her name simply as Raziyyat—his words are wa t- 

lasmiHazt^^ai (Defrdmery, Hi. 166). * 
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‘a great sovereign, ar-'l benefieeilt, the patron of the 

learned, a dispenser of i • ' ■. c ' -i , i- of her subjects, and of warlike 
talent, and was endows .! j ■ ■.arable attributes and qualifica¬ 

tions necessary for kings ; but as she did not attain the destiny in her 
creation of being computed among men, of what advantage were ail these 
excellent qualitteations unto her V ’ 

Sultan Nasiru-d din. A son and grandson of Sultan Iltutrnish 
were then successively -enthroned. Both proved to be failures 
and were removed in favour of Nasiru-d din, a younger son of 
Iltutrnish (1240), who managed to retain his life and oITice for 
twenty years. The historian, Minlulj-i Siraj, who has been quoted 
more than once, held high oflice under Nasiru-d din and called his 
book by his sovereign’s name. His judgement of a liberal patron 
necessarily is biased, but no other contemporary authority 
exists, and we must be content with his version of the facts. So 
far* as appears, the Sultan lived the life of a fanatical devotee, 
leaving the conduct of affairs in the hands of Ulugh Klian Ball)an, 
his father-in-law and minister. ‘At this time', the liistorian 
observes, ‘ many holy expeditions, as by creed enjoined, 'we^'e 
undertaken, and much wealth eame in from all parts.’ 

Mongol raids. The Mongols whom Chingiz Khan had left 
behind, or who crossed the frontier after his retirement, gave 
constant trouble during the reign. They had occupied and ruined 
Lahore in 1241-2 and continued to make many inroads on Sind, 
including Multan. Nasiru-d din, who had no family, nominated 
Ulugh Khan Balban as his successor.^ 

The nature of the warfare of the period is illustrated by the 
description of the campaign in Sirmur, a hill state of the Pan jab, 
to the south of Simla. 

‘ Ulugh Khan Azam, by stroke of sword, turned that mountain tract 
upside down, and pushed on through passes and defiles to Sirmur, and 
devastated the hill-tract, and waged holy war as by the faith enjoined; 
over which tract no sovereign had acquired power, and which no Musalman 
army had ever before reached, and caused such a number of villainous 
Hindu rebels to be slain as cannot be defined or numbered, nor be contained 
in record nor in narration.’ 

Balban. Balban, as Elphinstonc observes, ‘ being al- 
felfcSy in possession of all the powers of king, found no difficulty 
in assuming the title’. He had been one of the ‘Forty Slaves ’ 
attached to Sultan Iltutrnish, most of whom attained to high 
positions. Balban’s first care was to execute the survivors of the 
m order to relieve himself of the dangers of rivalry. He had 
no regard for luimaa lif<?ji and no scruples about shedding blood. 
He Was, indeed, a ‘ rutldess king ‘ Fear and awe of him took 
possession of all men’s hearts,’ and he maintained such pomp 
and dignity at his court that all beholders were impressed witlx 
respect for his person. He never laughed. Plis justice, executed 

^ Elphinstone’s account of the reigns intervening between Iltutrnish 
and Halhan is incorrect in several particulars. Ibn Batuta alleges that 
Balban murdered Nasiru-d din. 
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without respect of persons, was stern and bloody. He secured hfg 
authority in the provinces by an organized system of espionage, 
and spies who failed to report incidents of importance were hanged. 

He refused to employ Hindu ollicials. Before his accession he 
had put down the Mewatl brigands who infested the neiglibourfiood 
of Delhi with such severity that the country was quieted for sixty 

years. , . ^ 

The de'-ails must be quoted m order to show the 

charact- r -ir ; in r.o and the age. After the army had success¬ 
fully traversed the hailnts of the robbers for twenty days, it returned 
to the capital with the prisoners in January 1260. 

‘ By royal command many of the rebels were cast under the feet of 
elephants, and the fierce Turks cut the bodies of the Hindus in iwo. Aboufc 
a hundred met their death at the liands of the llayers, being skinned from 
head to foot; their skins were all stuffed with straw, and souu* of them 
were hung over every gate of the city. The plain of Ilauz-Hanl and the 

gates of Delhi mmembered no 
punishment like this, nor had 
one ever heard sueh a talc of 
horror.’ 

If^ven after those cruel¬ 
ties the Me.wa;tls broke out 
again. Six luonths after 
the executions Ulugh Khun 
(Balban) once more in¬ 
vaded tne hills by forced 
inarches so as to surprise the 
inhabitants (July 1200). 

‘ {Tc fell upon the insurgents 
^ unawares, and captured them all, to the number of twelve thousand—men, 

; women, and children—whom he put to the sword. All their valleys and 
i) strongholds were overrun and cleared, and great booty captured. Thanks 
be to God for this victory of Islam 1 ’ 

When quite an old man he spent three years in suyiprcssing the 
rebellion in Bengal of a Turk! noble named Tughril who Inul dared , 
to assume royal state. The rebel’s family was exterminated, 
including the women and the little children. The country-side 
was teiTihed at the sight of the rows of gibbets set up In the streets 
of the provincial capital. The governorship of Bengal continued 
to be held by members of Balban’s family until 1838, when the 
revolt occurred which resulted in the definite independenct^ of 
the province. However horrible the cruelty of Balban may appear, 
it served its purpose and maintained a ecTtain degree of order in 
rough times. When he died ‘ all security of life and property ’ ^ 
was lost, and no one had any confidence in the stability of the r 
kingdom j 

Refugee princes. Balban’s magnificent court was honoured ^ I 
by the presence of fifteen kings and princes who had fled to 
for refuge from the horrors of the Mongol devastations. No 
Muhammadan court remained open to them. Many eminent 
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literary men, the most notable being Amir Khusru the poet, were 
associated with the refugee princes. The Sultan’s main anxiety 
was caused by the fear of a Mongol invasion on a large scale, 
which prevented him from undertaking conquests of new territory. 
His eldest and best loved son was killed in a fight with the heathens. 
That sorrow^shook the strong constitution of Balban, the ‘ vrary 
did wolf, who had held possession of Delhi for sixty years He 
died in 128(3i at an advanced age. 

Sultan Kaikobad. Balban left no heir fit to succeed him. In 
those days no definite rule of succession existed and the nobles 
were accustomed to select whom they pleased by a rough election. 
Kailcobad, a grandson of Balban, aged about eighteen years, who 
was placed on the throne, although his father -was living in Bengal, 
as governor of that province, <Usgraced himself by scandalous 
debauchery, and was removed after a short no'gn. 

End of the Slav© Kings. Balbari’s h()i)cs of establishing 
a dynasty were thus frustrated, and the stormy rule of the Slave 
Kings came to au end. They were cither fierce fanatics or worth¬ 
less debauchees. Tlie fanatics possessed the merits of courage 
and activity in warfare, with a rough sense of justice when dealing 
with Muslims. Hindu .'irid Mongol devil-worshippers 

had no rights in their -d no fate better than to 

be ‘ sent to hell The Sultan took no count of anybody except 
the small minority of Muhaiiimadan followers on whose swords 
the existence of the dynasty depended. ‘The army’, says the 
historian, ‘ is the source and means of government.’ Naturally 
such rulers made no attempt to solve the problems of civil govern¬ 
ment. Politically, they acquired a tolerably firm hold on the 
regions now called the Panjab, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, witJi Bihar, Gwalior, Sind, and some parts of Hajputana 
and Central India. Their control of the Panjab was disputed by 
the Mongols, from the time of Chingiz Khan (1221). Bengal was 
practically independent, although Balban’s severities enforced 
formal submission to the suzerainty of Delhi and the occasional 
payment of tribute. Mfilwa, Gujarat, and all the rest of India 
continued to be governed by numerous Hindu monarehs of widely 
varying importance to whom the tragedies of the Sultanate were 
matters of indifference. / 

/CHBONOLOGY 

y’ 

Sultan MohAMMAP of Gndn (Gbclri, with titles of 
and Muizzn-d din, soni of SSm) 

Occupied Multan and Xlclih . . 

Defeated by R§j3. of Gujarat 
Deposed Khusru Malik of Lahore 
First battle of TarHin . . . 

Second battle of Tarain . . . . 

Reduction of Delhi, Benares, Bihar, &c. 

Conquest of Bengal . 
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Sultans of Delhi ; the Slave Kings a.d, 

KaTBU-p DiK Aibak or Ibak 

Aram SiilH ......... . 

Iltutmish (Altamsh) . ... . . .... .1211 ‘ 

Mongol invasion ....... 1222 

Death of Chingiz Khan . . . . . . . . 1227 

Ruknu-d din and Raziyvatu-d din (Raziyya) . , • . . 123G 

Baiiram, tl^c. .......... 1240 

NaSIRU"D DiN MAnxMtTD . , . « ♦ 'i - . . 1240 

Ghxyasu-d dIn Balban .. . . - . . . 1200 

Muizzu-d din Kaikobad . . , .. . , . 1280 

Murder of Kaikobad; end of dynasty . . . . . 1290 


Aothoeitiks 

The leading contemporary authority, and to a large extent tlie only ^ 
one, is the Tahakat-i Xdsit^, translated in full by Raverty (London, 1881), 
with l(:ai*!i'-d I)!if (iifluM: annotation. Part of the work is trmiHlated in 
E. c& D., vol. ii. Other Persian authorities arc given in tliafc volume 
and vol. iii. Firishta mostly copies from the Tabakdt-i Nllsirl through 
the TabakdlH Akbarf lillphin.s‘tpne’s account recpiircH correction in some 
particulars, as he relied chiefly on Firishta. Ravorty’s Notes on AftihamHfa7i 
.'T.or a valuable, though an ill-arranged and bulky book, has 

Ic' is M !'. ■ .-i to me. 


CHAPTER 2 

The Sultanate of Delhi continued; a.d. 1200 to 1340; the Khiljl and 
/' Tugblak dynasties. 

Multan Jalalu-d dm Khilji. KaikobM having been brutally 
killed, a high ollicial named Firoz Shah, of the Khalj or Khiiji 
trjijae, who was placed on the throne by a section of the nobles, 
assumed the title of J|tlaJu-d dm. Although the Khalj or Khiljl 
tribe is reckoned by itaverty among the Turks, the contemporary 
author Ziau-d dm Barapi, who must have known the facts, states j 

that Jalalu-d din ‘ came of a race different from the Turks \ ^ 

and that by the death of Stdtau KaikobM ' the TU|f^ the 
empire’. Jalalu-d dm was an aged man of about seventy when ' 

eldbfed. IJis eTection was so unpopular that he did venture • 

to reside in, Delhi, and was obliged to Wild himself a palace at 
the village of Kilughari or Kilukheri, a short distance outside, ;; 

whidh became known as Naushahr or ‘Newtown’, ITie year C 

after his accession a famine occurred so severe that many Hindus 
drowned themselves in the Jumna. The administration of tlie ' 

Sultan is criticized as having been too lenient, and it seems probable | 

that he was too old for his work. On one occasion he is recorded | 

to have lost his temper and to have cruelly executed an unorthodox 3 

holy man namhd “Sidf IVXaula. That irregular execution or murto 
was believed to have been the cause of the Sultan’s evil fate^ 

A Mongol invasion made in strong force in the year 1292 was 
stopped by negotiation, and probably by the payment of Ixeavy 
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blackmail. The historian’s account seems to lack candour. Many 
of the Mongols elected to stay in India, becoming nominally 
Musalmans. They were spoken of as New Muslims, and settled 
down at Kilughari and other villages near Delhi. 

Murder of Jalalu-d din. In 1294 Alaii-d dm, son of the 
Sultan's brother, and also son-in-law'"of Jalfilu-d dm, obtained 
permission for an expedition into Malwa. But he went much 
farther, plunging into the heart of the Deccan, and keeping 
his movements concealed from the court. He marched through 
Berar and Khaudesh, and eompelled Itamachandra, the Yadava 
king of Deogiri and the western Deccan, to siuTender Klliehpur 
(Ilichpur). Alau-d dm collect^ treasure to an amouxit unheard 
of, and showed no disposition'^to share it with his sovereign. In 
fact, his treasonable intentions were patent to everybody excei>t 
his doting old uncle and father-in-law, who closed his cars against 
all warnings and beluived like a person infatuated. Ultimately, 
Jalalii-d (llu was jxersuaded to place himself in his nephew’s power 
at Kara in the Allahabad District. When the Sultan grasped 
the traitor’s han,d the signal was given. He was thrown down 
and decapitated. His head was stuck on a spear and carried round 
the camp. Lavish distribution of gold secured the adliesion of 
the army to tlxe usurper, and Alau-d din became Sultan (July 

JTHuggee. Jalahi-d din, although he did not deserve his cruel 
Mte, was wholly unfit to rule. We are told that often thieves 
brought before him would be released on taking an oath to sin no 
more. One of his actions was particularly silly. At some time 
during his reign about a thousand thugs (ihags) were arrested in 
Delhi, The Sultan would not allpw one of them to he e^^ecuted^ 
Bte adopted the imbecile plan of putting them into boats and 
transporting them to Laklinauti (Gaur), the capital of BbngaL 
That piece of folly probably is the origin of the river thuggee in 
Bepgal, a serious form of crime still prcv^alent in modern times, 
and possibly not extincUeycn miw The story, told by Ziau-d dm 
Barani, is of-special interest as being the earliest known historical 
notice of tJuiggce. It is evident that tlic crime^mst Tiave been 
well established in the time of Jairdu-d dm. Tlxc organization 
brokep up by Sleeman ]>resnmably dated from remote antiauity.^ 

Skfltan Aiau-d din Khilji, The African traveller Ibn Batii|a 
in the fourteenth century expressed the opinion that 
deserved to be considered ‘ one .of the,, best sultJ^ns That some- 

^ By an unlucky slip, when editing Sleeman, I attributed Jalalu-d din’s 
folly to Firoz.Shth Tughlak (1351-88), a more sensible monarch. My 
was caught by the page-heading (E. dl? D., iii. 141), '^Tdrikh-i FiroZ'^ 
Shdhl^ (Hambies and HecoUectionSi ed. 1915, p. 6,52). 

® wa kdna min khaiydr ahaldiln^ ‘ il fut au nombre des meilleiira 
sultans ’ (DeMmery, iii. 184). The obvious rashness of Ibn Batuta’s 
expression of opinion may serve as a warning when similar praise of other 
bloodthirsty monarchs is found in the pages of divers authors, and contra¬ 
diction is nob so easy as it is in the case of Alau-d din. 
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what surprising verdict is not justified either by the manner in* 
which Alau-d dm attained power or by the history of his acts as 
Sultan. Ziau-d dm Barani, the excellent historian who givers the 
fullest account of his reign, justly dwells on Ids ^ crafty cruelty \ 
and on his addiction to disgusting vice. ‘He shed \ we are told. 


‘more innocent blood than ever Pharaoh'was guilty of’, and he 
‘ did not escape retribution for the blood of his patron He 
ruthlessly killed olT everybody who could be supposed to endanger 
his ill-gotten throne, cutting up yoot and branch all the nobles 
who had served under his uncle, save three only. Even innocent 
women and children were not spared, a new horror. ‘ Up to this 
time no hand had ever been laid upon wives and children on account 
of men’s misdeeds.’ The evil precedent set by ‘ one of the best 
sultans ’ was often followed in later times. Elphinstone’s judge¬ 
ment of Aluu-d dTu\s charac¬ 
ter is too lenient. The facts 
do not warrant the asstudions 
that he exhibited a ‘just cxer- 
I CISC of his power and that 
i his reign was ‘glorious’* In 
reality he was a particularly 
savage tyrant, with very little 
regard for justice, and his 



Coin of Alau-d din Khiiji, ^reign, although marked by the 

conquest of - Oujarat, many 
successful predatory raids, and the storming of two great fortresses, 
was exceedingly disgraceful in many respects.^ 

Political events. The political events of Alau-d din’s reign 
comprised numerous plots and revolts, savagely suppressed ; 
five or six invasions of the Mongols ; the conquek of Gujarat; 
repeated raids on the Deccan, and the capture of two strong 
Rajput fortresses, Ranthambhor and Cliitor, the former of wbicli 
is now in the Jaipur, and the latter in the Udai])UT State. The 
Mongol invasions seem to have begun in a. n. 1297 and to have 
continued until about 160^, but the exact chronology of the reign 
has not been sejlfled. The corispiracies and revolts may be passed 
over without further notice. The most serious Mongol invasion 
is assigned to when a vast host of the fierce foreigners invested 
Delhi for t>yo mdnths and then retired. The histories suggest 
a supernatural reason for their unexplained witlidrawal, but it 
may be suspected that they were simply bought off by a huge 
final attack on Multan is dated in RK)5. It is 
certain that during the remaining years of Alau-d din’s reign 
Hmdostan enjoyed a respite from their ravages. 


The reign of Alau-d din requires critical study in a separate monograph. 
Many points are obscure, and the chronology is far from s(!ttled. I cannot 
attempt to clear up the difTiculties in this work. BadaonL writing in the 
sixteenth century, was equally puzzled, and plaintively remarks : ‘ His- 
kno^^the trutlf’^ attention to the due order of events, but God 
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Massacre of Mongols, Early in the reign, apparently in 1297 
or 1208, an attempted rising of the recently converted Mongols 
settled in the villages near Delixi induced AJau~d din to perpetrate 
a fearful massacre, in the course of 'which all the male settlers, 
estimated to number from 15,000 to 30,000, were slaughtered in 
one daVfr*-"' 

Expomtions to the south. The jsxpeditions into the Deccan 
coWucted by the eunuch MaliJk KafQr, the infamous faypurite of 
the Sultan, were ended in 1311., when the victorious general retdfhed 
to Delhi with an almost incredible amount of spoil collected from 
the accumulated treasures of the south. The inhWIcfngdoms 
of the Yadava dynasty of Da)giri (Ihiulatabaci), the lloysala 
dynasty of Mysore, with its cai)Ytal at Dora Samiulra ; and of 
the Ma’abar or Coromandel coast were overrnm, ])lundeTed, and 
to a certain extent subjugated. Musalman go\*cn*nors werc^ estab¬ 
lished even at Madura, the ancient caintal (»f lla- riiiidyas. The 
invadorS practised dreadful cruelties. 

Banthamhhdr and' Chit6r. The first attack on Banthamhhor 
in the year 1300 failed, but in the year following the fortress fell 
after a long siege. 

The romantic legends recorded by the Rajput bards concerning 
the sack of Chitor in 1303 may be read in Tod’s pages. They 
. cannot be regarded as sober history and are far too lengthy to be 
repeated here. But there can be no doubt that the defenders 
sacriheed their lives in a desperate final fight after the traditional 
Rajput manner, and that their death was preceded by 

‘ that horrible rite, where the females arc immolated to preserve 

them from pollution ortaptivity. The funeral i)yre was lighted within 
the “ great subterranean retreat ”, in chambers impervious to the light 
of day, and the defenders of Chitor beheld in procession the queens, their 
own wives and daughters to the number of several thousands. . . . They 
were conveyed to the cavern, and the opening closed upon them, leaving 
them to find security from dishonour in tiie cl<;voiiring element.’ 

Tod inspected the closed entrance, but did not attempt to pene¬ 
trate the sacred recesses. 

Follies of the Sultan. Alau-d dm was intoxicated by the 
^ successes of his arms. ‘ In his exaltation, ignorance, and folly he 
quite lost his head, forming the most impossible schemes, and 
nourishing the most extravagant desires.’ He caused himself to be 
dubbed the ‘ second Alexander ’ in the khutba or ^ bidding praypr ’ 
and in the legends of his extensive coinage, 'dre^aniing dreams of 
universal conquest. He persuaded himself that he had the jiower 
to establish ‘ a new religion and creed with himself as prophet, 
but had sense enough to listen patiently to the bold remon¬ 
strances of the historian’s uncle, the kotwdl or magistrate of 
Delhi, and to recognize the fact that ‘ the prophetic office has 
never appertained to kings, and never will, so long as the 
world lasts, though some prophets have discharged the functions 
of royalty In that matter Alau-d din showed himself wiser than 
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Akbar, who persisted in a similar project and so made himself 
ridiculous. 

Policy towards Hindus. Alau-d din’s policy in relation to 
the Hindus, the bulk of his subjects, was not peculiar to himself, 
being practised by many of the earlier Muslim rulers. But it was 
defined by him with unusual precision, without any regard to 
the rules laid down by ecclesiastical lawyers. Ziaii-d din states 
the Sultan’s principles in the clearest possible language. 

He required his advisers to draw up ‘ rules and regulations for 
grinding down the Hindus, and for depriving them of that wealth 
and property which fosterS; disaffection and rebellion The culti¬ 
vated land Was directed to be all measured, imd the Govern¬ 
ment took half of the gross i^roduce instead of one-sixth as pro¬ 
vided by immemorial rule. Akbar venfcured to claim one-third, 
which was exorbitant, but Alau-d din’s demand of one-half was 
monstrous. 

‘ No Hindu could hold up his head, and in their houses no sigri of gold or 
j silver ... or of any supcrlluity was to be seen. These things, which nourish 
I insubordination and rebelli' * . 'vrr:‘ - r to be found. . , . Blows, 

j confinement in the stocks, = chains, were all employed 

i to enforce payment.’ 

Replying to a learned lawyer whom he had consulted, the Sultan 
said : 

/ ‘ Oh, doctor, thou art a learned man, but thou hast had no experience ; 

I am an unlettered man, but I have seen a great deal ; be assured then 
: that the Hindus will never beepm^ jujbn^sive and obedient till they are 
reduced l,o poverty. I have, therefore, given orders that just sulUcient 
: shall be left to them from year to year, of corn, milk, and curds, but that 
:„they shall not be allowed to accumulate hoards and property.* 

Tyranny. His tyranny was enforced by an organized system 
of espionage and ferocious punishments. Prices were regiilatcd 
by order, and state granaries on a large scale were constructed. 
His measures succeeded in preserving artificial clieapncss in the 
markets of the capital eyen during years of drought, but at the 
cost of infinite uppressipn. All his lantai^eTegulations died with 
him^^' 

i^pnildings and literature. Alau-d din loved building and 
executed many magnificent works. He built a newTDclhf calledl 
Sjua on the site now markelOly"'the village of Shfihpur, but his 
edifices there were pulled down by SMr^Sliah and have wholly 
disappeared. He made extensive additions to the * Kutb ’ group 
of sacred structures, and began a gigantic dr which’Was, 
intended to far surpass the* noble Kutb Mlnar. The unfinished 
stump still stands. When building Sir! he remembered that ‘ it 
is a condition that in a new building blood should be sprinkled ; he 
therefore sacrificed some thousands of goat-bearded Mpg|[ml« fry 
the gurpiise’. 

In'early life he was illiterate, but after his accession acquired 
the a^rt_ofr^adin^Pepian to some extent. In spite of his pers^|U 
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indifference to learning several eminent literary men attended his 
court, of whom the most fa^nous is Amir Khusrii, a voluminous and 
much admired author in both verse and prose. 

Death, of Alau-d din. The tyrant suffered justly from many 
troubles in his latter days, and ‘ success no longer attended him 
His naturally violent temper became uncontrollable, and he allowed 
his guilty infatuation for Malik Kafur to influence all his actions. 
His health failed, dropsy developed, and in January 13X6 he 
died. ^ Some say that the infamous Malik Kaffir helped his 
disease to a fatal termination.’ 

Malik Kaffir placed an infant son of the Sultan on the throne, 
reserving all j)()wer to himself. He imprisoned, blinded, or killed 
most of the other members of the royal family, but his criminal 
rule lasted only thirty-live days. After tlie lapse of tJiut time he 
and his companions were beheaded by their slave guards. 

Sultan Kutbu-d dm Mubarak. Kutbu-d dm or Mubarak 
Khan, a son of Alau-d din, who had escaped destruction, was taken 
out of confinement and enthroned. The young sovereign was 
wholly evil, the slave of filthy vice, and no good for aiiything- 
He was infatuated with a youth named Hasan, originally an out¬ 
cast parwan, the lowest of the low, whom he ennobled under the 
style of Khusru Khan. ‘ During his reign of four years and four 
months, the Sultan attended to nothing but drinking, listening to 
music, debauchery, and ])leasure, scattering gifts, and gratifying 
his lusts.’ By good luck the Mongols did not attack. If tliey had 
done so there was no one to oppose them. Kutbu-d din Mubarak 
attained two military successes. His officers tightened the hold of 
his government on Gujarat, and he in person led an army into the 
Deccan against Deogiri, where the Raja, HarpM Deo, had revolted. 
The Hindu prince failed to offer substantial resistance and was 
barbarously flayed alive (1318). After his triumjfliant return 
from the Deccan the Sultan became still worse than before. 

‘ He gave way to wrath and obscenity, to severity, revenge, and heart¬ 
lessness. He ^ b,.'ids in irmoceni:. blood, and he allowed his 

tongue to ufcter ..■■.o abusive words to his companions and attend¬ 

ants. ,.. He Cii»u ii&iuc. ail regard for decency, and presented himself 
decked out in the trinkets and apparel of a female before his assembled 
company; ’ 

and did many other evil deeds. 

Ultimately the degraded creature was killed by his minion, 
Khusru Khan, aided by his outcast brethren, ‘ and the basis of 
the dynasty of Alau-d din was utterly razed 

The vile wretches who thus attained momentary power .abused 
it to the utmost. Khusru even ventured to marry his late sove¬ 
reign’s chief consort, who had been a Hindu princess. The usurper 
favoured Hindus as against Muslims, and it was said that ‘ Delhi 
had once more come under Hindu rule The orgy of low-born 
triumph did not last long. After a few months the usurper was 
defeated and beheaded by Ghazi Malik, a Karaunia Turk noble. 
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governor of Debalpur in the Panjab. Everything was in con¬ 
fusion and no male scion of the royal stock had been left in 


cxistc^px^c • 

5fi£iyasu-d dm Tuglilak Shall. The nobles having thus 
a^free hand, and recognizing the fact that the disordered State 
required a master, elected Ghazi Malik to fill the vacant throne. 
He assumed the style of Ghiyasii-d din Tughlak, and is often called 
Tughlak Shah (a. b. 1321). His father, a Turjc, had been a slave 
of Baiban; his niotheT, a Jat woman, was Indian born. His conduct 
justified the confidence bestowed on him by his colleagues. He 
restored a reasonable amount of order lo the internal lulministrn- 
tion and took measures to guard against the ever pressing danger 
from Mongol inroads. 

He sent his son Jima Khan into the Deccan, where the countries 
conquered by Alau-d din had refused obedience. TJie prince 
reached Warangal or Orahgal, now iii the eastern part of the 
Nizam’s dominions, and undertook the siege of the fort. Tlie 
strong walls of mud resisted his efforts, pestilence broke out, his 
men deserted, and he was forced to return to Delhi with only 
3,poo horse, a mere remnant of his force. But a second expedition 
was more successful, resulting in the capture 
of both Bidar and Warangal. At that time 
Warangal had recovered its independence, 
and was under the rule of a Hindu raja. The 
Sultan meantime, having been invited to in¬ 
tervene in a disputed succession, had marched 



Coin of Tughlak Shall. Simargaon near Dacca, 

® and on his way home had annexed Tirhut. 

He left Bengal practically independent, although he brought 
to Delhi as a prisoner one of the claimants to the provincial 
throng. 


, Murder of Tughlak Shah. His son Juna, or Muhammad, 
who had returned from the south, was then in charge of the capital. 
His proceedings had given his father reason to suspect liis loyalty. 
The Sultan desired his son to build for him a tempofaty reception 
pavilion or pleasure-house on the bank of the Jumna. Jtma Klian 
entrusted the work to Ahmad, afterwards known as KhwEja 
Jahan, who "was hcml of the public works department and in his 
conlidence. The prince asked and obtained permission to parade 
the elephants fully accoutred before his father, who took up his 
station in the new building for afternoon prayers. The confederates 
arranged that the elephants when passing should collide with the 
timber structure, which accordingly fell on the Sultan and his 
favourite younger son, Mahinud, Svho accompanied .him. JtinE 
Khan made a pretence of sending for picks and shovels to dig 
out his father and brother, but pur]:)oscly hindered action being 
taken until it was too late. The Sultan was found bending over 
the boy’s body, and if he still breathed, as some people assert 
that he did, he was finished off (a.d. 1325). After nightfall his 
body was removed and interred in the massive sepulchre whidh 
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he had prepared for liimself in Tughlakabad, the mighty fortress 
which he had built near Delhi.^ 

Accession of Mnliairnmad bin Tugblak, Febmax^ 1325. 
The parricide gathered the fruits of his crime, as Alau-d dm Khilji 
had done, and seated himself on the throne without opposition.^ 
He occupied it for twenty-six years of tyranny as atrocious as any 
on record in the sad annals of human devilry and then died in 
his bed. Like Alau-d dm he secured favour by lavish largess, 
scattering without stint the golden treasure stored by his father 



TOaiB OF TUGIILAK SHAH. 


within the grim walls of Tughlakabad. It was reported that 
Tughlak Shfih had constructed a reservoirJUled witli molten gold 
in a pplid mass. 

^n Batuta ; character of the Sultan. Our knowledge of 
Vthe second sovereign of the Tughlak dynasty, who appears in history 
as Muhammad bin (son of) Tughlat, is extraordinarily detailed 
and accurate^ because, in addition to the narrative of an unusually 

^ The facts as recorded by Ibn Batuta (vol. iii, p. 213) are certain, 
hawng been related to the traveller by Shaikh Ruknii-d din, the saint, 
who was present when the carefully arranged ‘ accident ’ occurred. No 
reason whatever exists for giving Jfina Khan the ‘ benefit of the doubt ^ 

® ‘ Lorsqiie le sultan Toghlok fut mort, son fils Mohammed s’empara 
du royaume, sans rencontrer d’adversaire ni de rebelle.’ 
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good Indian historian (Ziau~d dm Barani), wc possess the ohsen^a- 
tions of the African traveller, Ibn Batuta, who spent several years 
at the court and in the service of tlie Sultan until April 1347, 
when he succeeded in retiring from his dangerous employnient. 
He was then sent away honourably as ambassador to the emperor 
of China. But the ships on which the meinbevH of the embassy 
embarked were wrecked off Calictit and the niission was broken 
up. Ibn Batuta escaped with his life, and ultirnatcdy made his 
way safely to Fez in northern Africa, iir Noixunber 1349, after 
twenty-five years of travel and astounding adventures. He ex|>c- 
rienced the usual fate of men who come home with strange traveller’s 
tales, and was deemed to be a daring liar. But he was no liar, 
so far as his book deals with India. His account of his Indian 
experiences, with which alone W'e are concerned, bears the stamp 
of triitli on every page. Most of his statements concerning Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak are based on direct personal knowledge.^ Zifm-d 
din of Baran (Biilandshahr) also was a conltunporary olBcial and 
wrote inthe reign of MuhammadbinTiighlak’s cousin and successor, 
B#6z Shah. Mlb-'urh hr naturally does not exhibit the impartial 
detachment i;-- /go observer, his narrative is full ox vivid 
detail. If space permitted the materials would suifiee for a long 
"Story, but In a .short history room can be found only for a brief 
selection of the doings ox one of the most astonishing kings 
mentioned in the records of the world. 

Notwithstanding that Muhammad bin Tughlak was griilty of 
acts which tlic ])eu shrinks froip recording, and that he wrought 
untold misery in the course of his long reign, he was not wholly 
evil. He was ^ a mixture of opposites as Jahfingir was in a later 
age. 

He established hospitals and almshouses, and his generosity 
to learned Muslims was unprecedented. It was even jiossible 
to describe him with^triith both as ‘ the humblest of men ’ and also 
as anintensft egotisfl Elphinstonc’s just summary of his enigmatic 
eJiaracLor deserves quotation : 

^ It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent and accom¬ 
plished prince of his age. His letters, both in Arabic and PerHian, were 
admired for their elegance long after he had ceased to reign. His memory 
was e^draordinaix,* and, besides a thorough knowledge of logic and the 
philosophy of the "Greeks, he was much attached to mathematics and to 
physical seience ; and used himself to attend sick persons for the purpose 
of watching the symptoms of any extraordinary disease. He was regular 
in his devotions, abstained from Wine, and conformed in his private life 
to all the moral precepts of his religion. In war he was distinguished 
for his gallantry and personal activity, so that his contemporaries were 
justified in esteeming him as one of the wonders of the age. 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents and accompli shin^bfs were 
given to him in vain ; they were accompanied by a perversion of Judgement, 
which, after every allowance for the intoxication of ahsohitc power, leaves 
us in doubt whether he was not alTectcd by some degree of inanity. 

^ ‘ Quant aux aventures de ce roi-ci, la plupart sent au nombre de ce 
que j'ai vu durant mon s^jour dans ses fitats ’ (vol. iii, p. 210). 
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His whole life was spent in pursuing visionary schemes, by means equally 
irrational, and with a total disregard of the stifierings whicli they occasioned 
to his subjects; and its results were more calamitous than those of any 
other Indian reign.’ 

To that discriminating passage the remark may be added that the 
Sultan, like Jahangir afterwards, believed himself to be a just man, 
and was persuaded that all his atrocities were in accordance with 
the principles of justice and Muslim law. There is no teasoix to 
suppose that his conscience troubled him* On the contrary, he 
deliberately defended his conduct against criticism and avowed 
his resolve to continue his course to the end. 

‘I punish’, he said, ‘the most trilling act of contumacy with death* 
This i will do until I die, or until the people act honestly, and give up 
rebellion and eoniimiacy. 1 have no such uiimsttT (zmatr) as will make 
rules to olwiate my shedding blood. I punish the. people because they 
have all at once become my eneinies and opponents. I have dispensed 
great wealth among theiii, but they have not become fnen<ily and loyal. 
Their temper is well known to me, and I see that they are disaffected and 
inimical to me.’ . H 

Thus, he went on, unmoved from his fell purpose, altliotigh some¬ 
times permitting himself to he influenced by mere rage and the 
lust of vengeance. His inhuman tyranny was the 
the break up of the empire of Delhi. 

Premising that (.he aulhorilics are discrepant concerning the 
order of events, and that the chronology of the reign is consequently 
uncertain to some extent, the leading events of the Sultan’s rule 
will be now narrated.^' 

/ Evacuation of Delhi. In the year A*r>. 1320-7 (a.h. 727) the 
Sultan, having taken offence at the inhabitants of Delhi because 
they threw into his audiencc'-hall abusive papers criticizing his 
policy, decided to destroy their city. He marched to.Deogiri in 
the Deccan, where he constructed the strong fort to which he gave 
the name of Daulat^a^^^^ and resolved to make his capital there, 
in a situation more central than Dclhi:^ Ibn Batuta, who was in 
the Sultan’s service from about 1341 or 1342 to 1347, gives the 
following aecoimt; 

‘ He decided to ruin Delhi, so he purchased all the houses and inns 
from the inhabitants, paid them the price, and then ordered them to remove 
to Daxilatabad. At first they were unwilling to obey, but the crier of the 
monarch proclaimed that no one must he found in Ddhi after three days. 

The greater part of the inhabitants departed, but sonpie hid thcinselves 
in the npiisos. The Sultan ordered a rigorous search to be ma^e/or any 
that remained. His slaves found two men in the streets; dho was paralyzed, 
and the other blind. They were brought before the sovereign, who ordered 
the paralytic to be shot away from a manjanik [catapult], and the blind 

J My narrative is based on the table constructed by Defr^mery and 
Sanguinetti, chiefly on the authority of Khondamir d’Ji>n 

Batuta (1858), vol. hi, pp. xx-xxiv), as checked by the coin dates. But the 
subject requires special investigation in a separate essay. Obscurities 
in detail remain. 

® A gold coin was struck at Deogiri in a. h, 727 (Thomas, No. 174, p. 209). 
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man to be dragged from pej^Lto 3Daulatabad> a journey of forty days’ 
distance. The poor wretch fell in pieces during the journey, and only 
oiie of his legs reached paulatabad. All the inhabitants of 13elhi left; 
they abandoned their baggage and their merchandize, and the city remained 
a perfect desert. 

A person in whom I felt confidence assured me that tiic Sultan mounted 
one evening upon the roof of his palace, and, casting his eyets over the 
city of Delhi, in which there was no lire, smoke nor light, said: ‘‘Now my 
heart is satisfied, and my feelings are appeased.” 

Some time after he wrote to the inhabitants of different provinces, 
commanding them to g'^ TVlhi and it. They ruined their own 

countries, but they did i-*; D. " '■) vast and immense is that 

city. In fact, it is one } I a iir-' ■* in the universe. Whem we; 
entered this capital wc • s .a ■ le v lnch has been described. It 
was empty, abandoned, and had but a small population.* 

Ziau-d dm confirms the traveller’s account, saying: 

‘ The city, with its sardu, and its suburbs and villages, Hj)rcacl over four 
or five kos [about 7 to 10 milesj. All was destroyed. So complete was the 
ru|n, that not a cat or a dog was left among the buikliugs of the city, in 
it#palacca or in its suburbs.’ 

According to Eirishta the population of Delhi was removed 
to Daulatabad for the second time in 1340 (a. ii. 741). 

/The Mongols bought off. The numerous revolts which 
^l^characterized the reign began as early as 1J27, when the governor 
of Multan relx'llcd. About the same time Tarmashirm, Khto of 
the Jagalfii or Cliagalai section iMUs) of the Mongols, advanced 
with a large force to the gates of Delhi, and had 1o be bough I off 
by a lienvy paynicMit of blackmail. The Sultan was t.lien <-hIigcd 
to remain for three years at Delhi in order to guard against a 
repetition of the invasion.^ 

Attack on Persia. Early in the reign an abortive attempt to 
conquer the Persian province of Klmrasan with a gigantic cavalry 
force ended in the dispersal of the army and widespread ruin. 

^ Forced currency. The Sultan’s extravagances naturally 
disordered his finances. Casting about for relief he bethought, him¬ 
self of the paper currency pf Chiha, and argued that if the CJu'uese 
emperor could use paper money, with successWild" 
or brass as if it were silver in virtue of his royal command. Accord¬ 
ingly he issued orders to that effect and struck vast quantities 
of copper money, inscribed wifn icgchds denoting Ihcir ^'aluc as 
if W(|fe sil^^ The oHicial issues were supplemented 

by an immense unauflrorized coinage. 

‘ The promulgation of this edict turned the house of every Hindu into 
a inmj, and the Hindus of the various provinces coined millions and 
hufiureds of thousands (^arors, lakhs) of copper coins. With these they 
paid LiKur tribute, and with these they purchased horses, arms, and fine 
things of all kinds. ... Every goldsmith struck copper coins in his workshop 
and the lreii.sury was filled with these copper coins.’ 

^ Ziau-d dm accuses the Sultan of ‘ patronizing and favouring the 
Mughals ’ [E^ dj D., iii. 251). Hejused the savages as instruments of his 
cruelty. 
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But the smash soon came, and the Sultan was obliged to repeal 
his edict, ‘ till at last copper became copper, and silver, silver 
The discarded coins were piled up in mountainous heaps at Tugh- 
lak^ad, and * had no more value than stones 

^ Attack on China. Another disastrous project was that of the 
"conqueSt of China, to be effected through Nepal, and by crossing 
the Tlimah'iyah ranges. A force of 100,000 cavalry under the 
cominand of Khusni Malik, son of the Sultan's sister, was dis¬ 
patched on that crazy enterprise in 1337-8 (a. ii.738). Naturally, 
the horsemen came to grief among the mountains, and when they 
encountered tlic Ciiinese were defeated. 

The few men, about ten, who survived to return to Delhi were 
massacred by their bloodthirsty master. 

Fate of Bahau-d din. Another sister’s son of tlic Sultan 
flamed Bahau-d din rebelled at a date not speeiluML He failed 
and was betrayed, llis aiipalling fate is thus related by Ibn 
Batuta : 

‘They bound his legs and tied Ms arms tp his neck, and so conducted 
him to the 8uitan. He ordered the prisoner to be taken to the women his 
relations, and these insulted and spat upon him. Then he ordered him to 
be skinned alive, and, as his skin was torn off, his flesh was cooked with 
rice. Some was sent to his children and his wife, and the remainder was 
put into a great dish and given to the elephants to eat, but they would not 
touch it. The Sultan ordered his skin to be stuffed with straw, and to 
be placed along with the remains of Bahadur Bfira,® and to be exhibited 
througlaout the country,’ 

When Kishlu Kluln, governor of Sind, received the loathsome 
objects he ordered them to be buried. Ilis action infuriated the 
Sultan, who pursued the governor to death, and flayed alive a 
Kazf who had supported liim. 

Even after the lapse pf so manj^ centuries it is painful to copy 
the accounts of such horrors, but it is necessary to tell the truth 
about a man like Aruhammad bin Tughlak, and not to permit him 
to escape condemnation because he was attentive to the n’tnal 
of his religion, decent in private life, and extravagantly liberal 
to persons who attracted his capricious favour. 

Many pages might be filled with stories of the crimes committed 
by tiio murderous tyrant, but I forbear, 

^rKuin of the coimtry. The internal administration of the 
^ country went to ruin. The taxes were enhanced to a degree 
unbearable, and collected so rigcuousJy that the peasantry were 
reduced to beggary, and people whb possessed anything felt that 
they had ho resource but ^rebelUon. The Sultan came to hate his 
subjects and to take pleasure in their wholesale destruction. At 
one time he 

‘ led forth his army to ravage Hindpstan. He laid the country waste from 

^ The forced currency bears the dates a. n. 730, 7t'n, and 732 » a. n. 

A relative of Balban and claimant to the viceregal throne of Bengal. 
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Kanatij to Dalmau [on the Ganges, in the Rai Bareli District, Oudh], and 
every person that fell into his hands he slew. Many of the inhabitants fled 
and took refuge in tlie jungles, but the Sultan had the jungles surrounded, 
and every individual that was captured was killed.’ 

The victims, of course, were all or nearly all Hindus, a fact which 
added to the pleasure of the chase. 

. The short-lived empire. Muhammad bin Tiighlak, in the 
early part of his reign, controlled more or less fully an empire far 
larger than that under the rule any of his Muhammadan 
predecessors. It was divided into twenty-four provinces, com¬ 
prising, in modern terms, the Panjab, the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Bihar, Tirhut, Bengal, Sind, Malwli, GujarUt, 
and a large portion of the Deccan, including part of Mysore and 
the Coromandel coavSt or Ma’abar.^ The degree of subjectifui 
of the various provinces varied much, but in a large part of tlu* 
enormous area indicated the Sultan’s authority, when he chose 
to assert it, was absolute. 

The earlier revolts, which were many, were suppressed in the 
ruthless manner of which some examples have been cited* Later, 
the Sultan’s tyranny became so intolerable, and the resources at 
his command so much reduced, that he was uxiablcto resist rebellion 
with success or to prevent the break up of his empire. 

The turning-point was reached in 1^38~9 ==a. n. 730, when both 
Bengal and Ma’abar or Coromandel revolted and escaped from the 
Delhi tyranny. 

The decline and fall of the Sultanate, which may be dated from 
that year, or from 1340 in round numbers, will form the subject 
of the next chapter.^ 

/(chapter 3 

The Decline and Fall of the Sultanate of Delhi, a.d. 1340-1/>20 ; the 

Tughlak dynasty concluded ; Timur ; the Sayyids j the Lodi dynasty; 

Mam in Indian life. 

x^^evolt of Bengal. Bengal had been ruled since the close of 
the twelfth century by governors who were expected to recognize 
the suzerainty of Delhi and to send tribute more or less regularly 
to court. We have seen how Balban suppressed with merciless 
ferocity Tughril Khan’s attempt to attain formal independence. 
After the extermination of Tughril Khan and his followers, the 

1 The list (from Siraju-d din) is in Thomas, Chronicles, p. 203. By 
a slip the text mentions 28 provinces, while the list specifies 24. The name 
Ma’abar, given correctly in Arabic characters (), is misprinted Malabar 
in the English transliteration. No Sultan of Delhi had any concern with 
Malabar on the western coast. Briggs, the translator of Firishta^ con¬ 
founded Ma’abar with Malabar, and other people have made the same 
mistake. 

2 The chronology and authorities will be given at the end of chapter 8* 
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governorship was held by Balban’s second son, the father of Sultan 
Kaikobad, and after him by other members of Balban’s family. 
A contest between two brothers for tlie viceregal tlirone resulted, 
as already mentioned, in the interference of Tuglilak vShah, %vho 
marched across Bengal and carried off to Delhi Ihihruiiir SliaJi, 
the claimant whose pretensions had been riisallowcd. 'flic* cnjjtive 
was pardoned and sent back to Bengal by Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
but rebelled unsuccessfully. He was killed and liis stuffed skin 
was hawked about the empire along with that of the Sultan’s 
nephew, until both were buried by Kislilu Khan, with tragic 
results, as already stated. 

In 11188-0 (A.ii. 780) h'akhni-d dm (w Fakhra started a rebellion 
in Eastern Bengal, which eventualfy involved the whole province 
and brought about its corn^ 
plete se])aration from the 
Sul (ana h; of Delhi. Muham¬ 
mad bin '.riigliiak was too 
much occupied elsewhere to 
be able to assert his sove¬ 
reignty over Bengal, He,Jet. 
the province go, and it con¬ 
tinued to retain its in(l(‘])en- 
dence until recoiu|iu-recl by 
Akbar. Occasional eereuK)- Bengal coin of Fakhru-d din. 
nial admissions of the supe- 

,rior rank of the Sultan or Padshah of Delhi did not impair the 
substantial independence of the kings of Bengal. 

Rebellions in the south. About the same time, approximately 
..-1840, Saiyid Hasan, the governor of Ma’abar or CorQpiandeJ, 
revolted, and slew' llio Sultan’s olHcers. 

In 1841-2 (a.ii. 742) Muhammad bin Tughlak marched south¬ 
wards, on restoring his authority in the peninsula and 

inflicting condign punishment on the rebel. But when he arrived 
at Warangal, and was still distant three months’ march from his 
goal, an epidemic of cholera broke out in the camp, which killed 
many and endangered the life of the sovereign, who was attacked 
by tne disease. He was forced to retire to Daulatabiid, and thence 
to Delhi, having given permission that any persons who desired 
to do so might return to their old homes in the capital. The 
War^gal or Teling^U^^ to the empire. 

Famine. Thousands of people made the attempt to return, 
but few survived the journey, because an awful famine then raged 
throughout Malwa, and was particularly severe at Delhi. All 
cultivation had ceased, failure of the rains combining with misrule 
and anarchy to make ajgriculture impossible. The famine lasted 
for several years. The Sultan made some feeble efforts to restore 
tillage by o:ffering loans from the treasury^ but the cattle had 
perished and the people were too exhausted to make use of money. 

k Vijayanagar and Bahmani kingdoms. A few years earlier 
e southern expansion of the Muslim power had been checked, 
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and territory had been lost to the Hindus by the rapid rise of the 
kingdom of the Rayas of Vijayanagar to the south of the Krishna. 
The traditional date for the foundation of the city is 1330. Ten 
years later the new kingdom had become an important power. 

In the rebellion of Hasan or Zafar Ivlian, an officer of the 
Sultan, and either an Afghan or a Turk, laid the foundation of the 
great Bahmani Idugdom, with its capital at Kulbarga or Alisanabad. 

The history of both the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms or 
empires will be narrated with considerable fullness in Book V and 
not be pursued farther in this place. 

^.s^ubmission to the Egyptian KhaKf. At this time of general 
/'insurrection the crazy Sultan took it into his head to fancy that 
his sovereignty required the sanction of the KhalTf (Caliph), tiie 
head of Islam. Tie took ihudi pains to satisfy himself as to the 
identity of the prince entitled to the rank of Khalih and at length 
was convinced that the Sultan of Egypt possessed the power to 


grant the desired investiture. An embassy was scut fb Egypt, 

arid the ambassador dispatched from 
that country with a favourable reply 
was received with extravagant veiu'r- 
! ation. Muhammad bin Tughhik pro¬ 
fessed himself to be merely tlie vice¬ 
gerent of the Khallf, removed his own 
name from the coinage, and replaced it 
Khallf coin of Muhammad by that of the supreme ruler of Islam, 
bin Tughlak. The coins struck on that prmcq)le were, 

V issued during nlxiut tlirce yenrs, from 


1340 to 1343 (a. h. 741-3). Firoz Shah, the successor of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, also secured investiture from the Egyptian Khallf, 
and was as proud of the honour as his cousin had been. 

, / Death, of the Sultan. The historians give ample details of 
’'^ihe endless revolts which marked the latter years of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s disastrous reign, and of his attempts at snpi)ressiDn, 
in some measure successful. ‘ The people were never tired of 


rebelling, nor the king of punishing.’ 

It is needless to follow the wearisome story through all its horrors. 
The Sultan, after ineffectual efforts to recover the Deccan, where 


he retained nothing except Daulatabad, moved into Gujarfit in 
order lo suppress the disorders of that province, where he si>ent 


three rainy seasons. •He quitted Gujarat late in 1850 to pursue 
a rebel, and crossed the Indus into Sind, although his health had 
failed. While he was still on the bank of the river and a consider¬ 


able distance from Thatha (Tattah), the capital of Lower Sind, 
his illness increased and developed into a violent fever which 
killed him in Match Thus ‘ the Sultan was freed from his 

people, and the peopleTrdm their Sultan’. It ip astonishing that 
such a monster should have retained power for twenty-six years, 
and then have died in his bed. The misery caused by his savage 
I misrule is incalculable., Politically, he destroyed the hardly-won 
I supremacy of the Delhi Sultanate. 
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Court of the Sultan. The arrangements and ceremonial of the 
court of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlak differed widely from those, 
mainly based upon the Persian mode], which were observed by 
Akbar and his successors, as described in detail by Abu-1 Pazi 
and numerous European travellers. At the Sultan's court the 
proceedings were dominated by the forms of religion, each cere¬ 
mony being preceded by the ejaculation ‘ In tlic name of God ^ 
and precedence being given to tneologians. The Mogul ceremonial, 
on the contrary, was purely secular, precedence being given first to 
members of the royal family and then to ollieials according to rank. 

Executions. The interior of the Sultan’s ])ahice was ii})j)r()aehed 
' by three gates in sueeessioii. Outside the first gate were platforms 
on which the cx^tculloners sat. The ]>erH()ns condemned were 
executed outside the gate, where their bodies lay exposed for three 
days. The remains were then collected and thrown into a pit near 
the huts of the executioners. Tlu^ relatives w'cre not allowed to 
give the victims decent burial, but sometimes managed to do so 
by means of bribery. Tlic approaches to the palace were commonly 
blocked by mangled corpses.^ 

Audience-halls. The second gate opened on a spacious audience- 
hall for the gcxieral public. 

The ‘ scribes of the gate ’ sat at Ihe third portal, which could 
not be passed without the authorization of the Sultan, who gave 
his formal audiences inside in the ‘ Hall of a Thousand Columns 
The columns were of varnished wood, and the ceiling was of 
planks, admirably painted. The formal axidicnce usually was given 
after prayers in the afternoon, but sometimes at daybreak. 

"(jrder of precedence. The order of ixrecedence for placing 
and presentations was (\] tl^c Chief Kazi, or judge of Muslim law ; 
(3) the Chief Preacher ; the other Kazis ; (4) leading lawyers ; 
($J.pftfncipal descendants of the Prophet (Sayyids) ; 0) Shaikhs, 
or holy men; (7) ferotjxers and brothers-in-law of the Sultan, 
who had no son ] principal nobles ; (^.doreign notables ; 
(10) generals. 

Ceremonial at the ’Ids. Special ceremonial 'was observed on 
the occasions of the two great Id festivals Cldu-i fiir and '^Jdu4 , 
kurhdn). One peculiar incident may be mentioned. On those 
occasions there was set up a great perfume-holder (cassoletic) made 
of pure gold in sections, each of which ^required several men to 
carry it. Inside were three niches or compartments occupied by 
men whose business it was to diffuse incense from the burning of 
two kinds of aloe-wood, with ambergris, and benz-oin. The whole 
audience-hall was filled with the vapour. Boys carrying gold and 
silver barrels of rose-water and orange-water sprinkled the contents 
freely over all present". 

1 Badaoni says: ‘Moreover there was constantly in front of his royal 
pavilion and his civil Court a mound of dead bodies and a heap of 
corpses, while the sweepers and executioners were wearied out with their 
work of dragging (the wrctelied victims) mid puLLing them to death in 
crowds ’ (trahsl. Ranking, i. 317). 
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Daughters of Hindu kings made captive during the year were 
compelled to dance and sing, and then distributed to persons of 
distinction» 

Ceremonial when the Sultan returned. ‘Wlieii the Sultan 
returned from a progress a large leather reservoir was provided, 
filled with essence of roses and syrup dissolved in water, which 
everybody was free to drink. 

The Sultan, on several occasions when entering the capital, 
caused small catapults to be mounted on elephants from which 
were discharged gold and silver coins to be scrambled for by the 
populace. In proceeding he followed the precedent set by 
Alau-d dm Khilji immediately after his usurpation, when he sought 
to win popular acquiescence by scattering in the same way ‘ golden 
stars the half- and qimrteT-^fanams forming part of the immense 
booty brought from the Deccan. 

Moals in public. The Mogul sovereign always dined alone in 
the private apartments of the palace. Muhammad bin Tughlak 
used to dine in tlie audience-hall and share hivS meal with about 
twenty persons of eminence. 

He also provided a public banquet twice a day, once before 
noon and again in the afternoon. The order of ])reeedence was 
the same as that observed a1b levees, the judges and l.heologiaus 
being served first. The menu included loaves like cakes ; otiicr 
loaves split and filled ’^ith jsweef paste ; rice^ ibast meats, fowls, 
and mince.^ 

Accession of Fxroz Sh^, 1351# The death ©f the Sultan left 
his army camped on the bank of,the Indus masterless and helpless. 
The fighting force, as usual in India, was hampered by a crowd 
of women, children, and camp followers. When it attempted to 
start on its long homeward march it was assailed by Sind rebels 
and Mongol banditti. Much baggage was lost, and the women 
and children perished. Firoz Shah, the finst coiusin of the deceased 
sovereign and governor of one-fourth of the kingdom, was then 
in the camp, but was unwilling to assert himself and occupy the 
seat of his terrible relative. The army endured utter misery for 
three days by reason of the want of guidance. Tlien all the chief 
men, Muslims and Hindus alike, decided that the only person who 
could deliver the expeditionary force from destruction wa;s Firdz 
Shah- Although he professed uhwiffingness to accept the responsi¬ 
bility of government, and probably was sincere in his reluctance, 
he was forced to ascend the throne and assume command. He was 
enthroned in the camp on March 23, The existence of 

a leader soon effected an improvement, and the new Sultan 
ultimately succeeded in bringing back the survivors of the army 
to Delhi through Multan and Dcbalpiir. 

1 Ibn Batuta, transl. Defr^mery and Sanguinetti, tome iii, pp. 217-42. 
The whole account, which is well worth reading, has not been translated 
at all in E. db D*; but some details from another and less authoritative 
author are given in voL iii, pp. 575 foil. For Alau-d din see Ziau-d din 
Barani in E, d? D., iii. 158. 
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A pretender. Meanwhile, Khwaja Jahan, the aged governor 
of Delhi, misled by an untrue report of Firoz Shah’s death, had set 
up as Sultan a child falsely alleged to be the son of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. When h’lroz Shall approached the capital, Kliwaja 
Jahan, finding resistance hopeless, surrendered. The Sultan 
wished to spare him, but his advisers insisted that high treason 
must meet its just punishment. The old man, accordingly, was 
executed. The late Sultan, as a matter of fact, had left no son, 
so that the enthronement of a supposititious child could not be 
justified. 

Wars with Bengal. In 1353-4 (a.h. 754) Firoz Shah engaged 
in a war with the king of Bengal which lasted for eleven months. 
The Bengal monarch was defeated in a battle, the locality of which 
is not clearly indieuted. Firoz Shah offered a silver tanka for each 
enemy head. If the historian may be believed the heads counted 
and exceeded 180,000. The campaign had no result 

except the wanton slaughter thus evidenced. No territory was 
anncj^ed and the practical indeiiendcnce of the eastern province 
continued unimpaired. Some years later the war with Bengal 
was renewed. After some fighting terms of peace were arranged, 
and from that time, about 1360 (a.h. 701), the independence of 
Bengal was uncontested. The Sultan was entangled on his return 
in the wild country of Chutia Nagpur and was not heard of, for 
six months. Firoz Sluih made no attempt to recover his late 
cousin’s dominions in the Deccan. On the contrary, he tacitly 
acknowledged the autonomy of the BahmanI king by receiving 
an embassy froip him, and he likewise received envoys from the 
ruler of Ma’abar. 

Attacks on Sind. The Sultan sought to avenge his predecessor 
by maldng two attempts to subdue TJxaihah in Sind. On the first 
occasion, about 1361, he assemblcd90,00OQiivaIryand48() elephants. 
The result was disastrous. Supplies failed Imd a.ll the horses 
perished. Under pressure of dire necessity retreat to Gujarat 
was ordered. The army, misled, it was alleged, by treacherous 
guides, suffered unutterable misery in crossing the Rtinn of Cutch. 
For six months no hews from it reached Delhi, and everybody 
believed that the Sultan had perished. Order was maintained 
by Khan Jahan, the resourceful minister in charge of the capital, 
and in due course the Sultan with the remnant of his army emerged 
in Gujarat. 

After receiving reinforcements and equipping a fresh force 
Firoz Shall again advanced into Sind from Gujarat. On this 
occasion the invaders secured the crops in time, with the result 
that the people of the country in their turn suffered from famine. 
When Thathah appeared to be seriously threatened the Jtai 
with another chief surrendered, and accompanied Firoz Sh§h 
to Delhi, where they took up their residence, apparently as hostages* 
A relative of theirs continued to rule at Thathah, so that the 
government of Delhi failed to s^seure any substantial benefit from 
two costly campaigns and a final nominal success. 
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Personal tastes of Firoz Shah.. It seems to be plain tliat 
Firoz Shah possessed no military capacity. His early campaigns 
both in the east and the west were absolutely futile, and during 
the greater part of his long reign he abstained from war. His 
personal tastes were wholly inconsistent with the pursuit of glory 
in the field. He was extremely devout, although he allowed himself 
the kingly privilege of drinking wine, and spent much time in 
hunting. He was fond of Uu; study of history, and his master- 
passion was a love for building. 

He followed the example of his predecessors, by building a new 
Delhi called Firozabad, which included the site of Indarpat or 
Indraprastha, famous ih epic legend. The two inscribed Asoka 
columns now standing near Delhi were brought there by order of 
Firoz Shah, the one from Topra in the Ambiila District, and the 
other from Meerut. The contemporary historian describes in 
interesting detail the ingenious devices used to ensure the safe 
transport and erection of the huge monoliths. 

The Sultan also founded the cities of Hisar Firoza (Ilissar, 
to NW. of Delhi), and of Jaunpur (to the NW. of Benares), making 
use in each case of earlier Hindu towns and buildings. He has 
left on record under his own hand a list of the principal works 
executed during his reign of thirty-seven years, comprising towns^ 
forts, mosques, colleges, and many other buildings, besides em¬ 
bankments and canals. The canal constructed to supply Hisar 
Firoza with water was repaired in the texgn of Sh0.hjahan and has 
been utilized in the alinement of the Western Jumna Canal. His 
chief architect was MalilrGhazi Shahna, whose deputy was Abdu-1 
Hakk, also known as Jahir Sundhar. Asiatic kings, as a rule, 
show no interest in buildings erected by their predecessors, which 
usually are allowed to decay uncared for. Firoz Shah was peculiar 
in devoting much attention to the repair and rebuilding of ‘ the 
structures of former kings and ancient nobles . .. giving the restora¬ 
tion of those buildings the priority ’ over his own new convstructions, 

IntemaX administration. The internal administration of 
the country, as distinct from the Sultan’s personal hobbies, was 
in the hands of Khan Jahan, the minister, a converted Hindu from 
Telingana. When he died in 1370^^1, (a.h* 772) his place was 
taken by his son, who assumed the^aine title of JEOian Jahan, and 
conducted the government to the end of the reign. < Sultan Alau-d 
din, who had been in the habit of paying cash salaries to his ofiicers, 
had disapproved of the system of payment hy jagirSf of the assign¬ 
ment of lands and of the revenue whiclr otherwise would be paid 
to the state, believing that that system tended to produce insub¬ 
ordination and rebellion. But Firoz Shah and his advisers made 
the grant of jdgirs the rule. Akbar reverted to cash payments 
from the treasury and direct official administration so far as was 
practicable. 

Alleged prosperity. The statements of Ziau-d din Barani 
ih praise of Fir5z Shah cannot be accepted without reserve. It 
is no doubt true that the Sultan ‘ made the laws of the Prophet 
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Jais guide and desired to check oppression. But when we are 
told that 

‘ the peasants grew rich and were satisfied . . . Their houses were replete 
with grain, property, horses, and furniture ; every one had plenty of 
gold and silver ; no woman was without her ornaments, and no house 
was wanting in excellent beds and couches. Wealth abounded and com¬ 
forts were general. The whole realm of Delhi was blessed with the bounties 
of the Almighty ’ : 

the exaggeration of courtly flattery is obvious. The historian 
states that it had been the practice of previous Sultans to leave 
the peasant only one cow and take away all the rest. The milder 
rule of Flroz Shah, although it certainly diminished the tyranny 
practised, cannot have produced a paradise". 

Slave raiding. We are informed by the same author that 

‘ the Sultan was very diligent in providing slaves, and he carried his care 
so far as to command his great hef-holders and officers to capture slaves 
whenever they were at war, and to pick out and send the best for tJie 
service of the court ... Those chiefs who brought many slaves received the 
<'evr'ur. ... About 12,000 slaves became artisans of various kinds, 
i ■ viuJ were every day in readiness to attend as guards in the 

Sultan’s equipage or at the palace. Altogether, in the city and in the 
various ficfs, there were 180,000 slaves, for whose maintenance and comfort 
the Sultan took especial care. The institution took root in tlic very centre 
of the land, and the Sultan looked upon its due regulation as one of his 
incumbent duties.’ 

Such wholesale slave raiding clearly must have been the cause of 
much suffering, even though it be admitted that the slaves after 
capture were welTtreated. Sir Henryk Elliot absurdly called Firoz 
Shah ‘ this Akbar of his time ’, forgetting that Akbar at a very 
early date in his reign forbade the enslavement of prisoners of war. 
The slaves, of course, all became Musalmans, and the prosclyti^m 
thus effected probably was the chief reason why the Sul tan i'av'ou rod 
the system. After his death most of his slaves were killed by his 
successors. During his lifetime they must have been a strong 
bulwark of the throne. 

Abolition of torture. Wc have the good fortune to possess 
.a tract written by Fivoz Shiili himself which enumerates his good 
deeds as he understood them to be. One reform, the abolition 
of mutilation and torture, deserves unqualified commendation, 
and the orders must have been acted on to a considerable extent 
during his lifetime. The enumeration of the ‘ many varieties of 
torture ’ employed under former kings is horrible : 

‘ amputation of hands and feet, ears and noses ; tearing out the eyes, 
pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of the hands and 
feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving iron nails into the 
hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, sawing men asunder ; these 
and many similar tortures w^ere practised. 

The great and merciful God made me, His servant, hope and seek for 
His mercy by devoting myself to prevent the unlawful killing of Musalmans 
and the infliction of any kind of torture upon them or upon any men.’ 

1976 TT 
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Intolerance. But Firoz Shah could be fierce when his religious 
fanaticism was roused. He records the following facts : 

‘ The sect of ShTas, also called Hawdflz, had endeavoured to make 
proselytes. ... I seized them all and I convicted them of their errors and 
perversions. On the most zealous I inflicted caj[)ital punishment {iiiydsa()y 
and the rest I visited with censure [IdziT)^ and threats of public punishment. 
Their books I burnt in public and by the grace of God the influence of 
this sect was entirely suppressed.’ 

An immoral sect, which followed obscene practices, resembling 
those of certain Hindu Saktas, was dealt with in a drastic fashion, 
which had more justification than his treatment of the Shlas. 

j ‘ I cut off the heads of the elders of this sect, and imprisoned and banished 
'the rest, so that their abominable practices were put an end to.’ 

He caused the ‘ doctors learned in the holy I^aw ’ to slay a man 
who claimed to be the Mahdb ‘ and for this good action he. wrote, 
^ I hope to receive future reward’. 

He was much shocked on hearing of the erection of certain new 
Hindu temples. 

‘ Under divine guidance I destroyed these edifices, and I killed those 

I leaders of infidelity who seduced others into error, and the lower orders 

II subjected to stripes and chastisement, until this abuse was entirely 
/ abolished.’ 

He went in person to a certain village named Malah, apparently 
near Delhi, where a religious fair was being held, which was 
attended even by ‘ some graceless Musalmans 

I ‘ I ordered that the leaders of these people and the promoters of this 
j abomination should be put to death. I forbade the infliction of any severe 
’ punishment on the Hindus in general, but I destroyed their idol temples 
and instead thereof raised mosques.’ 

He caused certain Hindus of Kohana who had built a new temple 
to be executed before the gate of the palace, ‘ as a warning that no 
zimmt [sciL non-Muslim paying the jizya as the price of his life] 
could follow such wicked practices in a Musalman cquntry 

The historian witnessed the burning alive of a Brahman who had 
practised his rites in public. 

Those unquestionable facts prove thal; Firoz Shah carried on 
the savage tradition of the early invaders, and believed that he 
served God by treating as a capital crime the public practice of 
their religion by the vast majority of his subjects. He was far 
indeed from sharihg the views held by Akbat* in middle and later 
life, although that sovereign in the early years of his reign had 
followed to some extent the precedent set by Firoz Shah. 

Bought conversions. The Sultan continues : 

‘I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the religion of the prophet,, 
and I proclaimed that every one who repeated the creed and became a 
, Musalman should be exempt from the ^izya or poll-tax. Information of 
/ this came to the ears of the people at large, and great numbers of Hindus; 
I presented themselves, and were admitted to the honour of Islam. Thus- 
^,^they came forward day by day from every quarter, and, adopting the faith> 
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were exonerated from the jizya, and were favoured with presents and 
honours,' 

Such was the origin of a large part of the existing Muhammadan 
population. Several other sovereigns continued the process of 
conversion by bribery. 

Thejij^ygj,. The jizya in Delhi was assessed in three grades ; 
namely, 1st class, 40 tankas ; 2nd class, 20 tankas ; 8rd class, 10 
ianJcas. In former'reigns Brahmans had 
been excused. Firoz Shah, after consulta¬ 
tion with his learned lawyers, resolved to 
include them. The Brahmans assembled, 
and fasted near his new palace on the 
Ilidge for several days until they were at 
the point of dcatli. The diniculty thus 
threatened was compromised by the assess¬ 
ment of a reduced all-round rate on Brah¬ 
mans of 10 tankas and 50 jaitals. The silver tankah Qi grains 
was worth a little less than the later rupee of 180 grains.^ 

G^emt due to the Sultan. Firoz Shah, when due allowance 
is TOade for his surroundings and education, could not have escaped 
from the theory and practice of bigoted intolerance. It was not 
possible for him in his age to rise, as Akbar did, to the conception 
that the ruler of Hindostan should cherish all his subjects alike,' 
whether Musalman and Hindu, and allow every man absolute 
freedom, not only of conscience, but of public worship. The 
Muslims of the fourteenth century were still dominated by the 
ideas current in the early days of Islam, and were convinced tliat 
the tolerance of idolatry was a sin. Firoz Sh ah, whatever may have 
been his defects or weaknesses, deserves nuicli credit for having 
mitigated in some respects th<? horrible practice of his predecessors, 
and for having introduced some tincture of humane feeling into 
the administration. He was naturally a kind charitable man, 
and his good deeds included the foundation of a hospital. 

Death of Firozs Shah in 1388. Anarchy. FIroz Shah, who 
had been forty-two years of age when called to the throne, lost 
capacity for affairs as the infirmities of ad¬ 
vancing years increased. Experiments made 
in the way of associating his sons with himself 
in the government were not successful, and his 
minister, the younger Khan JahS-n, was tempted 
to engage in treasonable practices. In Sep¬ 
tember 1388 the old Sultan died, aged about 
eighty. The government fell into litter confusion. A series of 
puppet sultans, all equally wanting in personal merit, pass rapidly 
across the stage. The kingdom, in fact, ceased to exist, and the 
governor qUyery.province assumed practical independence. For 

^ Thomas, Chronicles^ pp. 218 n., 219 n., 282, 281 n. 64 jaitals made 
one tankah in the fourteenth century. A Brahman, consequently, paid 
about ten rupees a year. The coin No. 207 of Thomas shows that the 
word should be vocalized as jaiial. 
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about three years, from 1394 to ISO?', two rival Sultans had to find 
room within" the precincts of the Delhi group of cities. Sultan 
Mahmud, a boy grandson of Firdz Shah, was recognized as king 
in Old Delhi, while his relative Nusrat Shah claimed similar rank 
in FIrozabad a few miles distant. 

‘ Day by day, battles were fought between these two kings, who were 
like the two kings in the game of chess.’ 

It is not worth while to either remember or record the unmeaning 
struggles between the many rival claimants to a dishonoured throne. 

Mahmud and his competitor, Nusrat Shah, were the last of the 
series of nominal Sultans who filled up the interval between the 
death of Firoz Shah in 1388 and the invasion of Timur ten years 
later. 

Invasion of Timur, 1398. Amir TimCir (Tmuir-i-Jaug, the 
Tamerlane of Tamburlaine of English litcratiu’e) was a Barlas 
Tprfc whose father was one o’f the earliest converts to Islain. 
Born in 1336 Timur attained the throne of Samarkand in 1360, and 
then entered on a career of distant conquests, rivalling those of 
Chingiz Kbiln, whom he equalled in ferocity and cruelty, altliough 
he W5VS a Miisalmfin and equipped with considerable knowledge 
of Muslim toe. He died in 1405^ when meditating the conquest 
of Chfha'ahd Vr -k-nii f-rw-p.i-.i wifi', -rager anticipation to the 
slaughter of : :.-(!* 'ic. II-.- needed no formal pretext 

for his attack os- I 'I'l.c b i-IfI- o of the government, the 

reputed wealth of the country and the fact that pipst of the inhabi¬ 
tants were idolaters offered more than sufficient inducement to 
undertake the cgp,quest. 

Early in 13j9i one of his grandsons, commanding an advanced 
guard, laid siege to Multan, atld carptiired it after six months. 
In the autumn Timur himself crossed the Indus, with a large 
cavalry force, said to number 9{),000 ; sacked Tulamba, to the 
north-east of Multan, massacring or enslaving the inhabitants. 
Near Panipat, where Mahmud Tughlak essayed to ojipose him, 
the invader won an easy victory, He then occupied Delhi and 
was proclaimed king. Sorrie resistance by the inhabitants provoked 
a general massacre. Previously nearly 100,000 prisoners had been 
slain in cold blood. The city was thoroughly plundered for five 
days, all the accumulated wealth of generations being carried oil 
to Samarkand, along with a multitude of women and other captives. 
Timur was careful to bring away all the skilled artisans he could 
find to be employed on tlic buildings at his^capital. 

He had no intention of staying in India. He returned through 
^ Meerut, storming that city, and slaying everybody. He then 
visited Hard war, and marching along the foot of the mountains, 
where it was easy to cross the rivers, quitted India as he had come 
by the way of the Panjab, ‘ leaving anarchy, famine^ and pestilence 
behind him’- 

The so-called Sayyids. The appalling atrocities of Timur’s 
raid, which have been barely indicated in the preceding paragraphs, 
destroyed all semblance of government in Upper India. The rest 
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of the country, of course, remained wholly unafPeeted by it, and 
it is probable that many kingdoms Iiardly knew that the invasion 
had occurred. No regular Sultan’s ^''vornmrrt v.t^ e-tablished at 
Delhi until more than half a cem wy .iM* :■ 'IT- .sv'* departure. 
From 1414 to l^^Ji the affairs of the city and a very small territory 
adjoining were’^aS^fiinistered, first by faiizr Khan, who had been 
governor of the Panjab, and then by three of his successors. Those 
princes, who never assumed the royal style or struck coins in their 
own names, professed to regard themselves as Timur’s deputic^.^ 
They pretended to be Snyyids. nnd consetiuently arc clevscribed m 
the 'history text-books as'The Siiyyid dynasty. Their insignificant 
doings do not merit further noiiee. The last of the line, named 
Alaii-d dm, was allowed to retire to Budaon, W'hcrc he lived in 
pei^ee for many years, 

Sultan Baiilol Lodi. Balildl Ivhan, an Afghan of the Ix)dl 
fribc, who had become governor of the PanjEb and independent 
of Delhi, seized the throne in 1450,.and was pin)claimed,„Sulb1in- 
He engaged in a war with the king of Jaiinpur in the east, that 
kingdom having thrown off its allegiance during the anarchy 
following on Timur’s invasion; and when he died had succeeded 
in dispossessing Husain Sliah, the king of Jaipur, and in replacing 
him by his own son Barbak Shah as viceroy. He may be said to 
have recovered a certain amount of control over territory extending 
from the foot of the mountains to Benares, and as far south as 
the borders of Bundelkhand. 

Pathan Kings of Delhi. Many authors, including some who 
*^should have known better, erroneously call all tlie Sultans of Delhi 
from 120G to 1450 Pathans or Afghans. In reality Bahldl .Lodi 
was the first Pathan or Afghan Sultan. The only other Algliiin 
rulers in DelhT“WSrb the Sur family of Shcr Shall, who di^pnlcd 
the kingdom with Iluniayun aneV Akbar." ATI historical errors 
are hard to kill. I do not know any error wliieh has shown more 
vitality than the false designation ‘ Pathan Kings of Delhi ’ 
applied to Turks and people of all sorts. 

, Sikandar Lodi. The nobles promptly ehose Nizam Khan, 
a son of Bahlol, as his father’s successor. He assumed the royal 
style of Sultan Sikandar Ghazi ^1489). The principal politfeal 
event of his feign was the expulsion of his brother Barbak Shah 
from Jaunpur, and the definite annexation of that kingdom. The 
Sultan also annexed Bihar and levied tribute from Tirhut. The 
reader must understand that in those days * anriexatidh ’ meant 
no more than an extren>ely lax^qnjrpl over th^^Afghan military 
chiefs of districts, who were"c51hp3ledTry force to yield 

temporary’and imperfect obedience lo tlie Sultan of Delhi. 

Muhammadan authors speak well of Sultan Sikamndar, who was 
a fupous He entirely ruined the shrines of Mathura, con¬ 

verting the buildings to Muslim uses, and generally was extremely 

1 F. Thomas proved that Firishta was mistaken in asserting that the 
so-called Sayyids struck coin in the name of Timur. Tlie coins they 
issued bore the names of the regular Sultans of Delhi who preceded them. 
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hostile to Hinduism. He strictly followed Koranic law, and was 
a careful, scrupulous ruler, within the limits of his excessive 
bigotry. He took a special interest in medical lore. His reign was 
remarkable for the prevalence of exceptionally low prices for both 
food and other things, so that ‘ small means enabled their possessor 
to live comfortably 

Agra, which had been ruined by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and had sunk into insignificance, was improved by Sultan Sikandar, 
who generally resided there, gikanidara, where Akbar’s tomb 
stands, is named after the Lodi monarchT 

A terrible earthquake, ex binding to Persia, occurred in 1505^ 
and did much damage in northern India. But the hivstorians, as 
usual, fail to give any particulars, confining their efforts at descrip¬ 
tion to piling up adjectives. 

, Sikandar died a natural death at the close of 
/ The kingdom of Jaunpur. It will be convenient to notice 
■briefly in this place the history of the short-lived kingdom of 

Jaunpur, the relations of which 
with the Lodi Sultans supplied the 
most important political events 
of their reigns. The foundation 
of the Muhammadan city of Jaun- 
puT by Firoz Shah Tughlak has 
been mentioned. In 1894 Mah¬ 
mud Turblnk appointed a power¬ 
ful emuK'h nubl(: < il !■;■•! Khwaja 
Jah^n to be ‘Lord of the Bast’ 
(MaliJm-sh shark) with his head-quarters at Jaunpur. In those 
days the control exercised by Delhi was so feeble that every pro¬ 
vincial governor was practically independent- After the violence 
of Timur had shattered the Delhi government in 13^8, Khwaja 
Jahan’s adopted son seized the opportunity and set up as an inde¬ 
pendent king with the style of Mubarak Shah Sharki Eastern), 
in 1899. 

The newly made king was quickly succeeded in 1400 by his 
younger brother Ibrahim, who reigned prosperously for forty years. 
Like Sikandar Lodi he was a bigoted MusalmHn, and ‘ a steady, 
if not bloody persecutor He Von the approval of the historians 
who shared his religious sentiments, but, as usual, the other side 
of the case is not on record. Ibrahim’s son Mahmud also is spoken 
of as a successful ruler. Husain Shah, the last independent king, 
was overcome by Bahlol Lodi in or about 1476, and driven to take 
refuge with his namesake of Bengal. 

The expedient attempted at the beginning of Sikandar Lodi’s 
reign of leaving Jaunpur to his elder brother Barbak Slmh in full 
sovereignty was a failure, and led to war, in which Delhi was 
successful. 

The experiment, when repeated at the time of Ibrahim Lodf s 
accession, again failed. Jalal Khan, Ibrahim’s brother, who had 
been set up as king of Jaunpur, was defeated and killed. From 
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that time the ‘ Kingdom of the East ’ no longer pretended to an 
independent existence. It may be considered to have come to 
an end in or about 1476, when Bahlol Lodi expelled his brother 
Barbak Shah. 

All the members of the Jaunpur dynasty were patrons of Persian 
and Arabic literature. Their principal memorial is the group of 
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noble mosques at Jaunpur, designed in a peculiar style, including 
many Hindu features. The buildings arc unusually massive, 
have no minarets, and arc characterized by stately, gateways with 
sloping^ walls. The mosques date from the reigns of Ibrahim, 
Mahhiud, and IIiLsain Shah. 

, ..Ibrahim Lodi. The new Sultan, Ibrahim, who succeeded his 
^^^ther Sikandar, could not succeed in keeping on good terms with 
-^is Afghan nobles, and his reign was mostly occupied by conflicts, 
with them. When he was victorious he took cruel vengeance. 
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Ultimately the discontent of the Afghan chiefs resulted in an 
invitation being sent by Daiilat ICIxan Lodi to Babur, the King 
or Padshah of Kabul. Babur, after several indecisive incursions, 
started on his final invasion in November 1525 ; and on April 21, 
1526, inflicted on Sultan Ibrahim a crushing defeat at Panipat, 
which cost him his throne and life. The battle will be described 
in connexion with the reign of the victor. 

Low prices. The reign of Ibrahim was even more remarkable 
than that of his father for the extreme lowness of jirices, due jiartly 
to copious rain followed by abundant harvests, and largely to the 
want of metallic currency. We are told that ' gold and silver were 
only procurable with the greatest difliculfcy \ and that sellers 
were ready to offer most extravagant quantities of ]>r(>duce for 
cash. ‘If a traveller wished to proceed from Delia to Agra, one 
haUl6l% would suflice for the expenses of himself, his horse, and 
four attendants.’^ 

The coin referred to appears to be the piece weighing about 146 
grains, composed of billon or mixed 
copper and silver in varying proportions. 
The most valuable pieces cannot liuve 
been worth more than two or three pence 
each. Timur’s invasion, apparently, must 
have produced tremendous economic 
effects, which have been very imper- 
A bahl6lL fectly recorded. Gold and silver seem 

to have been still abundant in the time 
of Firoz Shah Tughlak, before Timur’s operations. 

> Tlie Sultanate of Delhi, The bloodstained annals of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, extending over nearly three centuries and a 
quarter (1206-1526), are not pleasant reading. They do not repay 
minute stu8y in detail, except for special purposes. The episodes 
of Chingiz Khan and Timur are filled with sickening horrors, and 
the reigns of several Sultans offer little but scenes of bimidslu-rl, 
tyranny, and treachery. All the Sultans without exception were 
fierce bigqts.,^ Even Fir6z Shah Tughlak, who exhibited a certain 
amouhi of kindly humanity, ahd felt some desire to do good to 
his people, was by hO free from the savage intolerance 

of his contemporaries. 

Many of the Sultans, including the most fprocious^ had nice 
taste in the refinejnents of Arabic and Persian literature. They 
liked to be surrounded by men learned in the peculiar lore of 
Islam, and were liberal patrons Of the accomplishments which 
interested, them. 

They introduced into India several new styles of architecture, 
based primarily on the model of buildings at Mecca, Damascus, 
and other cities of the Muslim world, but profoundly modified by 
Hindu influences. The innumerable ITindii buildings overthrown 
supplied materials for the new mosques and colleges, for the 
construction of which the conquerors were compelled to utilize 

^ Thomas, Chronicles^ p. 360 ; E. db D., iv. 476. 
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the services of Indian craftsmen. The buildings of the Sultanate 
consequently dispbiv (‘hnracteristics whicl' them readily 

from the Mii.slini s in other parts ■ -I -il.:. Numerous 

authors group all the styles of architecture during the period of 
the Sultanate under the term ' Pathan a most inappropriate and 
misleading d'-'ii.r!.'.-:ion. Dahlol Lodi, who came to the throne in 
the middle l=; : ■ iil.: century, was the first Pathan ruler of 

Delhi, and his dynasty consisting of three members (1451~'1526) 
was the only Pathan liiie oT Sn!l;n)s. The Sur family of Slier 
Shah, who enjoyed a certain amount of contested and precarious 
power as rulers of Hindostau from 1542 to 1550, also were Pathans 
or Afghans, but they cannot be reckoned properly in the succession 
of Sultans. No such thing as a Pathan style of arohiteciture ever 
existed. Several distinct styles current in different bx^alities and 
at various times during the ])criod of the Sultanate may be dis¬ 
tinguished, bub the subject is too technical for further notice in 
this giaec. 

^ jG^uses of Muslim success. The Muhammadan invaders 
'Undoubtedly were superior to their Hindu opponents in fighting 
power and; so long as tliey remained uncorrupted by wealth and 
luxury were practically invincible. The explanation of their 
success, already briefly discussed in relation to the earliest cam¬ 
paigns, is not far to seek. The men came from a cool climate in 
hilly regions, and were for the most part heavier and p hysical ly 
sfrbngpr than their opponents. Their flesh diet as compared with 
(he v(;g(4jiiijui Ivabits^ prevalent in India, combined with thejr 
frecrdom i roni I he restrictions of caste rules concerning food, 
Lended Ui d( vtdo)) the kind of energy required by an invading force. 
Their fiercAanaticisih, which regarded the destruction of millions 
of non-Muslims as a service eminently pleasing to God, made them 
absolutely pitiless, and consequently far more terrifying than the 
ordinary enemies met in India. While they emplnyed every kind 
of frightfulness to terrify the Indians, they were themselves 
ordinarily saverl from fear by their deep conviction that a GhM— 
a slayer of an infidel—if lie sliould happen to be killed himself, 
went straight to all the joys of an easily intelligible paradise, 
winning at the same time undying fame as a martyr. The courage 
of the invaders was further stimulated by the consciousness that 
no retreat was open to them. They must either subdue ut'feeHy 
by sheer force the millToniS confronting their thousands or be 
completely destroyed. No middle course was available. The 
enormous wealth in gold, silver, afid jewels, not to mention more 
commonplace' valuables, siccumulated in the temples, palaces, 
and towns' of India fired their imagination and offered the most 
splendid conceivable rewards for, valour. The Hindu strategy 
and tactics were oTfl-Tashioncd, based on ancient te.x^-)bap£s» 
which took no account of foreign methods ; and the unity of 
command on the Indian side was always more or less hampered 
by tribal, sectarian, and caste divisions. Each horde of the 
foreigners, on the contrary, obeyed a single leader in the Field, 

K3 ’ ' ... .. 
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and the commandexs knew how to make use of shock tactics, 
that is to say, well-directed cavalry charges, which rarely failed 
to scatter the Hindu hosts. Elephants, on which Hindu tradition 
placed excessive reliance, proved to be useless, or worse than 
useless, when pitted against well-equipped, active cavalry. The 
Hindu cavalry does not seem to have attained a high standard 
of efficiency in most parts of the country. 

Thus it happened that the Muslims, although insignificant in 
numbers when compared with the vast Indian poi)uIatic)n, usually 
secured easy victories, and were able to kcci) in subjection for cen¬ 
turies enormous multitudes of Hipdus. 

^ Nature of tlie Sultans’ government. Bengal, after it had 
/feeen dverrun by a few parties of horsemen at the dose of the twelfth 
^ century, remained for ages under the heel of foreign chiefs who 
were sometimes Afghans, and the province never escaped from 
Musalman rule untu it passed under British control. The wars 
with Bengal of which we read during the period of the Sultanate 
were concerned only with the claim preferred by Delhi to receive 
homage and tribute from the Muslim rulers of Bengal. Those 
rulers, in their turn, often seem to have left Hindu Kajas undis¬ 
turbed in their principalities, subject to the payment of tribute 
with greater or less regularity. Indeed the same practice necessarily 
prevailed over a large part of the Muslim dominions. Some sort 
of civil government, had to be carried on, and the strangers had not 
either the numbers or the capacity for civil administration except 
iii a limited area. The Sultans left no fruitful ideas or valuable 
institutions be^n^tbcni* Alau-d din Khilji, an unlettered savage, 
issued, it is true, many regulations, but they were ill-foimded and 
died witlj.Jtite. ^ 

The government both at head-quarters and in, tlie provinces 
was an arbitrary despotism, ]jmcl.i(‘!i,lly unchecked except by 
rebellion and assassination. A strong autocrat, like Alau-d din, 
never allowed legal scruples to homper his. will, and Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, who professed r(‘\ crenc(: Tor the sacred law, was the 
5 worst tyrant of them all. The succcssipn to the throne usually 
!' was effected by means of anixxegnlar.election conducted by military 
u chiefs, and the person diosen to be^gulta^^^ necessarily 

\ a felalive of his predecessor. 

^Jslam in Indian life. The permanent establishment of 
Muhammadan governments at Pelhi Stod other cities, 

combined with the steady growth of a settled^ resident Muslim 
population forming a ruling class in the midst *of a vastly more 
numerous Hindu popnlnfion, necessarily produced immense 
changes in India. Tbt; Mnluiinnuidmi element increased continually 
in thr^e ways, namely, by immigration from beyond the north¬ 
western frontier, by conversions, whether forcible or purchased, 
and by birth. In modern times statistics prove that MuHammadans 
in India tMd to multiply more ra])idly than Hindus, and Idle same 
ratio probably held good in the days of the Sultanate. We do not 
possess any statistics concerning the growth of the Muhammadan 
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population in any of the three ways mentioned, but we know that 
it occurred in all the ways. It was impossible that the presence 
of a strange element so large should not bring about important 
modifications of Indian life. 

Strength, of Muhammadan religion. The Muhammadans 
were not absorbed into the Indian caste system of Hinduism as 
their foreign predecessors, the Sakas, Huns, and others, had been 
absorbed in the course of a generation or two. The definiteness 
of the religion of Islam, foimcled on a written revelation of known 
date, preserved its votaries from the fate which befell the adherents 
oF Shainanisiii and the other vague religions of Central Asia. 
When the Sakas, Huns, and the rest of the early immigrants set¬ 
tled in India and married Hindu women they merged in the Hindu 
caste system with extraordinary rapidity, chiefly l)ecause they 
possessed no religion suflicicntly dclinitc to protect them against 
the power of the Brahmans. The Muslim with his Kora^ and Iris 
Ih’ophet was in a different x)C)siti()n. He believed in his intelligible 
religion witlx ail his heart, maintained against all comers the noble 
doctrine of the unity of God, and heartily despised the worshippers 
of many gods, wdl li Ilicir idols and ceremonies. The Muhammadan 
settlers consequently regarded themselves, whether rich or poor, 
as a superior race, and ordinarily kept apart so far as possible 
from social contact with the idolaters. But, in course of time, the 
barrier was partially broken down. One cause which promoted 
a certain degree of intercourse was the necessity of continuing 
the employment of unconverted Hindus in clerkships and a host of 
minor ollicial j^osts which the Musalmtins could not fill themselves. 
Another was the large number of conversions effected cither by 
fear of the'sword or by purchase. The Hindus thus nominally 
converted retained most of their old habits and connexions. Even 
now their descendants are often half-Iiiudu in their moof life. 
..^Evolution of Urdu. The various necessities which forced the 
x/Muharnmadans and Hindus to meet each other involved the 
evolution of a common language. Some Muhammadans learned 
Hindi and even WTote in it, avS Malik Muhammad of Jfiis did 
in the time of Humayim. Multitudes of Hindus must have 
acquired some knowledge of Persmn. A convenient compromise, 
between the two languages resulted in the formation.qf 
the campJtuuguage* the name being derived from the Turk! word 
urdUy ‘ camp the original form of the English word ‘ haKie 
Urdu is a Persianized form of Western HindL spoken especially 
in the neighbour!lood of Delhi. Its grammar and structure 
continue to be Hindi in the main, while the words ate largely 
Pe rsian . The language of Persia after the Muhammadan conquest 
became filled with Arabic words, which, consequently, are numerous 
in Urdm.. No definite data can be assigned to the beginnings 
of Urdu, which shades off into Hindi by insensible gradations, 
but it is certain that during the Sultanate period the evolution 
of a language intelligible to both the conquerors and the conquered 
went on unceasingly. Urdu gradually became the vernacular of 
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Indian Muhammadans and developed a literature. Many Hindi 
words occur in the writings of Amir or Mir KhusrCi, who died in 
1325, and is sometimes reckoned as a writer of Urdu. 

Modification of Hindu religion. The introduction of the 
religion of the Prophet as a permanent factor in the life of India 
could not but modify the notions of Hindu thinkers. Althougli 
it is hardly necessary to observe that the idea of the unity of God 
always has been and still is familiar to even uneducated Hindus, 
it seems to be true that the prominence given to thnt 6octrine by 
Muslim teaching encouraged (ho rise oi' rc-ligioiis schools which 
sought for a creed capable of expressing Muhammadan and Hindu 
devotion alike. 

Ram^and and Kahir. The most famous teacher whose 
doctrine was the basis of such schools was Rrunananrh who lived 
in the fourteenth century, and came from llic soudi. He preached 
in Hindi and admitted people of all castes,' or of no (‘uste, to his 
order. He had twelve apo>stlcs or cVj'. f di'ch.* ■ . vd. > ineiuded 
a Rajput, a currier, a barber, and a 'li.i ..ioisloI:.'! -a-. namely, 
liablr. The verses of Kablr, which arc still familiar in northern 
India, show clear traces of Muhammadan influence. lie eondenmed 
the worship of idols and the institution of caste. Both Musalmilns 
and Hindus are included among his Collowers, who arc known as 
Kabirpanthis, or ‘ travellers on tlie way of I^bir who claimed 
to be ‘ at once the child of Allah and of Hrun 

A few stanza^ may be quoted to prove how Hinduism and Mtax 
reacted one upon the other in the days of the Lodi Sultans : 

1 

O Servant, where dost thou seek Me ? Lo ! I am beside thee. 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque ; I am neither in Kaaba nor in 
Kailash : 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and renunciation. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me : tliou shalfc meet 
Me in a moment of time. 

Kabir says, ‘ O Sadhu ! God is the breath of all breath.’ 

II 

It is needless to ask of a saint the caste to whicli he belongs; 

For the priest, the warrior, the tradesman, and all the thirty-six castes, 
alike are seeking for God. 

It is but folly to ask what the caste of a saint may be ; 

The barber has sought God, the washer-woman, and the carpenter— 

Even Raidas was a seeker after God. 

The Rishi Swapaeba was a tanner by caste. 

Hindus and Moslems alike have achieved that End, where remains no 
mark of distinction. 

* xnii 

There is nothing but water at the holy bathing places ,• and I know that 
they are useless, for I have bathed in them. 

The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak; I know, for I have cried 
aloud to them. 
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The Purana and the Koran are mere words ; lifting up the curtain, I 
have seen. 

Kabir gives utterance to the words of experience ; and he knows very 
well that all other things are untrue.^ 

Such teaching is closely akin to that of the Persian mystics, Jalalu-d 
din Runii, liafiz, and the rest, whose doctrine was embraced iii« 
the sixteenth century by Abu-1 Fazl and Akbar. Kabir is the 
spiritual ancestor of Nanuk, the founder of the Sikh sect. 

Df, Wrquhar^^ observes that 

‘ it is a mOvSt extniordiiuiry fact that tlie theology of Kabir was meant 
to unite Hindus and Miihamnuidiins in the worship of the one Clod ; yet the 
most implacable hatred arose between the Sikhs and the Miihurnmudans j 
and from tiiat hatred came the Khalsa, the Sikh nuHLary order, which 
created the hereest enemies the Mughal emperom hud. It is also most 
noteworthy that caste has found its way back into every Hindu sect that 
has disowned it.’ 

Seclusion of women. Although ancient Indian literature, 
such as the ArthafidHtra of KauLilya, alludes oeeavsionally to the 
practice of the seclusion of woriuui, many records indicate that 
the seclusion, even afhohg the wealthy and leisured classes, although 
practised, was less strict than it is now in m{)st parts of India, 
tore exarnple of the dominant Muslims, combined with the desire 
of the Hindus to give the female members of their families every 
possible protection against the foreigners, has made the practice 
of living ‘ behind the curtain' both more fashionable and more 
widely prevalent than it used to be in ancient tinics.. 


CHRONOLOGY OP THE SULTANATE, 1290-1520 


The KMljl (Khalj) Dynasty 

Jalalu-d niN (FinSz Shah) . . . 

Famine.. 

Mongol inroad . 

Annexation of Ellichpur (Jlichpur) 

Alau-d DiN, ace. ; murder of Jahllu-d din . 

Conquest of Gujarat . . . , . . 

Mongml invasions 

Massacre of Mongols at Dellii . 

Southern campaigns of Malik Kaffir 
Sack of Chi tor 

KuTBTJ'D DiN MxJBAKAIC . , . 

Destruction of Harpal Deo Yadava 

[Khusru Khan, usurper, <fec.] .... 


acc. 12D0 

. mr 

. 1292 

. 1294 

‘ im: 

1297-8 
. 1297-1805 

. nws 
i^a§~ii 
. 1808 
lice. Jan. 1815 
. 1818 
1818-20 


^ One Hundred Poerns of Kabir. Translated by Rabindranath Tagore, 
assisted by Evelyn Underhill. Published by the India Society, London, 
at the Chiswick Press, 1914. Miss Underhill dates Kabir from about 
1440 to 1518. He used to be placed between 1880 and 1420. 

® Primer of Hinduism, 2nd ed., Oxford University Press, 1912, p. 138. 
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The Tughlak Pynastij 

Ghiyasu-d din Ttighlak Shah (Ghazi Malik) , 
Wars in Bengal and Deccan 
Muhammad Adil bin Tughlak (Fakhru-d din Jima, 
Ulugh Khan) ..... 
Evacuation of Delhi; foundation of Daulatabad 
Forced currency of brass and copper for silver 
Expedition against China .... 
Revolt of Bengal and Ma'abar 
General break-up of empire began about . 
'Prolonged famine for several years began 
Vijayanagar a powerful kingdom 
I^ahmani kingdom of the Deccan founded 
The Sultan in Gujarat and Sind 
FiRuz SiiAii Tughlak 
War in Bengal . 

Attacks on Sind 
. Death of Firoz Shah , 


also 


ace. 1321 
about 1321-4 
styled 

Feb.1325 
1320-7 
1329-32 

1337- 8 

1338- D 

.. 1340 

. 1342 

* 1340 

. 1347 

1347-51 

acc. 1351 
1353-4 
about 1300-2 
. Sept. 1388 


Break up of ihe Sultanate 

Sundry insignificant princes, Mahmud Tughlak, &c. , , 1388-08 

Invasion of TImue ...... 1308 

Independence of Jaunpur . . . , . . .1301) 

Anarchy.. , 1300-1414 

The so-called Sayyids at Delhi and neighbourhood 1414-50 


The LodfL Dynasty 

Sultan Bahlol Lodi ...... 

Recovery of Jaunpur . . . o , 

Sultan Sikandar Lodi . . . . . . 

Earthquake in Hindostan and Persia • 

Sultan IbraiiIm Lodi . . . , c . 

First battle of Panipat, defeat and death of Ibrahim; 

Sultanate ....... 


. acc. 1^150 
. about 1470 
. acc. 1480 
. 1505 

ace. 1517 
end of the 

. 1526 


Authorities 

The leading authority for the Khilji and Tughlak dynasties is the 
Tdrlkh-i Firoz Shdhl by Ziau-d din Barani in F. D., iii. For the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak I have made large use of Ibn Batuta’s travds, 
translated into French by Defrtocryand Sanguinetti (with Arabic text), 
Paris, 1853-8. Paiii of‘ that work has been rendered into Engllsli in 
E. <& D., vol, iv, App. The English translation of the Travels by Lee 
(Or. Trans. Fund, 1820) is not much good, having been made from an 
imperfect manuscript. Other authors will be found, in E. D., iv ; and, 
of course, Firishta, Badaoni, <fec., give abstracts. The history of Timiir’s 
invasion, from his own Memoirs and other sources, is in E. ch /),, iv, and 
the Lodi history in vol. v. I have also found E. Thomas, Chronicles of 
ihe Pathan Kings of Delhi, useful, but the whole period needs critical 
examination in detail. The exact dates often are uncertain. For Kabir 
see text ed. by Rev. Ahmad Shah, Cawnpore, 1911 ; and excellent transL 
by same, Hamirpur, 1917. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Muhammadan kingdoms of Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat, and Kashmir, 

Scope of this chapter. Although it is impossible in the course 
of a general survey of Indian history to delineate in detail the story 
of each outlying kingdom, it is necessary for the completion of the 
picture to draw a sketch of the proruiuent events which happened 
in the more important of such kingdoms. The history of the 
Muhammadan Bahmani kingdom or empire of the Deccan, founded 
in llHX* 'vvhich pbss(‘s.ses h’atures of s])ecial interest; the coinpli- 
cate<i affairs of the live kingdoms ereetc'd on the ruins of Ihe Bah¬ 
mani empire ; and Uk^ history of the Hindu empire of Vijnyanagar 
will be narrated in Book V. The short-lived kingdom of 3aunpiir 
has i)oen already dealt with. This chapter will be devoted to a 
summary notice of the more intcu'cssting jjassages in the histories 
of the Muhammadan kingdoms of Benijal, Malwa, Gujariit, and 
Kashmir, during the period of the neTTii "Sultanate. No attempt 
will be made to write a series of consecutive narratives* 

sj^etigal 

The independence of Bengal, that is to say, the delinite separation 
of the Muhammadan provincial government from the Sultanate 
of Delhi, may be dated from 1840, as the result of Fakhru-d din’s 
rebellion against the tyranny of Muhammad bin Tiiglilak. A few 
years later FIroz Shah Tughiak praetieally renounced ail claim to 
the suzerainty of Delhi over the revolted province, which continued 
under a separate government until 1570, when Akbar’s generals 
defeated and killed Daud Shah, the lasrtlt the Afghan kings. The 
vicissitudes of the various dynasties which ruled Bengal between 
1340 and 1526, when the Sultanate of Delhi earnc to an end, 
present few events of intrinsic importance, or such as the memory 
readily retains. The wars, rebellions, and assassinations which 
usually fill so large a space in the histories of Muslim dynasties 
become almost unreadable when the drama is presented on a purely 
provincial stage isolated from the doings of the larger world. Tlie 
story of the independent Muhammadan kings of Bengal seldom 
offers any points of contact with that world, evetr within the limits 
of India. The province ordinarily went its own way, apparently 
disregarding and disregarded by all other kingdoms, except for 
certain ’wars on its frontiers. Very little is known at present 
concerning the condition of the huge Hindu population during the 
period in question, that population being almost wholly ignored 
by the historians writing in Persian, Bengali scholars are, it is 
understood, engaged on researches which may throw some light 
on the inner history of the province during the Sultanate, but the 
results of their labours are not yet ( a-^ily jujccs.^iblc. 

Husain Sh^. The best and most famous of the Muhammadan 
Kings of Bengal was HusakxShah (Alau-d din Husain ShMi, 
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A.D. 1403-1519), a Sayyid of Arab descent who had held the office 
of vizier or prime minister under a tyrant named Shamsu~d din 
Muzaffar Shah. Wiien the tyrant was deposed and killed tlie 
chiefs unanimously elected Husain Sluih to be tlieir sovereign. 
He justified their choice. His name is still familiar throughout 
Bengal; and no insurrection or rebellion occurred during his 
reign, which lasted for twenty-four years. He died at Gaur, luiving 
‘ enjoyed a }>eaceable and happy reign, beloved by his subjects, 
and respected by his neighbours 

He hospitably received his namesake the fugitive king of 
Jaimpur. 

Nusrat Shah. Husain Sluih left eighteen sons, the eldest of 
whom, Nusrat Shah, was elected by the chiefs as his sueeessor. 
Nusrat Sluih departed from the usual custom of Asia in regard 
to his brothers, whom he treated with alTeetion and liberidity. 
He occupied Tirhut, and arranged with Bfibur honourabUt terms 
of peace. He is said to have become a cruel tyrant during his latter 
years. 

Buildings. The mosques of Gaur and the other old cities of 
Bengal were constructed almost entirely of Iiriek and in a iieeuliar 
style. At Gaur the tomb of Husain SluiJi and the Lesser Golden 
Mosque built in his reign, with the Great Golden Mosque and the 
Kadam Rasul built by Nusrat Shah may be mentioned as being 
specially noteworthy. The huge Adina mosque at Pandua, twenty 
miles from Gaur, built by Sikandar Shah in 1308, has about four 
hundred small domes, and is considered to be the most remarkable 
building in Bengal, The vast ruins of Gaur are estimated to occupy 
from twenty to thirty square miles. 

Hindu literature. The learned historian of Bcngilll literature 
states that the most popular book in Bengal i.s the translation of 
the Sanskrit Bfimdijana made by Krittivasa, who was born in 
A. D. 1346. It may be called the Bible of Bengal, where it occupies 
a position like that held in the upper provinces by the later work 
of Tulsi Das. Some of the Muhammadan kings were not indifferent 
to the merits of Hindu literature. A Bengali version of the Mahd- 
bhdraia was prepared to the order of Nusrat Shah, who thus antici¬ 
pated the similar action of Akbar. An earlier version of the same 
poem is believed to date from the fourteenth century, and another 
was composed in the time of Husain Shah, by command of his 
general, Paragal Khan. ‘Frequent references are found in old 
Bengali literature indicating the esteem and trust in which the 
Emperor Husen Saha was held by the Hindus.’ In fact, it seems 
to be true that * the patronage and favour of the Muhammadan 
emperors and chiefs gave the first start towards the recognition 
of Bengali in the courts of the Hindu Rajas’, who, under the 
guidance of their Brahman teachers, were more inclined to 
encourage Sanskrit,^ 

^ Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of the Bengali Language and Liieraiurey 
Calcutta University, 1911, pp. 12, 14, 170,184, 201, 203. 
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Malmd ‘ ^ ' 

Malwa (Malava), the extensive region now included for the most 
part in the Central India Agency^ and lying between the Narbada 
on the south, the Chambai on the north, Gujarat on the west, 
and Bundelkhaird on the east, had been the seat of famous kingdoms 
in the Hindu period, Iltutmish raided the country early in the 
thirteenth century. In 13l0 it was brought more or less into 
subjection by an officer of Alau-d din Khilji, and thereafter 
continued to be ruled by JMusliru governoi’s until the break-up of 
the Sultanate of Delhi. 

The Ghdri Dynasty. Shortly after TIniur’s invasion in 1308 
the governor, a descendant of the great wSuUan, Shihribu-d din 
Muhammad of Ghor, vset up as king on his own account under the 
style of Sultan Shihabu-d diu Ghdri (ItOl). He had enjoyed his 
new rank for only four years, when he died suddenly, jjrobably 
having been poisoned by his eldest sou, Tlic independent kingdom 
thus founded lasted for a hundred and thirty years from 1401 
until 1531, when it was annexed by Gujarat, Four years later 
Huinayun brought the country temporarily under the dominion 
of Delhi, but it did not become hnally part of the Mogul empire 
until the early years of Akbar^s reign The political 

annals of the Muhammadan kingdom i)resent few features of 
permanent interest, and the Sultans arc now remembered chiefly 
for their magnificent buildings at Mandu. 

The first capital of the new kingdom was Dhar, where Raja 
Bhoja had once reigned, but the second Sultan, who assumed the 
title of Hoshang Shah, moved his court to Mandu, where lie erected 
many remarkable edifices. He was defeated in a war with Gujarat, 
and was a prisoner for a year, but was restored to his throne, and 
retained his ill-gotten power until 1432, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Sultan Mahmud, 
the third and last king of the 
Ghori dynasty, a worthless 
drunken creature. 

The Khilji Dynasty. Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud Ghori was 
poisoned in 1436 ^ by his 
minister, Mahmud Khan, a 
Khilji or Khalj Turk, who 
seized the throne and founded 
the Khilji dynasty, which Kliilji coin of Malwa. 

lasted almost a century. He 

was by far the most eminent of the sovereigns of Malwa and spent 
a hv.^y 11^0 firrhtin^ nHrrhbours, including the Sultan of Gujarat, 
ui i.!-'i on. and Nizam Shah Bahmani. Firishta, 
l!i' ni : ne methods by which he won his crown, 

specially extols his justice and gives him a good general character. 

^ A. H. 840— A. D. July 16, 1436-July 4, 1437, as proved by coin No. 15 
in Wright’s Catalogue, The books give the date as 1435. 
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* Sultan MahmM we are told, * was polite, brave, just, and learned; 
and during his reign, his subjects, Muhammadans as well as Hindus, 
were happy, and maintained a friendly intercourse with each other. 
Scarcely a year passed that he did not take the field, so that his tent became 
his home, and his resting-place the field of battle. His leisure hours were 
devoted to hearing the histories and memoirs of the courts of different 
kings of the earth read.’ « 

It is pleasant to learn that in his time the Hindus were treated with 
eonsideration. Husain Shah, later in the century, pursued the 
same intelligent policy in Bengal, as already mentioned* The fight 
with the Rana of Chitor apparently must have been indecisive, 
because the Ranfi commemorati d b nil-. ..i d victory by the erection 
of a noble Tower of Victory, wliicii -l:li -iands at Chitor; while 
the Sultan, making a similar claim for himself, built a remarkable 
seven-storied tower at Mandix. That monument imfortunatcdy 
has collapsed and fallen to ruin so completely that the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Department ex]mrienecd considerable difiieulty in determining 
its site. 

Sultan Nasiru-d din parricide. The next Sultan, Ghiyasu-d 
din (1469-1501), was poisoned by his son Nasiru-d cliix. When 
Jahangir was staying at Mandu in 1617 he liked the i)laee greatly, 
and was much impressed by the old buildings, which at that 
time had not fallen into irretrievable ruin. He had spent three 
lakhs of rupees in repairing them and adapting the most suitable 
to his own use. He lodged in the palace built by Bahadur the 
last king of Gujarat. He tells the story of the parricide Sultan 
in a lively passage, which deserves quotation. Having mentioned 
some of the principal edifices, Jahangir goes on to say : 

‘ After this I went to the building containing the tombs of the KIxaIji 
rulers. The grave of Nasiru-d din, son of Sultan Gluyasu-d din, whose face 
is blackened for ever, was also there. It is well known that that wretch 
advanced himself by the murder of his own fatlr.-. G’ who 

was in his 80th year. Twice he gave him poise ■■ler] 

twice expelled it by means of a poison antidote he 

had on his arm. The third time he [the son] mixed poison in a cup of 
sherbet and gave it to his father with his own hand, saying he must drink 
it. As his father understood what elTorts he was making in tins matter, 
he loosened the zahr-mtihra from his arm and threw it before him, and then 
turning his face in humil’t;'’ «:upplier.tt-ri towards the throne of the 
Creator, who requires no .[ ;■ y.-.. ! : 

“ O Lord, my age has arrived at 80 years, and I have passed this time 
in prosperitjr and happiness such as has been attained to by no king. 
Now as this is my last time, I hope that thou wilt not seize Nasir for my 
murder, and that reckoning my death as a thing decreed, thou wilt not 
avenge it.” 

After he had spoken these words, he drank off that poisoned cup of 
sherbet at a gulp and delivered his soul to the Creator. 

It is reported that when Shir Khan, the Afghan [Sher Shah], in the time 
of his rule, came to the tomb of Nasiru-d din, he,- in spite of his brutish 
nature, on account of Nasiru-d din’s shameful conduct, ordered the head 
of the tomb to be beaten with sticks. Also when I went to his tomb I 
gave it several kicks, and ordered the servants in attendance on me to 
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kick the tomb. Not satisfied with this, 1 ordered the tomb to be broken 
open, and his impure remains to be cast into the fire. Then it occurred 
to me that since fire is Light, it was a pity for the Light of Allah to be 
polluted by burning his filthy body ; also, lest there should be any diminu¬ 
tion of torture for him in another state from being thus burnt, I ordered 
them to throw his crumbled bones, together with his decayed limbs, into 
the Narbada.’ ^ 

Nasiru-d din proved to be a cruel brute when in power. He died 
of fever in 1512, and was succeeded by his son, Mahmud 11, the 
last king of his race, who was defeated by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 
and executed. The other male nieinbers of the royal family were 
cxterniiiiated, with the exception of one who was at Iiumayun\s 
court, and the kingdom was annexed to Gujarat (a.jx. 937=a. d. 
1531). 

Building'S, The fortified city of Mandil, itow in ruins, stood on 
the extensive summit of a coinmuuding hill, protected by walls 
about twenty-live miles or more in total length. The massive 
buildings still reeognizabh* arc numerous, and of much architectural 
merit. They include a splendid Jiimi Masjid, or chief mosque, 
the Hindola Mahall, the Jahaz Mahall, the tomb of Hoshang 
Shah, and the palaces of Bahadtir and Ruixmatl, besides many 
other remarkable edifices built of sandstone and marble* which 
have been repaired and conserved to a considerable extent by the 
olHccrs of the Arebia( oloi*'ir:nl Department and the authorities 
of the Dhar Stale. Tin- liili, which was dangerously infested by 
tigers and other wild beasts for more than two centuries, can now 
be visited and explored in the qtmost comfort. 

^/Gnjarai 

The country, Tbc name Gujarat is of wide and indefinite 
signification. Tt may be taken in its most extended sense to mean 
all lli(- b rrilory in which the G niara l T language is xxsed, and so 
to include the peninsula of Cutcli i.Ka(nTc.li)i7r'^icli is not usually 
reckoned as part of Gujarat.^ In iIk; ordinary use of the term, 
Cutch being excluded, Gujarat comprises a considerable region 
on the mainland and also tlic peninsula now known as I<athiawar, 
which used to be called Saurashtra by the ancient Hindus and 
Sorath by the Muhammadans. The definition of the mainland 
region has varied from time to time. Some people fix the southern 
boundary at the Narbada, while otliers extend it to Daman. 
Certainly, in Muhammadan times, Surat at the mouth of the Tapti 
and Daman farther south always were considered as belonging 

1 Memoirs of Jah&nglr^ transL Rogers and Beveridge, R, As. Soc., 1909, 
vol.i, pp. 865-7. Firisnta expresses disbelief in the accusations of parricide 
preferred against Hoshang Shah and Nasiru-d din Shah, but, so far as I 
can judge, the charges seem to be true in both cases. As regards the latter, 
it is highly improbable that both Sher Shah and Jahangir should have been 
misinformed. Cases of parricide among the Muhammadan Sultans are 
numerous. 

® Gujarati is the official and literary language of Cutch, but the spoken 
vernacular is a special dialect of Sindh!. 
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to Gujarat. The Gujarat on the mainland of the Muhammadan 
period may be taken as < north and south from the 

neighbourhood of Sirohi 11 ■■ ■ in Rajputana to Daman, 
and east and west from the frontier of Malwa to tiie sea, and the 
Ruim of Cutch. The region so defined comprises in modern 
terms six Districts of the Bombay Presidency, namely, Ahmadabad, 
Kaira, Punch Malifils, Broach (Bliaroch), Surat, and part of the 
Thana District, with the Baroda State or Dominions of the Gaikwar, 
and many smaller native states. The peninsula of Kathiawar, 
which is shared by a great multitude of such states, is now and was 
in the Muhammadan i)eidod reckoned as part of Gujarat, 

The province, especially the mainland sectioit, enjoys exceptional 
natural advantages, being fertile, well supplied with mamifaetures, 
and possessed of numerous ports where prolitable overseas eommeree 
has been practised sinec the most remote times. A country so 
desirable necessarily has attracted the attention of all tJie races 
which have effected conquests in northern and western India. 

., Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznfs famous raid in a.o, 1021. efiecied the 
■ destruction of the tcniple at Somnuth and jirovidcd his army with 
much booty, but no attempt at permanent conqiussb was then 
made. * The Muslim invasions in the latter part of the twelfth 
century also failed to produce any permanent result, and the 
country continued to be ruled by Hindu dynasties. In 1207 an 
ohicer of -^aj^-d din Khllji annexed it to the Sultanate of Bclhi, 
Muslim g6vernof§ * cdhfihued to be appointed frohi"the capital 
after that date as long as the Sultanate lasted. 

Independence. Zafar Khta, the last governor, who was 
, .appointed in 1391, and had been practically independent, formally 
"^ withdrew his allegiance in 1401,^ and placed his son Tatar Klian . 
bn the provincial throne as Sultan, witli the title of Nasiru-d dm 
Muhammad Shah. The new Sultan seems to have been poisoned 
by his father in 1407. But four years later the old man, who had 
become Sultan Muzaffar Shah, was poisoned in his turn by his 
grandson, Alp JChan, who assumed the style of AJimad Shalx, 
Ahmad Shah, Ahmad Shah, who reigned for thirty years from 
"1411 to 14tl, may be regarded as the real founder of the indejien- 
6ent kingdom of Gujarat. His father and grandfather during their 
few years of power had controlled only a comparatively small 
territory in the of AhmadabM, then called Asawai. 

Ahmad Shah 1 ii:- e nergy and considerable ability to 

extending his territ'^ri^^. cnronrlinn* the religion of the Prophet, 
and improving the < u! ■!. i:; i ^ i ‘m : i ■ ■ i i ■: his own dominions. Through¬ 
out his reign he never suffered a defeat, and his armies invariably 
prevailed over those of the Sultanate of Malwa, the chiefs of 
Asirgarh, Rajputana, and other n^i^bb'^urinr: countries. Sultan 
Ahmad was a close friend of Suita si Ic-V. lbs': a...:!!, and, like him, 
was zealous in fighting the infidels and destroying their temples. 

I He built the noble city of Ahmadabad adjoining the old Hindu 
1 Wright gives a. ir. 806= a. d. 1403-4,* following a paper by G. P. 
Taylor in J, BomJ B. A. S,^ for 1902. 
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town of Asawal. ‘ Travellers the local historian avers, ‘ are 
agreed that they have found no city in the whole caith so beautiful, 
ctorming, and splendid.’ 

Mahmud Bigarha. Sultan Mahmud Bcgara or BTgarha, 
a grandson of Ahmad Shah, ascended the throne at the age of 
thirteen in (a.h. 863) 1459 and reigned prosperously for fifty-two 
years until (a.h. 917) 1511. He was by far the most eminent 
sovereign of his dynasty. His achievements and personal pecu¬ 
liarities were so remarkable that travellers carried his fame in a 
legendary form to Europe. Although a mere boy at the time of 
his accession he seems to have assumed a man’s part from the first 
and to have been able to dispense with a Protector, such as was 
imposed on Akbar at the same age. 

Hie added glory and luslro to the kingdom of Gujarat, and was the best 
of all the (iujarat kings, including all who preceded and all who succeeded 
him ; and whether for abounding justice and generosity, for success in 
religious war, and for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of Musalmtlns ; 
for soundness of judgement, alike in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age ; 
for power, for valour, and victory—^he 
was a pattern of excellence.’ 

That vigorous eulogy by the lead¬ 
ing Muslim historian of his country 
seems to be justified by the facts 
as seen from his point of view. 

We must, however, be content to 
accept the old Sultans as they 
were, and to admit that most of 
them were fierce, intolerant fana- Coin of Mahmfld Bigarha. 
tics, whatever their other merits 

might be. The more fanatical they were the better the historians 
liked them. 

Mahmud was eminently successful in war. He made himself 
master of the .strong fortresses of Champaner to the north-east of 
Baroda, and of Junagarh in KathiawSr ; overran Ciitch and gained 
victories over the Sultan of Ahmadndgar and other potentates. 

Towards the end of his reign he came into conflict witli the 
Portuguese and allied himself with the Sultan of Turkey against 
them, thus entering the field of European politics. In 1507 an 
offleer of his secured the aid of some Turkish troops and ten ships 
for an attack on the Portuguese, whom the Ottoman Government 
was most anxious to expel &om the Indian seas. On that occasion 
the Muhammadan assailants were successful and sant a great 
ship with a valuable cargo, near Chaul, to the south of Bombay. 
But two years later, in 1509, the Musalman fleet was annihilated 
in a battle fought off Diu in Kathiawar, then included in the 
Gujarat kingdom. The foreigners, who finally secured Goa from 
Bljapur in 1510, were thenceforward always able to maintain 
their possessions against the Indian powers, but did not obtain 
a fort at Diu until 1535. Even victorious Akbar was unable to 
disturb them seriously, although no project was nearer to his heart 
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than the expulsion of the hated intruders from the soil of his 
richest province. 

The personal peculiarities of Mahmud made a deep impression 
on his contemporaries, and became known in Europe, as told in 
fantastic tales chiefly conveyed through the agency of the Italian 
traveller, L udovico di The Sultan’s moustaches were 

so long that he usedTto tie them over his head and his beard reached 
to his girdle. His appetite, like that of secretary, Abu-1 

Fazl, was so abnormal that he was credited with eating more than 
twenty pounds’ weight of food daily. He was believed to have been 
dosed with poison from childhood and thus to have become 
immune against its effects, while his body was so saturated with 
venom that if a fly settled on his hand it would drop dead. The 
legend has found its way into English literature through Samuel 
Butler’s reference to it; 

The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 

Is asp, and basilisk, and toucl.^ 

Sultan Bahadur Shah. The latest notable Sultan of Gujarat 
was Mahmud Bigarha’s grairdsou, Bahadur Shah, wJio reigned 
from the close of 1520 to February 1537, when his uneasy liie was 
ended by a tragic death at the hands of the Portuguese. He 
earned a full share of military glory by his defeat of Malimud II 
lUiilji, involving the annexation of Malwa in 1531-2, and by his 
storm of Chit5r in 1534, when the Rajputs made their usual dreadful 
sacrifice. 

In the following year, 1535, Bahadur was utterly defeated by 
Humayun Padshah, driven from his kingdom, and forced to take 
refuge in Malwa. The fortress of Cliampancr was gallantly taken 
by Humayun, who was himself among the earliest to escalade the 
walls. But the Mogul was soon recalled from the scene of his 
western triumphs by the necessity of meeting his Afghan rival, 
Sher Khan (Shah), and Bahadur was then ai)lc to return to liis 
kingdom. 

Ordinarily the relations between the Portuguese and ilie Govern¬ 
ment of Gujarat were hostile, but the Mogul j}ressure forced 
BahMur to buy the promise of Portuguese help by the surrender 
of Bassein, and to conclude a treaty of peace with the proud 
foreigners. Negotiations on the subject of the port and fortress 
of Diu, then of mnch importance as a trading station, induced 
Bahadur Shah to visit Nimo da Cunha, the Portuguese governor, 
and go aboard his ship. No less than eight distinct accounts of 
what then hnrpr'v d nrsm-1y. f-nr' Portuguese and four Muham¬ 
madan—an- i.ll d lirrin.; in details. Colonel Watson, 

who examir.j ■! ! e r:i lii; ..|i\. c sme to ‘ the conclusion . . . that 
on either side the leader Jioped "by some future treachery to seize 
the person of the other; and that mutual suspicion turned into a 
fatal affray a meeting which both parties intended should pass 
peacefully and lull the other into a false and favourable security \ 

1 Uudibras, Part ii, Canto i, published in 1064. 
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It is certain that the Sultan of Gujarat fell overboard, and while in 
the water was knocked on the head by a sailor. He was only 
thirty-one years of age. Manuel de Souza, captain of the port 
of Diu, also lost his life at the same time. 

Bahadur Shah’s intemperance in the use of liquor and drugs 
clouded his brain and made him prone to acts of ill-considered 
impulse. He left no son. 

Later history. The history of the province from the time of 
his death in 1537 to its annexation by Akbar after the lightning 
campaigns of 1572-3 is a record of anarchical confusion, into 
the details of which it is unnecessary to enter. Disturbances 
continued to be frequent even after the absorption of the kingdom 
into the Mogul empire. 

Architecture. The exquisite architecture of Gujarat, further 
beautified by wood-carving of supreme excellence, is the special 
distinction of the province. The Muhammadan conquerors adopted 
with certain modifications the charming designs of the old Hindu 
and Jain architects, filling Ahmadabad, Cambay, and many other 
towns with a multitude >1’ bvuldinL:- singularly pleasing to the eye, 
and enriched with most li- lie.! :<■ '■.■-■■i- lattices and other ornaments.. 
The ancient Hindu monuments of both mainland Gujarat and 
Kathiawar have been described by Dr. Burgess in two large, 
finely illustrated quarto volumes of the Archaeological Survey. 
The same author has described and illustrated with equal copious¬ 
ness the Muhammadan architecture on the mainland in three 
other handsome volumes. The architects of the proviucc still 
retain much of the skill of their ancestors. Ahmadabad is i)ar- 
ticulariy rich in noble buildings, and during the time of its glory, 
extending from its foundation to-the eighteenth century—a i^eriod 
of about three centuries—undoubtedly was one of the handsomest 
cities in the world. The population is said to have numbered 
900,000, and millionaires were to be found among the merchants. 
Even now the city is wealthy and prosperous, the second largest 
in the Bombay Presidency, with a population approaching 200,000. 
According to a local saying the i)rosperity of Ahmadabad hangs 
on three threads—silk, gold, and eotton, 

xlmshmlT 

The country. The dominions of the Maharaja of Kaslimir^— 
or, more accurately, of Kashmir and Jamu (Jummoo), as defined 
by the treaty of 1840, made after the first Sikh war and still opera¬ 
tive, include extensive mountainous regions unconnected with the 
Kashmir of Hindu and Muhammadan history. In that history 
the name Kashmir refers only to the beautiful valley on the upper 
course of the Jihlam (Jhelum), which is about eighty-hve miles 
long and from twenty to twenty-live broad. The long and inter¬ 
esting story of the Hindu kingdom of the valley is painful reading 
on the whole, many of the Rajas having been atrocious tyrants. 

The first Sultan. Early in the fourteenth century a Musalman 
adventurer from Swat, named Shah Mirza or Mir, who had been 
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minister to the Raja, seized jbhe throne and established a Muham¬ 
madan dynasty of Sultans which lasted until nearly the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The short-lived Chak dynasty overthrown 
by Akbar in 1586 did not obtain power until about 1500. Shah 
MIrza, the first Sultan, took the title of Shamsu-d din. 



PANEL, ADALAJ WAV, AHMADABAD. 


Sultan Sikandar. The sixth Sultan, Sikandar (about 1386*- 
1410), who was ruling at the time of Timur’s invasion in 1398, 
managed to avoid meeting that formidable personage, and remained 
safely protected by his mountain walls. Sikandar was a gloomy, 
ferocious bigot, and his zeal in destroying temples and idols was 1 
so intense that he is remembered as the Idol-Breaker. He freely | 

used the sword to propagate Islam and succeeded in forcing the f 

bulk of the population to conform outwardly to the Muslim ! 
religion. Most of the Brahmans refused to apostatize, and many ; 
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of them paid with their lives the penalty for their steadfastness. 
Many others were exiled, and only a few conformed. 

Sultan Zainu-l ’Abidin. The eighth Snltan, Zainu-1 ’Abidin, 
who had a long and prosperous reign of about half a century from 
1417 to 14G7, was a man of very different type. He adopted the 
policy of universal toleration, recalled the exiled Brahmans^ re¬ 
pealed the jizija or poll-tax on Hindus, 
and even permitted new tem])res to 
be built. He abstained from eating 
flesh, prohibited the slaughter of kine, 
and was justly venerated as a saint. 

He encouraged literature, paintings 
and music, and caused many trans¬ 
lations to be made of works composed Kashmir coin of Zainu-l ’Abidin, 
in Sanskrit, Arabic, and other lan¬ 
guages. In those respects he resembled Akbar, but he differed 
from that monarch in the continence wliieh enabled him to prac¬ 
tise strict (idelity to one wife. 

Later History. The reigns of the other Sultans are not of 
suflicient imjjortance or interest to justify the insertion of their 
annals in this history. For eleven years (1541-52) a relative 
of Humayun, named Mirza Haidar, who had invaded the valley, 
ruled it, nominally as governor on behalf of Humayun, but in 
practice as an independent prince. Some years later the Cliak 
dynasty seized the throne. 

The details of the chronology of the Sultans of Kashmir are 
uncertain, and any dates given must be regarded as being only 
approximate. 



CHRONOLOGY 
(Leading dates only) 
Bengal 

Independence of Fakhru-d din . 

Husain Shah ...... 

Nusrat Shah ...... 

Bengal annexed by Akbar 


j\(Cilwd 

Independence of Sultan Shihabu-d <iiii (Jbori 
Sultan Mahmud Ghdri ..... 
Sultan MahmM Khilji, founded Khilji dynasty . 
Malwa annexed by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
Malwa annexed by Akbar .... 


Gujardt 

Independence of Nasiru-d din Muhammad Shah . 
Sultan Ahmad Shah ; foundation of Ahmadabad 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarha ..... 
Naval battles with Portuguese . . . . 

Occupation of Goa by Portuguese 
Sultan Bahadur Shah ..... 


. about 1340 
. 1493-1518 
1518-32 
. 1576 


. . 1401 

, . 1432 

. 1436 

. . 3531 

1561-4 


. about 1401 
1411-31 
. 1459-1513 

. 1507, 3509 

. 1510 

1526-37 
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Malwa annexed ......... 1531 

Chitor stormed ......... 1534 

Bahadur defeated by Hiimayun ...... 1535 

Bahadur killed by Portuguese ....... 1537 

Gujarat annexed by Akbar ...... 1572-3 


Kashmir 

Sultan Shamsu-d din 

Sultan Sikandar, the Idol-Breaker 

Sultan Zainu-1 ’Abidiri 

Mirza Haidar ..... 

Kashmir annexed by Akbar 


. about 1334 
about 1386-1410 
about 1417-67 
about 1541-52 
. 1586 


Authoiuties 

For my slight notice of the annals of Bengal I have used chiefly Firishta, 
and Stewart, History of Bengal, 1813. 

Firishta gives the most convenient summary of Malwa history. 

The best and most authoritative abstract of Gujarat Muhammadan 
history is that by Colonel Watson in the Bombay Gazetleer (1896), vol. i, 
part i. The same volume contains a good accouiitt of Mandu, the capital 
of Malwa. I have also consulted Bayley, History of Gujarat (1886) ; and 
Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 1497-1550 (Constable, 
1899). 

Various articles in.the J. G. (1908) are serviceable for all the kingdoms. ^ 

The Kashmir history is given by Firishta and Abu-1 Fazl {Ain, vol, ii, 
transl. Jarrett), as well as in the I, G., but many details remain obscure. 
The story of the Sultans was discussed by C. J. Rodgers at considerable 
length in J. A. S. B., part i, 1885, in a paper on ‘ The Square Silver 
Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir 

The coins of the various kingdoms are described by H. N. Wright in 
the Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. ii, Clarendon 
Press, 1907, with references to other publications. 

The works by Burgess are the leading authority on the art of the 
province of Gujarat, namely: 

1. Report on the Antiquities of Kdlhidwddand Kachh, 1876 (aswi, vol. ii s= 
Imperial Series, vol. ii); 

2. Muhammadan Architecture in Gujarat, 1896 (aswi, vi = Imp. Scr., 
xxiii) J 

3. Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmaddhad, Part I, 1900 (aswi, vii = 
Imp., Ser. xxiv); 

4. Diito, Part II, 1905 (aswi, viii = Imp., Ser. xxxiii) j 

5. Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, 1903 (aswi, ix=almp. 
Ser., xxxii). 












BOOK V 

CHAPTER 1 

f . 

i, Tfie BalimanI Dynasty of the Deccan, 1347-1526. 

Balunani dynasty ; Pttiltan__ A;iaiT.<;! ^ ^ series of 

rebellions between the year{r^43 and Dial! Sused by the mad 
tyranny of Muhammad bin Tughlak, left to the sovereign of Delhi 
only a small portion of the extensive empire which he had controlled 
for a few years. 

• Hasan, entitled Zivfar Khan, an Afghan or TurkI oHicer of the 
Delhi Siiiltan, occupied Baulidfibad in llic DccraM hi 131.7 . and 
proclaimed his independence Ixlhre the eiul ni' tlie year. lie is 
f known to history as Sultan Almi-d din I, the founder of the Bah- 
mani dynasty of the Deccan, wiiich jdayed an important part in 
India for nearly two centuries, from 1347 to 1526. He assumed 
the name or title of Bahman, because lie clainiei deseent from the 
early Persian king so-called, better known as Artaxerxes Longi- 
marius, the Long-armed (ArdashTr Darazdast), who is identified 
with Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther.^ 

KtdDbarga, the capital. The new Sultan established his capital 
lat T C.dh ‘:r r.y r. in the Nizam’s Dominions, to which he gave 
the 'I!.' :: y't'n name of Ahsanribad.® After the death of 

Muhammad bin Tughlak in 1351 Alau-d din undertook the con- 
’ quest of a large part of the Deccan, and when he passed away 
in 1358 was master of an extensive dominion, reacliing to the sea 
‘ on the west and including the ports of Goa and DabhoL The latter 
place, now a small town in the Ratnagiri District, Bombay, was 
the principal port of the Konkan from the fourteenth to "the 
sixteenth century. The eastern frontier of the Bahmanl Sultanate 
was marked by Bhonagir or Bhongir (17° 31' N. ; 78° 53' E.), now 
a considerable town in the Nizam’s Dominions. The Pen^ Ganga 
river formed the northern, and the Krisljiia the southern "Bounefary. 

; ^ The current story derived from Firishta that the title Biihman or 

Balimani is a corruption of tlie word Brahman, because the first Sultan 
had been inthe service, of Gangu or Gangu Brahman, is incredible and false, 
Hasan was a fierce, bigoted Muslim who would not have dubbed liimself 
a Brahman for any consideration. The legend finds no support from coins 
or inscriptions and has been rightly rejected by King and Haig. The 
Burhan-i MeCdsir correctly states that * in consequence of his descent 
the King was known as Bahman h It is immaterial whether the descent 
was claimed with good reason or not. 

» Ahsanabad, or HasanUbad, with reference to the Sultan’s name Hasan 
(see E, <& D., viii, p. 16 n.). KuIbargS, is the Gulbarga of /. G, and Haig ; 
G and K being often confounded in PersianThe Hyderabad 
. officials use the erroneous form Gulbarga. The name may be correctly 
written as Kalburga (), or Kulbarga (), or Kulburga 
). See King, p. 1 n. The second form has been adopted in 

the text. 
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\/ Miiham mad Sh^ I; wars with Hindus, The reign of 
the second Sultan, Muhanijrnad Shah , I (1358-73), was chiefly 
occupied by savage wars warded n^he Hindu rulers of Vijaya- 
nagar and Talingaira dr ar..!-;:;;!. I l-M-ra* cruelties were committed 
on both sides. The ferocious struggle continued until the Sultan 
was reputed to have sl ain half a million of TIindus . Tlie population 
was so much reduced t lui t t h e'^Ka r i arc sc conn try did not recover 
for ages. At last the butchery was stayed and the parties agreed 
to spare the lives of prisonei's and non-combatants. Muhammad 
Shah was as bloodthirsty when dealing with brigandage in his own 
dominions as he was against his external Hindu foes. Like the 
Mogul emperors later he sought to suppress robbery by indis¬ 
criminate massacres, and in the course of six or seven, months 
sent nearly eight thousand heads of supposed robbers to be i)iled 
up near the city gates. He accumulated immense treasures and 
possessed three thousand elephants, Firishta, who did not dis¬ 
approve of cruelty to unbelievers, gives him a good character, 
but tlie Burhdn-i Ma'dsir states that his death wsis due to an 
‘ irreligious manner of living which pi'obably means indulgence 
in strong drink. Saifu-d din Gliorl, an eminent minister who 
had served the first Sultan faitlifully, managed tlie internal 
affairs of the kingdom during the reign of tl\e second, and continued 
his work until the accession of the. sixth, when he died at an age 
exceeding a hundred years. 

1397-1422. Passing over intermediate 
revolutions and short reigns, we come to the reign of Fxroz, the 
eighth Sultan, who was a son of the youngei^t brother of Muhammad 
Shai. ■ ..■" 

\/ ‘ Tn 1396,t he dreadful famine, ‘ I -m all others by the name 

of ttie JDurga Devi, commenced T-r.- i.. It lasted,” according to 

Hindu legends, for twelve years. At the end of that time the periodical 
rains returned ; but whole districts were entirely depopulated, and a very 
scanty revenue was obtained from the territory between the Godavari 
and Krishna for upwards of thirty years afterwards.’ ^ 

, Firoz was a fierce bigot, who spent most of his time in pitiless j 
wars against his Hindu neighbours, ^ being determined to use his ' 
best endeavours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the faith He went on an expedition almost every year, 
forcing the Ray|i „of Vijayanagar to pay tribute, and extending ; 
his conquests as far as Rajamahendri or Rajamundri at the apex 
of the Godavari delta. He so far violated the principles of his i 
religion as to drink hard and enjoy music. He kept au enormous ■ 
number of women from many countries, including Europe, and , 
was reputed to be able to talk with each lady in heif own tongiie. { 
Pie had facilities for importing European curiosities through Goa - 
and Dabfiol. Firoz.loved building, and constructed a fortified ! 
palace at Firq^abSd ‘ on the Bhima to the south of the capital, | 
He adofnedTffi^^ga with many edifices, the most notable being | 
the principal alleged to have been planned in imita- ’i 

tion of the mosqur at Cordova in Spain. It is the only large 
i Grant Duff, History of the Mahraitas, ed. 1826, vol. i, p. 59. ; 
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mosque in India which is completely roofed.^ Firoz went on one 
expedition too many. About 1420, towards the close of his reign, 
he suffered a severe defeat at Pahgal, to the north of the Krishna, 
and eame home a broken-down old man. He spent the rest of his 
days in works of piety according to his lights and left affairs of 
state in the hands of two Turk! slaves. Notwithstanding his 
aversion to Hindus, he anticipated one measure of Akbar’s policy 
by marrying two Hindu ladies, one being a princess of Vijayanagar, 
Althouglx he gratified his curiosity by reading the Old and New 
Testament, it is tiot correct to aihrin, as Meadows Taylor does, 
that * in religion he was perfectly tolerant of all sects and creeds 
As a matter of fact, lie was a particularly ferocious bigot. 

Firishta was of opinion that the house of Bahman attained its 
greatest splendour in the days of F l y p z. ^ 

VtAhmad Shah, 1422-35. The administration of the Turk! 
slaves being displeasing to the Sultan’s brother Ahmad that iirince, 
with the aid of a foreign 
merchant named Khalaf 
Hasan BasrI, deiiosed Firoz 
and murdered him with his 
son. Such tragedies were 
common in Bahmani his¬ 
tory and do not seem to 
have offended public ojix- 
nion. The murderer as- 
, cended the throne without 
opposition, and resumed 
the war with the Hindus, Coin of Firoz Bahmant. 

Wrning to revenge the 

losses suffered by the ‘ army of Islto ’ in his brother’s time. He 
attacked the Vijayanagar territory, with savagery even greater 
than that shown by his predecessors. 

‘Ahmad Shah, without waiting to besiege the Hindu capital, overran the 
open country ; and wherever be went, put to death men, women, and 
children without mercy, contrary to the compact made by his uncle and 
predecessor, Muhammad Siulh, and the Iiriya of Vijayanagar. Whenever 
the number of slain amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, 
and made a festival in celebration of the bloody event. He broke down 
also the idolatrous temples and destroyed tlie colleges of the brahmans.’ 

Those atrocious proceedings enabled the Sultan to assume the 
title of Wall, or Saint. Ultimately peace was conchided with 
Vijayanagar. The operations against Warangal in 1424 or 1425 had ( 
finally destroyed tlie independence of that Hindu kingdom. About 
tlie year 1420 the Beecan again suffered from a severe famine. . 

Ahmad Shah also engaged in wars with the Sultans of Milwa and [ 
Gujarat and witla the flindu chiefs of the Konkan. The war with 

^ Kulbarga decayed after the death of Firoz, when it ceased to be the 
capital, and then lay neglected for centuries. It has revived lately, being 
now a prosperous town of about 30,000 inhabitants with extensive trade. 
Haig denies that the mosque is copied from that at Cordova {Historic 
Landmarks^ p. 94). 
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Gujarat was ended by a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, 
wMch subsisted for many years. Nizam Shah benefited by it in 1462. 

Change of capital to Bidar. Ahmad Shiih, who had suffered 
from illness at Kulbarga, and regarded the place as unlucky, 
shifted his capital to &dar (Ahmadabad or Muhammadabad), 
distant about sixty miles to the north-east. The wisdom of the 
transfer is fully justified by the description of the new capital 
recorded by Meadows Taylor : 

‘ There is no more healthy or beautiful site for a city in the Deccan 
than Bld^^, The fort had been already erected on the north-east angle 
of a tableland composed of laterite, at a point where the elevation, which 
is considerable, or about 2,500 feet above the level of tlie sea, trends 
southward and westward, and declines abniplly about. 500 feet to the wide 
plain of the valley of the Manjcra, M hi(?li il. <i\vrlo(»k.s. The fortifications, 
still perfect, are truly noble ; built of blocks of lateritc dug out of the ditch, 
which is very broad and has a peculiar mode of defence met with nowhere 
else, two walls of lateritc, the height of the depth of the ditch, luiving been 
left at equal distances between the JausHcbraye and the (‘ounterscarp all 
round the western and southern faces of the fort.^ . . . The (uty adjoined 
the fort, space being left for an esplanade, and stretched southwards 
along the crest of the eminence, being regularly laid out w'ith broad streets. 
There was a plentiful supply of beautiful water, though the wells arc deep ; 
and in every respect, whether as regards climate, which is much cooler 
and healthier than that of KuUjarga, or siluat ion, the ntiw capital W'as far 
preferable to the old one. At I lie prestuil I iiue, I bough I he city htis dimin¬ 
ished to a provinciabtown, and tlic iioljle of the Bahmani 

kings have d-er.vci is no city of the Deccan which better repays 

a visit from ! I .* : “,..i. - ;: lan Bidar.’" 

>/Alau-d din II. Ahmad Shah was succeeded quietly by his 
\^'eldest son, Alau-d din II (1435-57). f Renewed war with Vijaya- 
nagar resulted ultimately in a peace favourable to the Sultan. 
Firishta notices the curious fact that during that war the Raya 
engaged Muhammadan mercenaries to fight 
against the army of Islam, and even erected a mosque at liis 
capital for the use of his Muslim soldiers. After the termination ■ 
of the war the Sultan neglected his duties and abandoned himself r. 
to the fleshly delights of wine and women. The efliciency of the 
public service was much impaired by the quarrels between two 
factions—^the one comprising the native or Dcccanec Muhammadans | 
allied with tlic Abyssinian (or Habshi) settlers, wdio were mostly ; 
Sunnis ; and the other the so-called ‘ foreigners \ that is to say, 
the Arabs, Turks, Persians, and Moguls, who usually wejre Sluas. J 
The enmity between the factions led "to the commission of a horrid 4 
crime by permission of the drunken Sultan. When a force under' 
one of his foreign officers had been defeated in the Konkanby the 
Hindus, the remnant took refuge in a fort named Clmkau situate d 

1 Scarp or escarp is the steep inner side of the ditch next; to the rampart j 
counterscarp is the opposite slope of the ditch next to the besieger, JF'ausse- ^ 
brayes are defined as ‘ lower parapets outside the bastions ’ (Chambers, f 
Cyclop,) ; or as ‘ a small mound of earth thrown up about a rampart *' 
(Webster). Both the thing and name, I believe, are now obsolete. 

* Manual, p. 169. 
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to the north of Poona. The Deccanee party, having trumped up 
false accusations of treasonable intent against the per¬ 

suaded the Sultan to sanction the extermination oi‘ i':*: S.ixv.-::-' 
and Moguls in the fort. The Deccanee chiefs secured the confidence 
of their victims by a show of kindness, and then fell ui)on them 
treacherously, slaying every male, including 1,200 Sayyids of pure! 
descent and about a thousand other foreigners. Khalaf Hasan,| 
the man who had helped Ahmad Shah to gain the throne, and had 
subsequently become prime minister, was among the slain. The 
women were treated " with all the insult that lust or brutality 
could invoke The Sultan, when he found that he had been 
deceived, punished the authors of the massacre. 

Hu mavto. Alau-d din was followed by his eldest son Huniayun 
(1-^57-61 )7who had already earned (a terrible reputation for fero- 
"dous cruelty.) An attempt to displace him in favour ot a younger 
brother was easily defeated, and the new Sultan was free to indulge 
his maniacal passion for the infliction of pain. Men and women, 
suspected without reason of favouring rebellion, were stabbed 
with daggers, hewn in pieces with hatchets, or scalded to death 
by boiling water or hot'oil. " ‘ 

‘ TJxe fire of his rage blazed up in such a way tliat it burned up land and 
water ; and the broker of his violence used to sell the guilty and innocent 
by one tariff. The nobles and generals when they went to salute the 
Sultan used to bid farewell to their wives and cliildrcn and make their 
wills. Most of the nobles, ministers, princes, and heirs to the sovereignty 
wete put to the sword.’ 

Humayun, who is remembered by the epithet Zrilim, or the Tyrant, 
resembled his prototy])e Muhammad bin Tuglilak of Delhi, in 
being ‘learned, mad, merciless, and cruel’. Some authorities 
suggest that he died a natural death, but the more probable 
account avers that while intoxicated he was assassinated by his 
servants. A versifier ingeniously expressed the uhiversal joy at 
tlie'Heath of the monster by the chronogram : 

Huraayfln Shah has passed away from the world. 

God Almighty, what a blessing was the death of Humayiin I 
On the (late of his death the world was full of delight. 

So ‘ delight of the world ’ gives the date of his death 

Strange to say the tyrant was served by an excellent minister, i 
Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, who apparently was unable to dheekl 
his master’s furious rage. The minister lived long enough to do 
good service undssr Humayun’s successors, and to be murdered 
for his pains, 

MJydlamiiiad Shah III; conquests ; famine. The next 
jpatban of importance was Muhammad Shah HI, who reigned for 
"nearly twenty years (1463-~fig), and enjoyed the services of Khwaja 
Mahmud Gawan, the capame ininister who had served Humayun, 
and was equally competant as a general and as a civil administrator. 
The Khwaja took the strong 'i:brtr(is& of- Belgaiim (1473), and 
1 The Persian words are satdfc-i jahan. The numerical 

values of the letters total 865, the Hijri year, corresponding to a.d. 1460~*1 ; 
thus, ^=700, au (w)=6, A:=100, j==8, A=5, a and n—50. 
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recovered Goa, which had been lost by one of the earlier sultans 
to the Raya of Vfjayanagar, at a date not known exactly. The 
result of his operations was an increase of the BahmanI dominions 
‘ to an extent never achieved by former sovereigns 
^ A disastrous famine, known as the ^ h.r jif ’ because 

it began in that state, devastated the Vj ij 1474 and 

caused many deaths. The rains failed for two ye“ars, and when 
they came at last, in the third year, ‘ scarcely any farmers remained 
in the country to cultivate the lands’. 

V The title of Ghazx. When Kondapalli (Copdapilly) was 
Surrendered early in previous o n Kaiic hi. to be 

— described presently, an incident occurred which^flW^n’ates the 
ferocity of the spirit of fanaticism characteristic of the Bahmaui 
kings. 

‘ The King,’ Firishta relates, ‘ having gone to view the fort, broke down 
an idolatrous temple and killed some bralunans who olTiciated at it, wilh 
his own hands, as a point of religion. He then gave orders for a iixoscpie 
to be erected on the foundations of the temple, and aseending the f)ulpit, 
repeated a few ];rnycrs, di-.!rilmtcd alms, and coiumandc'd the Khutba to 
<,be read in Iiis njuni*. Kliv.ii j.j Mahmud Gawan now represented that us 
his Majesty had siiiin sf-rue i'tifidels with his own hands, he might fairly 
assume the title of GhazI, an appellation of which he was very proud. 
Muhammad ShMi was the first of his race who had slain a bridiman ; and 
it is the belie! o! tiic Dccannces that this act was inauspicious, and le*d to 
the troubles which soon after perplexed the arfairs of liimself ana liis family, 
and ended in the dissolution of the dynasty.’ 

The virtuous minister, it will be observed, was guite as fanatical 
and bloodthirsty as his master. Ak ba r, in the iolTowing century 

( earned the mucli desired title of GfiaSmt 4 similar way by smiting 
the helpless prisoner, HemUi his Hindu rival.^ 

on Kan chi or Gonjeeveram. The most remarkable 
.^^^/failitary exploit of the reign was the f-.l i i id made on Kanchi 

Vor Gonjeeveram, one of the seven lli:'-!'; - i cities, during the 
course of a campaign against Vijayanagar 'I'he remote 

position of Kanchi, forty-two miles SSW. of Madras, had secured 
it from Muhammadan attacks, so that the inhabitants believed 
themselves to be perfectly safe. The Sultan was encamped at 
Kondapalli near Bezwada, now in the Kistna (Krishnfi) District 
of Madras, when glowing accounts of the rich booty to be obtained 
in the holy city induced him to plan a surprise. The story is best 
told in the words of Firishta, as follows ; 

‘ On his [Muhammad Shah’s] arrival at Kondapalli [Condapilly], he was 
informed by the country people that at the distance of ten days’ journey 
was the temple of Kaiiehi, the walls and roof of which were covered with 
plates of gold and ornamented with precious stones, but that no Muhammad¬ 
an monarch had as yet seen it or even heard of its name. Muhammad 
Shah accordingly selected six thousand of his best cavalry, and leaving 
the rest of his army at Kondapalli, proceeded by forced marches to Kanchi. 
He moved so rajiidly on the last day, according to the historians of the 
time, that only forty troopers kept up with iiim, among which number 
were Nizamu-1 Miilk Bahri and Yurisli Khan Turk. On approaching the 
1 That is the true account of Akbar’s action. See post^ Book VI, 
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temple some Hindus came forth, one of whom, a man of gigantic stature, 
mounted on horseback, and brandishing a drawn sabre by way of defiance, 
rushed full speed towards the King, and aimed a blow which the latter 
parried, and with one stroke of his sword cleaved him in twain. Another 
infidel then attacked the King, whose little band was shortly engaged man 
to man with the enemy ; but Muhammad Shfih had again the good fortune 
to slay his opponent, upon which the resl of I he Hindus retired into the 
temple. Swarms of people, like bees, now issued from within and ranged 
themselves under its walls to defend it. At length, the rest of the King’s 
force coming up, the temple was attacked and carried by storm with 
great slaughter. An immense booty fell to the share of the victors, who 
took away nothing but gold, jewels, and silver, which were abundant. 
The King then (March 12, 14B1] sacked the city of Kanchi, and, after 
remaining there for a week, he returned to his army.* 

The authontics differ considerably concerning the raid* The 
Burhdn-’i Mci^asir certainly exaggerates when it asserts that the 
Muhammadans ‘ levelled the city and its temples with the ground 
and overthrew all the symbols of infidelity The force present was 
not capable of such labc)rioiis demolition, and as a matter of fact 
several line anciept temples, built many centuries prior to the raid, 
are still standing. Mr* Sewell is too sceptical in rejecting the whole 
stoty of the Kanchx expedition as being * exceedingly improbable’. 
y!S<Iurd6r of Mahmud Gawan. Muhammad Shah, a confirmed 
"jrAunkard, gave way to his besetting sin more and more as time 
went on. His intemperance was the direct cause of the crime which 
disgraced and deservedly embittered the last year of bis life. 
Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, his great minister, being a Persian, 
necessarily was counted as a ‘foreigner’, and consequently was 
hated by the Deccance faction, which unceasingly sought his ruin. 
At last, eaz'ly in April 1481, the plotters managed to lay before their 
intoxicated sovereign a trcasona])lc letter falsely attributed to the 
minister, although an obvious forgery, 'the besotted Sultan, with¬ 
out taking the slightest trouble to ascertain the fdets, ordered the 
instant execution of his aged and faithful servant. When it was 
too late he found out the deceit practised on him and tried to 
drown Ms remorse in drink, until he killed himself by his excesses 
in March 1482. 

Cqpisequences of the crime* Meadows Taylor justly observes 
thiatr the death of Mahmud Gawan was ‘the beginning of the 
end and that ‘ with him departed all the cohesion and power of 
the Bahmam kingdom % a remark probably suggested by the 
epitaph of Colonel Palmer on NanI JBaxnavxs that ‘witli him 
departed all the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta govefh- 
mentThe minisler was a devout and even lanatical Sunni 
Musalmia, as ruthless as any one else in slaying and despoiling 
idola^rs* Subject to that qualification, winch counted as a virtue 
in ttfe eyes of liis co-rcligionist.s, liis cliarncter seems to deserve 
the praise bestowed upon it by Firishta, wliicli is echoed by Meadowsi 
Taylor in.language still more emphatic, and deserving of quotation,} 
■even though it may seem tinged with exaggeration : ? 

Character of Mahmud <lawa».. ‘The character of Mahmud Gawan’. 
Taylor observes, ‘ stands out broadly and grandly, not only among all 

1976 -T 
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his contemporaries, but among all the ancient Muhammadans of India, 
as one perfect and consistent . . . his noi)le and judicious 

reforms, ■ !> bravery in war, his justice and public and private 

benevolence have, in the aggregate, no equals in the Muhammadan history 
of India. ... O :! - .f (] ■: t-v.- ues of his ample estates, while he paid 

the public < v; <li: . '<■: to him, he built and endowed the 

magnificent college at Bidar, which was practically destroyed by an 
explosion of gunpowder in the reign of Aurangzeb, and which, while he 
lived at the capital, was his daily resort; and the grand fortresses of AusS, 
Parenda, Sholapur, Bharur [DariirJ, and many others attest alike his 
military skill and science,.’ ^ 

Mahmud Shah, 1482-1518; end of the dynasty. Idttle more 
remains to be said about the annals of the BahmanI dynasty. 
The successor of Muhammad III was his son Mahmud, a boy of 
twelve years of age, who lived and in a manner reigned tmtil 1518, 
but never possessed real power. The Sultan was a worthless 
creature, who, when he grew up, totally neglected the affairs of , 
his government, spending his time with low-born favourites in 
vulgar debauchery. The provincial governors, one after the other, 
declared their independence, and only a small area round the 
capital, which became the separate Sultanate of Bidar a few years 
later, remained under the nominal jurisdiction of Mahmud. The 
actual government was in the hands of Kasim BarTd, a crafty 
'f’urk, and after his death in those of his son, Amft JJarldni Is 
tinffieessary to relate the story of the murders, quarrels, and 
rebellions of Mahmud’s miserable reign. They may be read by 
the curious in the pages of Pirishta and the Burli&n-i Ma^dnir. 
After the death of Mahmud four puppet Sultans in succession were 
placed on the throne, until in 1520 Amir Barid felt that the time 
had come for the assertion of his right to rule on his own account* 

Character of the dynasty. Before we proceed to notice some 
of the more prominent events in the complicated history of the 
five separate Sultanates formed out of the fragments of tJie Bah- 
man! dominion, it will be well to pause for a moment in order to 
consider the nature of the achievement of the Baluuani Sultans 
of the Deccan, and to estimate the position in history to which’ 
they are entitled. 

The story of the dynasty as it appears in the books is not attrac¬ 
tive reading. (Between 1847 and 1518 the throne was occupied 
by fourteea Smiaps, of whom fopy were murdered, and two others 
were deposed and blinded.) With the^exc^inrm^^ of the fifth Sultan, 
a quiet peaceful ipan, all the sovereigns who attained maturity 
were blood thi rsty fanatics^ The record of their wars with the 
neighbouring jEfindu powers is a mass of sickening horrors. Huma- 
yun was a monster, comparable only with the most infamous 
tyrants named in history. Several of the Sultans were drunk en ; 
debauchees , and little is recorded about any member of the*Sffiily 

1 ^ See map p. 287. Ausa (Owsah) is 70 miles NNW. of Kiilbnrgfl, Parenrla ! 
is 70 miles W. of Ausa, Sholapur is 70 miles NW. of JvuJb;»rgii, iuui I 
Barur is about 22 miles E. of Raichur. Burgess gives a pl:(-lo£ira|)h and 
plan of the ruined college (A. S. W, J., vol. iii, plates xxviii, xxix':. Ih is. 
illustrated also in the Ann. Rep. A. S. Nizamis Dominions for 1914-15. 
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which is calculated to justify a favourable opinion of his character. 
The only person mentioned who deserves much praise is the minister 
Mahmud Gawan, and even he was fanatical and bloodthirsty. It 
would be diilicuit to specify any 

India by the d^masty. No doubt, as Meadows Taylor points out, 
the Bahmanls gave a certain amount of encourngemont to purely 
Muslim leag^l^, and constructed irrxg^,ti(ni works in the eastern 
provinces, ^ which incidentally did good to the peasantry while 
primarily securing the crown revenue. Hut those items to their 
credit weigh lightly against the wholesale devastation wrought 
by their inhuman wars, massacres, and burnings, 

. Misery of the common people. Our estimate of the character 
of the Bahmam Sultans and the. effect of their rule upon the peoixle 
commitLed to their charge need not be based merely upon inferences 
drawn from the story of their conspicuous doings. Observations 
on the conditions of life of the unregarded Hindu peasantry must 
not be looked for in the ])ages of IMuluiiniiiadan hi^orians, whether 
they deal with the north or the south. The scanty information 
recorded (uuiccrning 1rlre‘^c^ of India in ancient times is 

obtained almost wdiolly from the nol.i^s made by ob.sefvant foreign 
visitors. Such a visitor, a Russian rucrcliant named Athanasius 
Nikitin, happened to reside for a long time at Bldar and, ^tb Iravel 
in the Bahrnani dominions ^between the years 1470 and 1474 in 
the reign of Muhammad 8hr.b. TTT. By u-. -y rscrl-h. his notes 
were preserved, and have n b*.I-.:'.,, li-!. version. 

The merchant tells us that: 

‘ The Sultan is a little man, twenty years old,^ in the power of the nobles. 
There is a Khorassanian Boyar [sciL Persian noble from Khurasan], 
Melik Tuchar [«C 2 *h Maliku-t Tujjar, '■ Lord of the merchants’, or ‘merchant- 
prince a title of Khwaja Mahmad Gawan], who keeps an army of 200,000 
men ; Melik Kiuin keeps 100,000 ; Kharat Khan, 20,000 ; and many are 
the khans that keep 10,000 armed men. The Sultan goes out with 300,000 
men of his own troops. 

The land is overstocked with people ; but thor'* in r-'^ur.trr are very 
miserable, whilst the nobles are extreniely opulc- ! ati.i d< i luxury.' 
They wont to be carried on their silver beds, : :< ■«'i' d i-y s, 'iii twenty 
chargers caparisoned in gold, and followed by 300 men on horseback, and 
by 500 on f^t, and by horii men, ten torchbearers, and ten musicians. 

‘The Sultan goes out hunting with his mother and his lady, and attain 
of 10,000 ,Wn on hor.‘ie])aek, 50,()00 on foot,* 200 elephants adorned in 
gilded armpur, and in front 100 horsenum, 100 dancers, and 800 common 
horses ip^blden clothing ; 100 monkeys, and 100 concubines, all foreign.’ 

armies were armed mobs. It is obvious that such an 
'bwgrown establishment of armed men, women, and beasts, 
controlled by a selfish minority of luxurious npl^lps, must have 
sucked the country dry.' Tlicre is no difficulty in believing the 
positive statement tliat tlic common people were miserable 

The mass of the people in the Hindu Empire of yijayanagar was 
equally oppressed and wretched. The huge armies mamtained 
were little better than armed mobs, eager to murder, tpns of 

^ He was in his tentii year in 1403 (King, p. 98). The remark therefore 
applies to 1473 or 1474. 
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thousands of helpless peasants, but extremely inefficient in warfare. 
Similar unwieldy hosts were maintained by the neighbouring 
states, Muhammadan and Hindu. Various recorded incidents 
prove that such masses of undisciplined men had little military 
value, and often were routed by quite small forces of active 
assaiiahts. But, on the whole, the armed mobs of the Muham¬ 
madan Sultans were a little more efficient than those of their 
Hindu opponents, and, in consequence, usually were victorious. 

/ Fortresses and other buildings. It is characteristic of the 
/nature of the rule of the Bahmanis that Meadows Taylor, who 
judged the Sultans' with excessive partiality, should declare that 
the fortresses built by them are ‘ perliaps their greatest and most 
indestructible monuments, ai^d far exceed any or the same period 
in Europe He mentions;Gawilgarh and Narnala^ both in Berar, 
and especially the latter, as being choice specimens of the grandeur 
of design appropriate to mountain fortresses, and of work executed 
in good taste with munificent disregard of cost. The first gateway 
at Narnala is decorated with elegant stone carving, which in Taylor's 
day was as perfect as it had ever been, and probably still is in the 
same condition. The works at Ansa and Parciida arc commended 
for the militsie^y science displayed in their trace. Tiie fortresses 
were equipped with huge guns built up of bars welded and bound 
together, of which several specimens still exist. 

The buildings at are described as being heavy, gloomy, 

and roughly constructedl^Those at "Bidar, the capital from about 
1430, which are much superior in both design hrhd workmanship, 
seem deserving of more notice thah they have yet received. The 
accounts given by Fergusson and Burgess offer few details. 
Enamell^ tiles, a favourite Persian form of decoration, were 
applied'^Co the Bidar edifices. 

Tbe Muhammadan population of the Deccan, The Bah- 
Ivhaani Sultans failed in the atrocious attempt made more than once 
by members of the dynasty to exterminate the Hindu population 
of the Deccan, or in default of exterminatloii.td drive it by force 
into the fold of Islaja, They succeeded in killing hundreds of 
thousands of mehr women, and children, and in making consider¬ 
able numbers of ‘ converts ’; but in ,spite of all their efforts 
the population contiMff t6 be Hindu in the main, the percentage 
of Musalmans in the Nizam’s Doniinions and the BijS-pur District i 
at present being only about eleven. The origin of that section of i 
the inhabitants, as" ndfed by Meadows Taylor, is mainly a conse- : 
quence of the Bahmanl rule, under which large numbers of Persians, 1 

Turks, Arabs; settled in the cduhffy'ahd formed 

unions with native women. Many Hindu families also were 
forcibly converted, add the continuance"^bf Muslim dynasties in 
large areas fbf centuries has kept up or even increased i.hc proper- ; 
tion of the Musalman minority, Muhammadans being. usually | 
more fertile tlian Hindus. The author cited was willing to credit 
the Bahmani influence with ‘ a general amelioration of manners ’ I 
in the Deccan, but that opinf(5h"Wght be dispute^^^^^^ The menu- ? 
ments of Hindu civilization certainly suffered severely. i 
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Sultans of tiik BahmanT Dynasty of the Deccan 


Nam.e. \ 

t -■.. 

Acccfisian, 

Remarks, 

1. Alati-d din Hastin 

A.n. 

748 

A.D. 

1347 

Full oOicial title (according to 

) 

2, Muhammad I i 

759 

1358 

the Burh^riA 3Ia"Mr) was 
Sultan Alati-d din Hasan Shah 
al-wali al Bahmani, He had 
Irecn known previoiisly as Zafar 
Khan, Died a natural death. 

Sou of No. 1, Died from the 

i 

3. Mujahid 

775 

1373 

cffocts of ‘ an irreligious man¬ 
ner of living presumably 

meaning drink. 

Son of No. 2, Drank hard : 

f 

4. Daiid 

779 or 

isn ot 

murdered by No. 4. 

Son of brother of No. 2 : mur- 

5. Muhammad II 

780 

' 779 or 

1378 
1377 or 

dered by a slave. 

Brother of No. 4. Died a natural 


, 780 

1378 

death. No wars or rebellions. 

, 6. GhiyUsu-d din 

799 

1397 

Erroneously called MahmQd by 
Firishta. 

Son of No, 5, and a minor. 
Blinded and deposed. 

Brother of No. 0. Deposed and 

7 . Shamsu-d din 

799 

1397 

$4 T’iroz , 

800 

1397 

imprisoned, or blinded, accord¬ 
ing to Firishta. 

Son of younger brother of No. 2. 

9. Ahmad 

825 

1422 

No. 9. 

H" ■ ■ N,'. : ■■; *i‘.;,ed capi¬ 

1(1/ AI|ii-d din II 
ll./lSum§yrin 

838 

1435 

tal to Bidar, Died a natural 
death. 

Hon of No, 9. Died a natural 

802 

1457 

death. 

Son of No. 10, probably assassin¬ 

f 12. Nizito 

805 

1401 

ated. 

Son of No. 11, a minor. Died 

; 13,. 'Muhammad III 

807 

1403 

suddenly. 

Brother of No. 12. Died from 


887 

148^! 

1 

effects of drink. 

I^Son of No. 13. Died a natural 



1 death in Dec. 1518, when the 
dynasty practically ended. 


Note, —^Tbe names, genealogy, and order of suiscession are in accordance 
with the Burhdn4 Ma’dsir and other authorities, supported by the coins, 
Mriahta, who differs in certain matters, is in error. The dates afso are 
given variously in the books 5 the most serious discrepancy, amoimting 
to four years, being that concerning the death of No. 10 , and the accession 
of No. 11, Many discrepancies occur in the minute details of dates which 
are not shown in the table, Kalimullali, the last nominal Sultan, escaped 
to Bijapur, and thence retired to Ahmadnagar, where he died. 
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Authorities 

The Persian histories are the leading authorities, Pirisiita and others. 
The account of the dynasty in Meadows Taylor, Manual of Indian 
History '^ (Longmans, London, 1895), is based on Firishta, supplemented 
by local knowledge. Much additional material, completing the information 
from Persian books, has been printed by J. S. King in The History of the 
Bahmani Dynasty, founded on the Burhan-i Ma^dsir (Luzac, London, 
1900) ; reprinted from Ind, Ant,, vol. xxviii (Bombay, 1899), with additions 
from other chroniclers. The history is further elucidated by T. W. Haig 
in ‘ Some Notes on the Bahmani Dynasty ’ (J. A. S. B., part i, vol. Ixxiii, 
1904); and in Historic Landmarks of the Deccan (l^ioneer Press, Allahabad, 
1907). 

Some interesting material is obtained from the notes of Atiianahius 
Nikitin, a Russian merchant, as edited in India in ike Fifteenth Century, 
by R. H. Major, Hakluyt Soc. (issued for 1858). 

The inscriptions are treated by Haig, as above; and by Horowitz, 
Epigraphia Moskmica (Calcutta, 1900-10,1912), s, v, Bidar, Gawilgarh, 
Crulbarga, and Kolhapur. 

The coins are described and illustrated by O. Codrington in Num. Chron, 
1898 ; and by H. N. Wright, Catal, of Coins in 1, M,, vol. ii (Clarendon 
Press, 1907). Both writers give references to earlier papers. 

The architecture has been discussed to some extent by Feugusson, and 
also by Burgess (A. S, W. J., vol. iii, London, 1878). The subject is 
being farther examined by the Archaeological Survey of the Nizam's 
Dominions, and by the Hyderabad Archaeological Society. 


/ CHAPTER 2 

Five Sultanates of the Deccan, and Khandesh, from 1474 to the 
seventeenth century. 


TRe five Sultanates. During the inglorious reign of Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani (1482-1518), the provincial governors, as already 
mentioned, declared their independence one after the other, and 
set up five separate kingdoms or Sultanates, namely, the Imad 
Shahi dynasty of Bcrar ; the Xizarn Shahi of Ahrnadnagar ; the 
Adil Shall! of Bljapiir f the Barld Shahi of Bidat V the Kutb 
Shahi of Oolkonda. ; 

Imad Shahi dynasty of Berar (Birar). The earliest defection 
was that of the province of Berar (Birar), the most northern 
portion of the Bahmani dominions, and more or less equivalent 
to the ancient Vidarbha, famous in Sanskrit literature. Berar was 
one of the four provinces into which the first Bahmani Sultan of 
the Deccan had divided his dominions. Late in the fifteenth 
•century the province comprised two districts, namely, Gawilgarh, 
the northern, and Mahur, the southern. Early in the reign of 
Mahmud Bahmani, in the year 1484, according to most authorities, 
or 1490, according to others, the governor of Gawilgarh, a converted 
Hindu, named Fathullah and entitled Imadu-1 Mulk, proclaimed 
liis independence, and made himself master of the whole province. 
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He thus founded a dynasty, the Imad Sluihi, which lasted for four 
generations, until about 1574, when the principality was absorbed 
The details of its separate history, so far as 
.i. .i-5 r'.t of interest- The province was ceded in 1596 
to Sultan Murad, son of Akbar- The imperial governor resided 
at first at Balapur, and later at llichpiir (Ellichpur). 
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Ub ill A.D, M80; KHAJSfI)ESH&: 
the five Sultanates of thePeccan, 
namely, BiJAPUR, BIDAR 
GOLKONDA, AHMADNAGAa 
Sc BERAR-as in A.P.1566, 
after the battle of Talikota 


Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar. The small principality 
governed by the Barid Shahi Sultans was simply the residuum of 
the Bahmani Empire, consisting of the territory near the capital,* 
left over after the more distant provinces had separated. Kasim 
Bari^ minister of Mahmud Shah Bahmani, was practicaHy his 
own master from about the year 1402, which is given in some books 
as the date of the establishment of the dynasty. But he and his 
son Amir long delayed to assume royal rank, and even after the 
death of Mahmud in 1518 continued to set up and murder nominal 
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Bahmani Sultans until 1526, when the formality was dispensed 
with, and Amir openly assumed an independent position.^ The 
dynasty lasted until about 1609 or a little later, when the territory 
was annexed by Bijapur. The Barid Sultans did little, if anything, 
deserving of remembrance ; but some of their buildings are note¬ 
worthy. 



. DARGAH OF AMiR BARlD SHAH, BlDAU. 


Kutb ShaJhi dynasty of Golkonda. The three considerable 
states formed out of the fragments of the Bahmani empire were 
Alrmadnagar, Bijapur, and Golkonda (Gulkandali). The Gol¬ 
konda Sultanate, although founded the last of all, in ^od the 

^ According to Firishta, who dej)ended on oral tradition for this dynasty, 
Amir Barid, who died in a.d. 1539 (a.ii. 945), never called himself Sultan 
or by any eqiiivalent title. His son, Ali Barid, * is the first of this dynasty 
who adopted the style of Shah or King; for though his grandfather 
Kasim Barid assumed regalia, he did not take the royal title ’. Compare 
the case of the so-called Sayyid dynasty of Delhi, the members of wnich 
never assumed the royal title or struck coins in their own names. 
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latest survivor, may be noticed first, because it'remained in a 
comparatively detached position, taking only a minor part in 
the endless wars and quarrels, in which Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
intervened more freely. But there was imicJi ligJii;ing witli Bijapur, 
and in 1565 Golkonda joined the transitory confederacy of the 
four Muhammadan kings which brought about the defeat and 
destruction of the Vijayanagar Raj. 

The territory of Golkonda. The new kingdom was the 
and successor of the ancient Idindu Kakatiya 
),ri"( iprisi ;■ ( !_ Warangal,^ which had been reduced by Ahmad 
early in his reign, about 1423. The territory was 
extensive, lying for the most part between the lower courses of 
the Godavari and Krishna rivers, and extending to the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, along the face of the deltas. The western 
frontier was mostly identical with the eastern boundary of the 
Bidar principality. A northern extension was enclosed between 
the Godavari, Pen Gani^a, and Wain Ganga rivers. The land was 
fertile, and the old irrigation works of JEIindu times were main¬ 
tained and extended by the Sultans. 

The Sultans. The founder of the dynasty, a Turk! officer, 
who assumed the title of Sultan Kuli Kutb Bhah, had been ap¬ 
pointed governor of the eastern province by Mahmud Gawan. 
He withdrew from the Balimam court after the wrongful execution 
of that minister, but continued to recognize the sovereignty of 
Mahmud Shah until 1518, when he refused to submit any longer 
to the Band ascendancy, and declared his independence. 

The first Kiitbi Sultan enjoyed a long life and prosperous reign, 
surviving until Inc had attained the age of ninety in 1543, when-. 
Ik; was nuirclered at the instigation of his son Jamshid^ The 
/‘pamoide'feigned for seven years, ’'.riio crown was then'7l550), 
after a short interval, offered to and accepted by a brother of 
Jamshid named Ibrahim, who joined in the confederacy against 
Vijayanagar (1565), and died in 1580. His administration is 
reputed to have been good. ’ In his time Hindus were freely 
employed in the service of the State and were permitted to attain 
high official rank. His son, Muhammad Kuli, lived until 1611, 
after which date the dynasty almost ceased to have a separate 
history, its affairs becoming entangled with those of the Mogul 
emperors of Ilindostan. The State was finally annexed by 
.Aurangzeb in 1687,. 

The capital. The capital had been moved from Warangal 
to G olk onda by the first Sultan at the beginning of his reign. 
The new city was greatly developed in the reign of Ibrahim, but 
in 1589 it had become unhealthy. The court was then transferred 
to Bhagnagar a few miles distant, which soon afterwards was called 
Hyderabad. ” The city thus created developed later as the capital 

1 Warangal is a corruption of Orukkal, meaning ‘ solitary rock % with 
reference to a prominent feature of the site of the old capital. Few of the 
numerous inscriptions at Warangal have been published, hut they will be 
examined by the new Archaeological Department and the Archaeological 
Society of Hyderabad. 

h3 
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of the Nizams and now has a population of nearly half a million, 
taking rank as the fourth city in India, Golkonda, largely in 
ruins, is best known for the tombs of the Kutb Shuhi kings. 

The Nizam Sh^i dynasty of Ahmadnagar. Nizamu-1 
Mulk Bahri, the head of the Deccanee party at BTdar, who had 
contrived the death of Mahmud Gawan, came to a violent end 
himself not long after. His son Malik Ahmad, governor of Junnar 
(Joonair) to the north of Poona, then revolted. In 1490 he defeated 
decisively the army of Mahmud Bahmani, and established himself 
as an independent sovereign. After a time he moved his court 
to a more convenient and strategically better position further 
east, and so founded the city of Ahmadnagar. The new sovereign 
having assumed the title of Ahmad Nizam Shah, the dynasty 
established by him is called the Nizam Shahi. Ahmadnagar is 
still a considerable town and the head-quarters of a District in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

The main efforts of Ahmad Nizam Shah for years were directed 
to the acquisition of the powerful fortress of Deogiri or Daulutabad, 
formerly the capital of the Yadava kingdom. Ultimately, he ob¬ 
tained the surrender of the place, in or about a, d. 1409, and thus 
consolidated his dominion. 

‘ The second and third Sultans. The second sovereign, 
Burhan Nizam Shah, who reigned for forty-five years (1508-53), 
was engaged in many wars with the neighbouring States, and made 
a new departure about 1550 by allying himself with the Hindu 
Eaya of Vijayanagar against the Sultan of Bijapur. Some years 
earlier (1537) Burhan had himself adopted the Shia form of 
Islam. His successor, Husain Shah, joined the confederacy 
which sacked Vijayanagar in 1565. 

Later history. The subsequent history of the dynasty may be 
read in great detail in the pages of Pirishta, who long resided at 
Alimadnagar, but the incidents are not of much interest. Berar 
was absorbed in 1574. Chand Blbi, the queen dowager of Bijapur, 
who had returned to Ahmadnagar, tnadc a gallant and successful 
resistance to Akbar’s son, Prince Murad, in 1596, purchasing peace 
by the cession of Berar. But war soon broke out again, and in 
August 1600 the Mogul army stormed Ahmadnagar. Ch§nd Bibi 
then periled. According to some accounts she was murdered 
by a eunuch, according to others she took poison. Those events, 
which belong to the history of Akbar rather than to that of the 
minor kingdom, will be dealt with more fully when the story of 
his reign comes to be told. Akbar, although he formally gave 
Ahmadnagar the rank of a new Suba or province, never obtained 
possession of more than a small portion of the kingdom. The 
remainder continued an obscure independent existence, and the 
State was not finally annexed until 1637 in the reign of Shifcjah|ln. 

The Adil Shahi dynasty of BijapO^ the first Suitan. BQa- 
pnr, the most important and interesting of the five sultanates or 
kingdoms, deserves more extended notice. The dynasty was known 
as the Adil Shahi, from the name of its founder, Ytisuf Adil Khan, 
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of who declared his independence in 1489, almost 

i: :i his colleagues in Berar and AhmMniagar, 

N V: !, » \a\' as public knowledge went, was simply a Geor¬ 

gian slave who had been purchased by Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, 
and by reason of his own abilities and the discerning patronage 
of the minister had risen to high office at tile Bahmani court, 
ultimately becoming governor of Bijapur. But according to 
private information, accepted by Firishta on respectable authority, 
he was really a son of Sultan Murad 11 of Turkey, who annexed 
Salonica and died in 1451, leaving the succession to his son Muham¬ 
mad, by whom Constantinople was taken two years later. If the 
romantic tale may be believecl Yusuf Adil in his infancy had been 
saved by stratagem from the massacre of princes which usually 
occurred in Asiatic Turkey at the accession of a new sovereign, 
and had been brought up secretly in Persia, with the cognizance V 
of his mo ther, Who kept Ifcfself informed concerning his movements. 
When the disguised prince was seventeen years old he seems to 
have found continued residence in Persia to be unsafe, and there- . 
fore allowed liimself to be disposed of as a slave and sold in Bldar 
to the minister of the Balxmanl Sultan. The story obviously 
is open to critical doubt, but it is not absolutely incredible, and 
whoever cares to do so can believe it. Firishta, apparently was 
satisfied as to its truth. 

Firishta’s history. Firishta’s history, written in a spirit of 
remarkable independence, presents an agreeable contrast when 
compared with Abii-l FazFs too courtly Akharndma. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to reproduce in this book Firishta’s detailed 
account of the doings of ‘the illustrious monarchs who have 
reigned over Beejapoor Most of the wars and intrigues which 
seemed so important to the historian at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century are now seen to have had little or no effect on the 
development of India as a whole, and to be of only provincial 
interest. Except for purposes of purely local study, it is not 
worth while to master or remember the details of the incessant 
fighting between the five kingdoms of the Deccan. But certain 
matters in the story of Bijapur and its rulers still deserve a place 
in the pages of even a short history of India. 

Preference of Tftsuf Adil Shah for the Shia religion, V 
Yusuf Adil Shah waged wars against Vijayanagar and his Muham¬ 
madan neighbours with varying fortune. When residing in Persia 
in his youSi he had learned to prefer the Shia form of Islim, and 
subsequently made a vow to profess publicly that faith. In 1502 
he carried out his purpose, making the SJjia creed the State religion, | 
while giving free and untrammelled toTefltidii to the Suhms. 
The change, although accepted by many of his subjects, aroused 
violent opposition, which resulted in a dangerous confederacy 
of the neighbouring princes against JBijapur. The Sultan dis¬ 
creetly restored the Sunni creed as the official religion and broke 
up the confederacy. When he had gained his purpose ‘ he renewed 
the public exercise of the Shia Religion 
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Capture of Goa by tbe Portuguese. In those days Goa was 
a favourite residence of Yusuf Adil Shah, who at one time thought 
of making the port the seat of his government. It was the rendez¬ 
vous of the Muhammadans of the Deccamwho used to embark 
thSe for ft'' pilrrimnrre to Mecen. Tn February 1510 (a.ii. 915) 
the king’s 7 «-! w l r:!>■ i v r., i; • \»i the Portuguese commander, 

Albuquerque, to surprise the city and occupy it without the loss 
oi a man. The victor used his good fortune with moderation 
and forbade his soldiers under pain of death to do any injury to 
the inhabitants. But the Sultan, being determined to recover 
his much prized possession, prepared an overwhelming force and 
won back Goa in May of the same year 1510 (a.ii. 910). Albu- 
ileet, which was reduced to intense dintress diiring the 
rainy season, received reinforcements in the autunm. The death 
of Yusuf Adil Shah at the age. of seventy-four, in October or 
November, weakened the defence, so that the PortugucKc succeeded 
in storming the city after a hard light. The resistance offered so 
inc(;nse(l AlbiKiuerqiie that he ordered a general niassacre of tJie 
Muhammndnn i) 0 ]uil/i (ion without distinctioii of age or sex, and 
(mcoiiniged liis soldiers l.o commit frightful cruelties. He treated 
tlie Hindus willi kindnes^'- and established an effective government. 
The PoiM ngncM- I hns linsilly won Goa in November 1510 (a.H. 916), 
and have retained it ever since. 

‘ Marriage witb Maratbi lady. Instances of Muhammadan 
princes in the Deccan marrying Hindu wives have been mentioned. 
Yusuf Adil Shah early Th liis reigii defeated a Maratha chieftain 
name^dMulcund-Riio, wJiose sister lie espoused. She took the Musal- 
man name of KbaaikUl* and became the mother of thC'Second 

Sultan as well as of three princesses wdio were married to members 
of the royal families of tJic nciglibouriiig Muhammadan States. 
Yusuf Adil ShMi freely admitted Hindus to offices of trust. The 
Marathi language was ordinarily used for purposes of accounts 
and business. 

Character of Yusuf Adil Shah. The first Sultan or Shah of 
BIjapur is given a hjgh character^by .Firi„^hta^^ who testifies on good 
authority that he was^'a wxse,prmce,^,m acquainted with 

human, naturehandsome, eloquent, well r^ad, and a skilled 
musician. 

^ Although he mingled pleasure with business, yet he never allowed the 
former to interfere with the latter. He always warned his ministers to 
act with justice and integrity, and in his own person showed tliem an 
example of attention to those virtues. He invited to his court many learned 
men and valiant officers from Persia, Turkistan, and Riim, also several 
eminent artists, who lived happy under the shadow of his bounty. In 
his reign the citadel of Bijapur was built of stone.’ 

He lies buried, not at Bijapur, but at jgijigl pi* Gogi, farther to 
(j the east, near the grave of a saint whom he venerated!' 

' ‘ manaokurn^was built over him ; and in the precincts of the holy 
buryiiig-gi oiind his open tomb is as simple as many others, and an endow- 
mcnl:, wljicli has l)een preserved, still provides a covering of cotton eiiintz 
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for it, renewed from year to year. Thus, as the people of GogI assert, 
with an honourable pride, there are not as yet faithful servants wanting 
to the noble king to light a lamp at night at his grave, and to say fatihas 
for his soul’s peace, while the tombs of the great Bahmani kings and of 
all his enemies in life arc desecrated.’ ^ 

Ismail Shah. The new king, Ismail, being a minor, the govern- 
irient was carried on by Kama! Khan, an oliicer of the late ruler, 
as regent. He proved faithless, "and conspired to seize the throne 
for himself, but lost his life in the attempt. Like other kings of 
the period Ismail was fated to spend most of his time in fighting 
his neighbours. lie reeovered from Vijayanagar the Raichur 
:Doab, the much disputed country between the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra. Ismail was so much pleased at the arrival of an 
eihbassy from^ the Slulh of Persia, who recognized Bijapur as an 
independent Stale, that he directed tlie olftcers of his army to 
wear the head-dress distinctive of the Shia sect. He rests beside 
his father, whom he resembled in character and accomplishments. 
The son, Mallu, who succeeded him, proved to be incurably vicious 
and incompetent. Accordingly he was blinded and deposed, the 
sceptre passing into the hands of his brother Ibrahim after a few 
months. 

IbraMm Adil Shah. I, The new ruler, who assumed the title 
of Ibrahint AdiLSlxali, rejected foreign practices, including the use 
of the Shia head-dress, and reverted completely to Sunni xitual. 
He favoured the Deccanecs, with their allies the Abyssinians, as 
against the Persians and other foreigners. Many of the strangers 
entered the service of Rama Raya the de facto ruler of Vijayanagar. 
At this time revolutions occurred at Vijayanagar which will be 
noticed more particularly in the history of that kingdom. In 1535 
the Bijapur Sultan accepted the invitation of the chief of one of 
the Hindu factions and paid a visit to Vijayanagar lasting a week. 
He departed enriched by an enormous present of gold coin, in 
addition to valuable horses and elephants. Subsequently the 
Sultans of Bidar, Ahmadnagar, and Golkonda combined against 
Bijapur, which emerged victorious, thanks to the ability of the 
minister, jghto whose reputation is scarcely inferior to that 
of Mahmhd Gawan. It is needless to follow in detail the wars and 
intrigues which lasted throughout the reign. The Sultan towards 
the end of his life abandoned hirnself to drink and debauchery, 
ruining his health and temper. (The unlucky physicians who 
failed to cure him were beheaded or trampled under foot by 
ele^jhants.) IbraMm came to a dishonoured death in 1557, and was 
buried at GoM^by the side of his father and grandfather. 

All Adir.^b^. AH Adil Shah, having succeeded his father, 
Ibraliihi, began liis administration by publicly resuming the Shia 
creed, p rofessing it with a degree of intolerance whic!Oit^OT'c€TOrr 
Uadcarefully avoided. JtaJLa^ the Sultan having made a transi¬ 
tory alliance with Rama Raja, the combined Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan of Ahmadnagar, which they 

^ Meadows Taylor, Manual, p. 198. 
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ravaged mercilessly—^the Hindus taking the opportunity to avenge 
without pity all the injuries which they had suffered from Muslim 
hands in the coxirse of two centuries. The barbarous excesses 
committed by Rama Raja and the insolence shown by him to 
his Muhammadan allies alienated Ali Adil Shah, who was advised 
that no single Musalman sovereign was capable of contending with 
success against the wealth and hosts of the arrogant Hindu prince. 
Ultimately all the four Sultans of Bijapur, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, 
and Golkonda were convinced that their interests required them 
to sacrifice their rivalries and combine in an irresistible league in 
order to effect the destruction of the infidel. With a view to draw 
closer the bonds of alliance, Ali Adil Shah married Ch^nd Bfbl, 
daughter of Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, whose sister 
was given to the son of the Sultan of Byapur. 

V Alliance against Vijayanagar. In December 1504 the four 
allied sovereigns established their joint head-quartiSf^ at the small 
town of Talikota, situated about twenty-five miles to the nortli 
of the Krishna, in 16'' 28' N. lat. and 10' E, long. The town, 
now included in the Bijapur District, Bombay, was then in 
the dominions of Ali Adil Shah, who received his allies as his 
guests. 

The Vijayanagar Government, in full confidence of victory, 
prepared to meet the threatened invasion by the assemblage of 
enormous levies numbering several hundred thousand men. Two 
large armies were sent forward under the coihmand of HSma Riga’s 
broUicrs, Tirumala and .Venkatadrl, with orders io prevent the 
army of Islam from crossing, the Krishna. When the allied princes 
moved southwards to the bank of the river, twenty-five miles 
distant from TMikota, they found that it was impassable except 
dt the ford of Ingaligi, which was protected by an immense host. 
They endeavoured to mislead the enemy hy inarching along the 
bank as if seeking for another cr-.-b.;. md succeeded by 

this simple stratagem in outwit-i:!g ili.-i'- opponents and 

passing the river unopposed. The aged Rama Raja then moved 
up from Vijayanagar with the main army, and encamped some¬ 
where near the fortress of so often the subject of dispute 

between the Hindus and the Musalmans. 

Battle of Talikota. Battle was joined in the space between 
the Ingaligi ford and Mudgal, marked by a little village called 
Bayapuf of Bhogapur^ The forces on both sides being unusually 
numerous the.fighting must have extended over a front of many 
miles. The conflict took place on Tuesday, January 
equivalent to 20 Jiim. II, a.h. 972.^ 

. The Muslim centre was commanded by Husain Niz§m Shfih 
M Ahmadnagar, who possessed a powerful park of artilleiy j All 
Adil Shah of Bijapur led the right wing ; and the left wing was 
eiitfiistcd to ./JJi Band Shah of Golkonda. 

* The artillery, fastened together by strong chains and ropes, was drawn 

» Mr. Sewell correctly points out that the week-day was Tuesday, not 
Friday, as stated by Firishta. 
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up in front of the line, and the war elephants were placed in various 
positions, agreeable to custom. Kach prince erected his particular standard 
in the centre of his own army, and the allies moved in close order against 
the enemy-’ 

Rama Raja* then an old man, although in Ml possession of his 
faculties, commanded the centre opposed to the king of Ahmad- 
nagar. His brother Tiriunala encountered Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
wlnie his other brother, Venkatadri, fought against the princes 
of Bidar and Golkonda. After much strenuous fighting the 
Bijapur and Golkonda chiefs gave way and thought of retiring, 
but the Ahmaduagar SiiUan stood firm in the centre. Just then 
a furious elephant rushed at the Utter in which Rama Raja was 
seated, so tliat his frightened bearers let him droj). He was thus 
taken prisoner, and at once beheaded by Husain NizSm Shah 
with his own hands. The head was placed on the point of a long 
spear so that it rnigh| be seen by the enemy. It was care¬ 
fully preserved at Ahrnadnagar and annually exhibited to pious 
Muslims up to 1829 wlien Briggs published his translation of 
FirishLa. 

‘ The Hindus, according to custom, when they saw their chief destroy^ 
fled in the uLmosL disorder from the field, and were pursued by the allies 
with such success that the river was dyed red witii their blood. It is 

S uted by the best authorities that above one hundred thousand 
Is were slain during the action and the pursuit.’ 

Results of the battle. The victory, known to history as the 
battle of Talikota, because the allies had asvsembled at that town, 
distant abotft thirty miles from the battle-field, was one of the most 
decisive gt the conflicts recorded in the wjxole course of Indian 
'Kistory. The Hindus made no attempt to diiynite the verdict 
of the sword.. The great Hitidli empire of the South, which had 
lasted for more than two centuries, was dciinil.cly oiulcd, and the 
supremacy of Islam in the Bfeccan was assured. , The noble city 
of Vijayariagar was blotted out of existence and remains desolate 
to this day. The cTetiuls of the destriicUon wrought will be described 
more fully in the history of Vijayanagar. The dominions of both 
Bijapur and Golkonda were enlarged considerably. 

^ League against the Portuguese ; death of the Sultan. In 
l§yft^the sovereigns of Bijapur and Ahrnadnagar again joined their 
forces and attempted to cajiture the settlements of the Portuguese, 
then at the climax of their power. But even the help of the Zamorin 
of Calicut and the ll§ja of Aehin did not suffice to enable thto to 
win success. The envied and hated foreign infidels survived and 
prospered, Until they had to yield the pride of place to other 
feuropean powers. The siege of Goa by a huge army was raised 
after ten months, although the defence had been maintained by 
oryiy„seyeu'hundred European soldiers, supported by three hundred 
friars and priests, 4 thousand slaVes, and some ill-equipped boats. 
Be Sousa records the curious fact that Ali Adil Shah sent to Axch^ 
fiiihoir'^Gasp^fr of, Goa to fetch Fathers and books of the Lav, 
but Vitiiout any good result, because the request was made from 
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mere curiosity.^ AH Adil Shah was killed in 1579 by a eunuch 
who had good reason for his act. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II. The heir to the throne, Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II, being a minor, was taken charge of by his mother, Chand 
Bib!, while ministers ruled the kingdom. In 1584 the queen 
mother returned to her native city of Ahmadnagar, and never 
visited Bijapur again. We shall hear presently of her gallant 
doings in the conflict with Akbar. In 1595 the last fight between 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar took place,^ and the Ahmadnagar 
monarch was killed. From that time the separate history of both 
States may be said to end, tltbir annals becoming merged in those 
of the Mogul empire. Ibrahim Adil Shah II survived until 1020, 
when he died, leaving a great reputation as an able administrator. 
The testimony of Meadows Taylor, who was well acquainted with 
the country and local tradition, may be quoted: 

‘Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1G2C, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
He was the greatest of all the Adil Shahl dynasty, and in most respects, 
except its founder, the most able and popular. 

Without the distraction of war, he ai)plied himself to civil affairs 
with much care; and the land settlements of the provinces of his kingdom, 
many of which are still rmonr' district records, sliow an admirable 

and efficient system oi p i.i*'';. I: --i property and its valuation. In this 
respect the system of I *.Mnll n-!:educed by the Emperor Akbar seems 
to have been followed with the necessary local modifications. 

Although he changed the profession of the State religion immediately 
upon assuming the direction of State affairs from Shia to Sunni, Ibrahim 
was yet extremely tolerant of all creeds and faiths. Hindus not only 
suffered no persecution at his hands, but many of his chief civil and military 
officers were Brahmans and Marathas.^ With the Portuguese of Goa ho 
seems to have kept up a friendly intercourse. P'^rtu ricso r m in decorated 
his palaces, and their merchants traded freely To their 

missionaries also he extended his protection ; and there are many anecdotes 
current in the country that his tolerance of Christians equalled, if it did 
not exceed, that of his contemporary Akbar. He allowed the preaching 
of Christianity freely among his people, and there are still existent several 
Catholic churches, one at Chitapur, one at Mudgal, and one at Raichtir, 
and others, endowed by the king with lands and other sources of revenue, 
which have survived the changes and revolutions of more than 800 
years. Each of these churches now consists of several hundred mem¬ 
bers and remains under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Goa.’ 

Ibrahim’s dominions extended to the,bojd^rs of Mysore. At the 
time of his death he left to his successor a full treasury and M Well- 
paid army of 80,000 horse. 

1 Transl. and quoted in Monserrate, Commentarius, p. 545, ed. Hosten 
(Memoirs, A, S. B,, 1914). Caspar was archbishop from 1560 to 1567, 
and again from 1574 to 1576 (Fonseca, p. 71). 

® Ibrahim’s partiality for Hindus led his Muslim subjects to give him 
the mocking title oi Jagad-guru, or ‘ World-Preceptor Akbar conferred 
that title in all seriousness on his own favourite Jain instructor, and 
received it himself informally from Hindu admirers. 
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Tlie splendid arcliitectural monuments of his reign will be noticed 
presently. 

It is not necessary to pursue the local history further. The 
capital was taken and the country was annexed by Aurangzeb 
in 1086. 

The Adie SnAui Kings or Sultans of Bijapur 
Accession. 

A.D. 

1400 Had been governor xinder the Bahmani king. 
1510 Son of No. 1. 

1534 Son of No. 2 ; deposed and blinded after six 
months. 

15«35 Brother of No. 3. 

1557 Son of No. 4 ; assassinated. Destruction of 
Vijayanagar in 1505. 

1580 Nephew of No. 5 ; good civil administration; 
fine buildings. 

1626 Son of No. 6 ; became tributary to ShEhjahan 
in 1630 ; MarSthfi aggression began. 

1656 Son of No. 7 ; war with Sivajl. 

1673 Made captive by Aurangzeb, and dynasty 
extinguished in 1686. 

FariiM dynasty of Khtodesh. Before quitting the subject of 
the Muhanmiadan kingdoms of the Deccan we may bestow a 
passing glance on the small kingdom of Khandesh in the valley 
of the Tapti, whose rulers were known as the Fliruki dynasty. 
The principality, which did not form part of the Bahmani kingdom," 
was established in 1388 at the close of the reign of Sultan FIroz 
Tughlak of Delhi, and took a share in the innumerable local wars. 
It was sometimes a dependency of Gujarat. The importance of 
the State resulted chiefly from its possession of the strong fortress 
of Asirgarh. The scat of government was Burh^npur. The 
surrender of Asirgarh to Akbar in January 1601 put an end to 
the dynasty and the independence of the State, which became the 
Suba of Khandesh or Dandesh. 

aBd Literature. The monuments of the Bahmani dynasty 
at Kulbargfl and Bidar have been briefly noticed. 

At Ahmadnagar the principal ancient building is the ruined 
Bhadr Batoce in white stone, built by the founder of the city, 
which possesses few other architectural remains of importance. 
The chief mosque at Burhanpux, the capital of the Faruki kings 
of Khandesh, erected by Ali Klian in 1588, is described as a fine 
building adorned with stone carvings executed in perfect taste. 
But Fergusson formed the opinion that the edifices of the town 
have ‘ very little artistic value 

At Golkonda and Bijapur important schools of architecture 
developed, differi^ one from the other and from the styles of 
^northern India, The precincts of the Golkonda fortress include 
a multitude of palaces, mosques, and other ancient buildings. 
The tombs of the Kutb Shahi kings, which stand outside the fortress 


1. Yusuf 

2. Ismail 

3. Maim 

4. Ibrahim I 

5. Ali 

0. Ibrahim II 

7. Muhammad 

8. Ali II 

9. Sikandar 
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about half a mile to the north, are built of granite and characterized 
by narrow-necked domes of peculiar form* 

The works executed to the orders of the Adil Shalu kings of 
Bijapur are ‘ marked by a grandeur of concejition and boldness 
in construction unequalled by any edifices erected in India 
The gigantic walls of the city, begun by Yusuf, the first Sultan, 
and completed by AIT, the fifth sovereign, are six and a quarter 
miles in circumference, and still perfect for the most part. 



TOMBS IN GOLKONDA STYLE, BlJAPUR. 

The four leading builders at Bijapur were the Kings Yusuf 
(1490-1510), All (1558-80), Ibrahim 11 (1580-1626), and Mu¬ 
hammad Shah (1626-56). The principal mosque, an admirably 
proportioned building, erected by AH, is still perfect, and would 
accommodate five thousand worshippers. The same sovereign 
constructed aqueducts for the supply of water to all parts of the 
city, and also built the spacious audience-hall or Gagan Mahall 
(1561). The richly decorated tomb of Ibrahim II is an exquisite 
structure ; and the mausoleum of his successor, Muhammad^ 
(1626-56), built at the same time as the Taj, is a marvel of skilfuf 
construction. The dome is the second largest in the world. The 
names of the architects employed do not seem to be recorded, and 
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r. it is impossible to say whether they were foreigners or of Indian 
< birth. The style shows traces of both foreign and native ideas. 

Fine libraries are known to have existed at Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur. One illuminated manuscript from the latter is in the 
f British Museum. The excellent history of Muhammad Kasim, 

I surnamed Firishta, was written to the command of Ibralixm II 

I of Bijapur. The author mentions many earlier writers whose 

? works are not now extant. 

J The town of Bijapur, which long lay deserted and desolate, has 

> revived in modern times, and is the prosiierous head-quarters 

I of a District in tlic Bombay l^residency, with considerable trade 

5, and a population of about 25,000 persons. 

Autiioiuties 

The Five Sulianaies and Khdndesh i 

f The principal authority is Fiiushta, whose narratives are supplemented 

^ by observations recorded by Skwkix (A Forgotten Empire) and Meadows 

i T^AYLon (Manvni oj the History of India). For relations with the Portuguese 

I I have used Fonsi:ca, Sketch of the City of Ooa (Bombay, Thacker, 1878), 

‘ a sound book based on the official records of the settlement. 

The monuments are briefly described in Feegusson, Hist, of Eastern 
and Ind. Archil.^, 1910, and other works there cited. The information 
; about Bijapur is tolerably full, and the ,principal buildings there are in 

I good condition. See also V, A. Smith, 11. F. A., Oxford, 1911, A good 

detailed catalogue of the Bijapur buildings (witli plan of city) wiH be 
; found in the lievised Lists of Antiquarian liemains in the Bombay Presidency^ 

2nd ed., 1897 (vol. xvi, A. S. India, New Imp. Ser.). All works on Bijapur 
. are superseded by the mngnilicenf volume Bijdpur and its Architectural 
■, Remains, with an Historical Outtinc of the ‘Adil Shdhi Dynasty. By Heney 

! CousENS, Bombay Government Central Press, 1916 ; pp. xii, 182; cxvhi 

plates and 28 text illustrations; quarto, half-morocco. The coinage is 
! described in the monograph by Mr. Cousens, pp. 327, 128, pi. cxv. The 
; known specimens, issued l)y live of the Sultans, comprise three gold and 

i two or three hundred copper coins, besides the curious Idrins, made of 

r stamped silver wire. 

', -The newly formed Akc«aeological Society op Hyderabad has plenty 
f of unpublished material of all kinds on which to work. The first number 
I of the Journal contains an interesting article on Warangal. 

\ /^HAPTEE 3 

I Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, from a. d. J386 to lg 4„§g^ 

I Special interest of tlie history. Although the history of the 
( Hindu empire of Vijayanagar is cloKsely entwined with that of 

f ' the Muslim Bahmanl empire and the later sultanates of the 
j Decdan for more tlian two centuries, it is impracticable to combine 

I the two histories in a single narrative. Separate treatment is 

\ inevitable, but a certain amount of repetition cannot be avoided. 

I The story of the Hindu monarchy which set itself up as a, barrier , ^. 

I 60 check the onrush of the armies of Islam is one of singular ' V 

J 
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interest, and naight be narrated with a fullness of detail rarely 
possible in Indian history. The multitude of relevant inscriptions, 
numbering many hundreds, is extraordinary. Several European 
and Muslim travellers from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century 
have recorded the historical traditions of the empire with vivid 
descriptions of the system of government and the glories of the 
magnificent capital. The study of the pohty^anazuicrs, customs, 
and religion of the Viiayanag^^r._empirc merits particular attention, 
because the State'was the embodiment of the Telinga or Teliigu 
and Kanare§eJCaixa^..of which dilTered widely from the 

more familiar forms of the north. The sources of our knowledge 
are not confined to inscrij)tions and the notes of foreign observers. 
The Muhammadan historians who lived in the Deccan, headed by 
Firishta, give valuable information ; and much may be learned 
frohi^critical examination of the monuments and coins. A remark¬ 
able school of art was developed id- Vijjiyamigiir. and literature, 
both Sanskrit and Teliigu, was (uillivid.ed wilh eminent success. 

No complete history yet written. It is matter for ircgrct 
that no history of the Vijayanagar empire in the form of a readable, 
continuous narrative, embodying the results of specialist studies 
after critical sifting, has yet been written. Mr. Ilobert ScwclFs 
excellent book entitled A Forgof ten Empire^ Vijayamgar, published 
in lEftQs which recalled attention to the long-neglected subject, 
and largely increased the store of historical material by making 
the Portuguese accounts accessible, is avowedly a pioneer work 
designed as ‘ a foundation upon which may hereafter be constructed 
a regular history of the vijayanagar empire The profoundly 
learned essays by Mr. Ft..Krishna Sastri, which deal with the 
annals of the first, second, and third dynasties, as published in 
the Annual Beports of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1907-8, 
1908-9, and 1911-12, add much to the information collected by 
Sewell, and go a long way towards removing the numerous dilli- 
culties which beset critical treatment of the subject. But those 
essays do not pretend to be more than a presentation of the data 
for a history, chiefly obtained from study of the inscriptions. The 
desired narrative in literary shape still is wanting, and much 
additional matter collected in the publications of other writers 
remains to be worked up. 

My readers, therefore, will understand that it is not possible for 
me at present to offer a thoroughly satisfactory summary account 
of Vijayanagar history within the narrow limits of this chapter. 
Such an account cannot be prepared until the endless problems 
<;^..detail. and chronology presented by the original authorities 
have been disposed of by special studies and the net results incor¬ 
porated in a well-digested narrative. I cannot attempt to go 
deeply into the difficulties. My account of the political history 
of the empire must be confined to a brief outline. The few pages 
available will be devoted chiefly to descriptions of the internal 
conditions, of the State and of the havoc wrought by the MuEam- 
madan victors in 1565. 
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ORIGIN OF THE EMPIRE 

Origin of tlie kingdom or empire. The traditionary accounts 
of the origin of the kingdom or empire vary -widely.'^ Sewell 
enumerates six or seven. There is, however, no doubt that the 
new power w-as the outcome of the efforts made by live brothers, 
sons of one Sangama, to stay the tide of Muslim invasion and to 
preserve Hindu dharma in the penihsula. Good authority exists 
for regarding the brolliers as fugitives from the eastern Telinga or 
Tclugii kingdom of Warangal,. the capital of which was taken by 
IIh: .Miilijiinimidjins iii 1323. Equally good, or perhaps better, 
authority views them as chieftains under the Kanarese dynasty 
of the Ihwsgfla or Ballala kings of the Mysore country, whose 
capital, Dhdra-Samudra, was sacked in 1327. It is certain that 
the activity of the five brothers was a reply to the Muhammadan 
attacks on l)()lh AVaningal and Dliora-Samudra. The mad tyranny 
of Muhammad bin ^I'ughlak of Delhi prevented him from retaining 
control over his southern conquests. The BahinanI kingdom 
founded by one of liis revolted governors in 1MT upheld the stan¬ 
dard of Islam independently of Delhi. When thatikingdom broke up 
in the closing years of the fifteenth century, the live new sultanates 
formed from it, having inhe#feed-it^tff dftions, were normally at war 
with Vij.'iyanagar, and with the TcTmga "Raj of Warangal, which 
reasserted KseirTir linu^.s, until 1425, when it was finally destroyed. 

Foreign relations of Vijayanagar. The external history of 
the Vijayanagar cmi)ire, consequently, is mainly that of wars 
with the various Muhammadan dynasties of the Deccan, But 
from the middle of the fifteenth century both parties occasionally 
found it convenient to forget their principles and to enter into 
unholy temporary alliances. In the end the Muslims, who were 
more vigorous, better mounted, and better armed than the Hindus, 
won the long cont^t* Their destniction of the city of Vijayanagar 
in 156{j. culffied oiTt with a completeness which no Prussian could 
surpass, effectually put an end .to the Hindu empire of the south 
as sueh. But the victory did not immediately increase very largely 
the territory under Muslim rule. The ])eninsula to the south of 
the Tungabhadra continued to be essentially Hindu, governed by 
a multitude of Hindu chiefs,; uncontrolled by. hfiy parainotxnt 
ppwm'* While the for<‘ign relations of Vijayanagar were in the main 
concerned with the Musalmun sultanates, the Hindu empire also 
had important (lealiiigs with the Portuguese, who first arrived on 
the Malabar coast inJl498vand eslablished tliemselves y>ermanently 
at Goa .Ial^^ in 1510. fi'lie transactions with the Portuguese bring 
the affairs of Vijayanagar into touch with the outer world ; and 
we are indebted to Pbrlugucse authors for the best accounts 
of ^6 polity and manners of the great Hindu State. 
yEarly cKiefs ; J »d The two most 

-prominent of the five brothers who led the Hindu opposition were 
named Plakka or Plarihara (I) and Bukka. The traditional date 
for their Iblmdation of Vijayanagar on southern, or safe, bank 
of the Tongabhadrfi,^ facing* the older fortress of Anegundi on the 
1 The name of the ert y is sometimes written Vidyanagara of Vfdyanagari. 
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northern bank, is a.d. 1336. The building of it .was finished in 
1343. It is certain that ten years later the brothers were in a 
position to claim control over ^ the whole country between the 
Eastern and the Western Oceans They never assumed royal 
rank* Bukka died in 13X6. Two years before his decease he thought 
it advisable to send an embassy to Tai-tsu, the Ming emperor of 
China.^ Most of his life was spent in waging ferocious wars against 
the Bahmani kings. During the reign of Muhammad Sh§,h (1368- 
73) it is supposed that half a million of Hindus were destroyed.^ 
His successor, Mujahid Shah (1373-7), on oite occasion penetrated 
the outer defences of Vijayanagar and was able to damage an image 
of Hanuman the monkey-god by a blow from his steel mace. 

iiarihara 11, independent king. Harihara II (acc. 1379) 
Was the first really independent sovereign of Vijayanagar who 
,/assumed full royal state or titles. His reign coincided almost 
' exactly with that of Muhammad Shah I, the fifth of the Bahmani 
sultans, and the only peaceable man ^of his family. Harihara 
consequently had a quiet time so far as the Muharmnadans were 
concerned, and enjoyed leisure for the task of consolidating his 
dominion over the whole of southern India, including Trichinopoly 
and Conjeeveram (ICanchi). He was tolerant of various forms of 

J fOh, but gave iiis personal devotion to Siva-VirCipaksha. He 
in August JJfiA and, as usual, the succession was disputed. 
Bva Raya I. Ti^e next sovereign to secure a firm seat on the 
ne was I (Nov. 1406 to about 1410). He and his 

oii^^i^essors haa fb engage in constant fipiting >vitji the Bahmahl 
Sultan Firoz, who took the field against the Hindus almost every 
year. Early in his reign (1406) Firoz invaded the Hindu territory 
in great force and actually entered some of the'streetsof the capital, 
although unable to take the place. He remained encamped to 
the south of the city for foiir months, ravaging the land and taking 
., prisoners by tens of thousands. Deva Raya was constrained 
' to sue for peace and to submit to the humiliation of giving his 
U daughter in marriage to the Muslim soverci^. Tlie Sultan 
visited Vijayanagar during the marriage festivities, but took 
offence because, when he was leaving, the Raya dM libt accompany 
him the whole way back to his camp. Thus th^^^marriage bond 
failed to heal the hereditary enmity. 

Right and left-hand castes. Nothing particular is recorded 
about the doings of Deva Raya’s successpr, Yijaya (1416 to about 
1419), but it is worth while to note that an inscription of the reign 
mentions the existence of the right-hand and left-hand groups of 
castes as an institution then not new. So much speculation has 
been devoted unsuccessfully to attempted explanations of that 
curious grouping of castes in the south that it is important to know 
thi^t the distinction was already well established in A.n. 1400. 
yueva Raya II. Deva Raya II (1421-48) had to meet the, 

1 Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, ed. 1910, vol. ii, p, 222. 

® We must remember that the far south remained immune from the 
Bahmani attacks and continued to supply men and riches to Vijayanagar. 
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attacks of Firoz Shah’s brother and successor, Ahraad ShaJi 
(1422-35) a ferocious brute who held high festival for three days 
whenever on any one day the victims—^men, women, and children— 
in a defenceless population, numbered twenty thousand. The 
Hindu kingdom of Warangal was finally overthrown by him in 
1425. 

The war with the Musahnans continued during the reign of 
Alaii-d dm Bahniani (1435-57), and ended unfavourably for the 
Hindu cause. Deva Raya, impressed with the facts that the 
Islamite armies owed their success largely to being better mounted 
than their opponents and supported by a large body of expert 
archers, tried the expedient of enlisting Muhammadans in his 
and equipping them in the Bahrnani fashion. But the 
experiment was not a success, and the Eaya had to submit to the 
payment of tribute. The visit of the Italian Nicolo Conti, to 
Vijayanagar took place at the beginning of Deva Raya’s reign, 
and that of Abdu-r Kazzak in 1443, towards its close. 

The story of Vijayanagar during the second half of the fifteenth 
century is obscure. The kings were of little personal merit, palace 
intrigues were rife, and the Government was feeble. 

The first usurpation of Narasinga S^uva. ]%rasinga 
£laluya> the powerful and semi-independent governor of uiaMra- 
giri in 14H6, was obliged to depose the weak nominal sovereign 
reigning at the time and take the cares of government on his own 
shoulders, an event known as the First Usurpation. In the course 
of a few years he effected extensive conquests in the Tamil country 
to the south and restored the credit of the Government. liis 
administration made so, deep an impression on the public mind 
that the Vijayanagar empire was often designated by Europeans 
as the ‘ kingdom of Narsingh He was constantly at war with the 
Muhammadans. The now sultanate of Bijapur, which began its 
separate existence from 1489 or 1490, now took the leading position 
on the Muslim side, the last Bahmani kings being restricted to 
a small principality close to Bldar, their capital. 

Second usurpation of Narasa Nayaka. The power of 
Narasinga SrUuva was transmitted to his son Immadi Narasingai 
who in 1505 was killed by his general, Narasa Nayaka, aTuluva 
That was the^^Second Usurpation. The details 
of the transactldfis connected with both usurpa¬ 
tions are obscure and controverted. 

, KrishnaBdya. The third or Tuluvadynasty 
vf thus founded produced one really great ruler, 
r Krishna Jem JRtot whose reign began in 150^ Coin of Krishna 
and lasted until He was, therefore, the deva Raya, 

contemporary of Henry VIII of England. After 
his coronation early in 1510 Krishna Raya stayed at home in his 
capital for a year and a .half, learning his kingly duties, and.forming 
plans for the aggrandizement of his realm. He set to work methodic¬ 
ally on his scheme of conquest and at an early date reduced the 
fortress' of Udayflgiri in the NellOre District. Many other strong- 
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holds surrendered to liis arms. His 
most famous fight took place on May 19, 
152,Q, and resulted in the recovery of 
the much disputed fortress of Raichur 
from Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur. The 
Hindus gained a glorious victory in a 
contest so deadly that they lost more 
than lO^OPO killed. The story of the 
fight, vividly told by the contemporary 
l^ortuguese chronicler, is too 

long to be repeated here. The Raya, 
man of a gcfuirons and chivalrous 
( "^i^emper, used his \^i(d;ory with Jiumanity 
and moderation. In tiie course' of sub" 
sequent operations he temi)orarily oc¬ 
cupied BTjapur, which was mostly de¬ 
stroyed by the soldiers tearing down 
buildings in order to get fuel for cook¬ 
ing ; and he razed to the ground the 

.for tress of KuU][|:^.rg|i, the early capital 

’'of the IJahnlaals. 

In 1529 the noble Raya ‘ fell sick of 
the same illness of which all his ances¬ 
tors had died, with pains in the groki, 
of which die all the kings of Bisnaga \ 
Description of the Haya by Paes- 
Paes gives a good perspp#'! description 
of Krishna-Riy^ : 


* This king is of medium height, and of 
fair complexion and good figure, ratlier fat 
than thin; he has on his face signs of small¬ 
pox. He is the most feared an<l perfect king 
tliut could possibly be, cheerful of disposi¬ 
tion and very merry; he is One that seeks 
to honour foreigners, and receives them 
kindly, asking about all Ihetr affairs what¬ 
ever their eoudilion may lie. He is a great 
ruler and a man of mueli justice, but sub¬ 
ject to suddcMi ills of rajre, and thi^ is his 
title: , - 

Crisnarao Maea^ao, king of kings, lord 
of the greater lords of India, lord of the 
. three seas and of the land,’’ 

He has this title because he is by rank 
a greater lord than any, by reason of what 
he possesses in armies'and territories, but 
^ it seems that henothing 
pared to what a man like him ought to have, 

■ sq,gafiant and perfect is he in all things.’ 
POETRAIT niAGE^ OF jjg pleasant to read sueli imreserved 

ICRISHNA HEVA EAYA. praise in the writings of a foreigner. 
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Character of Krishna Raya. The dark pages of the sanguinary 
story of the mediaeval kingdoms of the Deccan, -whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, are relieved by few names of men who claim 
respect on their personal merits. The figure of JKrishna Raya 
stands out pre-eminent. A mighty warrior, he 

‘was in no way less famous for his religious zeal and catholicity. He 
respected all sects of the Hindu religion'alike, fhosigli hi.- personal leanings 
were in favour of Vaishnavism. . . . Krishna Ihiya's to the fallen 

enemy, his acts of mercy and charity townrd.s t lie re.-i<l<:uN of captured 
h?« y^^wess which endearc^i him alike l.o his feudatory 

<■!.:«; ■:,oh.-s.; royal reception and kindness that he invariably 

bestowed upon foreign embassies, his imposing personal appearance, his 
genial look and polite conversation which distinguished a pure and dignified 
life, his love for literature and for religion, and his solicitude for the welfare 
of his people ; and, above all, the almost fabulous wealth that he conferred 
as endowments on temples and Brahmans, mark him out indeed as the 
great(‘st of the South Indian monarclis, who sheds a lustre on the pages 
of history,’ ^ 

In his time the Vijayanagar empire comprised substantially 
the same area as the modern Presidency of Madras, with the- 
addition of Mysore and the other nativeTcafes of the peninsula. 

Achjruta Raya, Krishna Raya was succeeded by his brother, 
Achyuta, a man of weak and tyrannical character, lacking even ia 
p^etsonal courage. He soon lost the fortresses of Mudgal and 
Raichur, situated between the Krishna and the Timgabhadra, 
which had been recovered by his able brother at a great price. 
Obscure intrigues led to an invitation to Ibrahim Adil Shah to 
visit Vijayanagar as the ally of one of the factions at court. He 
came, and was induced to retire by the payment of an immense 
subsidy in cash, amounting to something like two millions sterling, 
besides other valuable gifts. 

Sadasiva Raya. When Achyuta died in 1542 his place was 
taken by his brother’s son, Sadasiva, who was a merely nominal 
king, the whole control of the government being in the hands of 
Raja (or Rflya) S§luva, son of Krishna Raya’s able minister, 
Saluva Timrna. and closely connected with the royal family by 
marriage. In 1513 Hama Baja made an alliance with Ahmadnagar 
and Golkoncia in '(>rd(;r In cnvci a combined attack oh !l^appr, 
which from destruction by the abilities of AiSC®4iv 

a clever and unscrupulous minister. Fifteen years later ( X553.> 
Vijayanagar combined to attack Ahmadnagar. 
territory of that^TOwas so cruelly ravaged by" the Hindus, and 
Rama RSJa treated his Muslim allies witli such open contenipt, 
that the Sultans were com'inoed of llio nccressity for dropping their ' 
private quarrels and combining against the arrogant infidel. ^ 
^Allianc© of the four sultans.' In 1.1^04 the combination was, 
iuly effected, the parties to it being tfie four sultans or kings of 
. Golkonda,. and-Bldax^ The ruler of Berar 


limtjoin.' The atllcs began their southward march on Christmas 
1 Krishna Sastri in Ann, Rep, A. S, India for 1908-9, p. 186. 
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Day, 1564* In January, 1565, they assembled their combined 
forces at the small town of Tajiko|aJn Bljajnir territory to the 
north of the Krishna. That cfrcumstance has given the current 
name to the ehsTung battle, although it was fought on the south 
of the river at a distance of about thirty miles from Tiilikota. 

‘ At Vijaya.i'iagar there was the utmost conlldeuce. Kenierubering how 
often the JlSlems had vainly attepipted to injure the great capital, and 
how for over two centuries they had never succeeded in penetrating to 
the south, the inhabitants pursued their daily avocations with no sinulow 
of dread or sense of danger; the strings of pack-buiiocks laden with all 
kinds of merchandise wended their dusty "way to and from the several 
seaports as if no swordDamoclcis was hanging over the doomed city; 
SadasiVa, the king, lived his j)r(»/itk;ss life in itiglorious scehision, and 
Hama llaya, king de Jacio, never for a moment relaxe<l ins hanglity 
indifference to the movements of his enemies. He treated t lu'ir amhassa'- 
dors”, says Firishta, “with scornful language, and regarded their enmity 
.as of little moment.” ’ ^ 

1 ^,. Battle of Talikota, 1665. If mere numbers could have assured 
W victory, the conlidencc of the rulers and people of Vijayanagar 
would have been justified. Estimates of the forces at tlu.‘ command 
•of Rama Raja vary, but it seems certain that his vafjt host numlHfn^d 
between half a million and a million of men, besides a multitude 
of elephants and a considerable amount of artillery. On the otiier 
.side, the Sultan of Ahmadnagar brought on the ground a park of 
no less than six hundred guns of various calibres. The total of 
the allies’ army is supposed to have been ahout^ixalf that of the 
11 Vijayiuiagar hosE . 

^ The battlo was Tougl 1 1 ori January 23, 1505r* on the plain between 

the lugaligi ford and iMudgai. At first tfie Plindus had the advan¬ 
tage, but they suffered .severely from a salvo df the”Tllimadnagar 
guns shotted with bags of copper coin, and from a vigorous cavalry 
chafgeVTTieir complete rout followed on the capture of Rama 
Raja, who was promptly decapitated by. the Sultan of Ahrnad- 
nagar"with his own hand. No attempt was made to retrieve the 
<\isu{iicr. About 100,000 Hindus were slain, and the great river 
ran red with blood. The princes, lied from the city with countless 
treasures loaded upon more.than fivd feundired,^^^ and the 

proud capital lay at the mercy of the victors^j^aPCjQgpicd it almost 

. 

'^"The plunder was so great that every private man in the allied army 
became rich in gold, jewels, effects, tents, arms, Iiorscs, and slaves ; us 
the sultans left' every ])ersoi\ in j)o.ssession of what he had ucfiiiired, only 
tiUcing elephants for their own use.’ 

/s Ruin of Vijayanagar. The ruin wrought on the magnificent 
V^ity may be described in the words pf who is familiar with 

the scene of its desolation. When tiie princes lied with their 
treasures, 

‘then a panic seized the city. The truth became at last apparent, 
Tlois was not a defeat merely, it was a cataclysm. All hope was gone. 

^ Sewell, p. 20o! ^ J 
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The myriad dwolior- in the city were left defenceless. No retreat, no 
flight was pos^iijlc cNCv-iii- to a few, for the pack-oxen and carts had almost 
all..followed the forces to the war, and they had not returned. Nothing 
coiild be done but to bury all treasures, to arm the younger men, and to 
wait. Next day the place became a prey to the robber tribes and jungle 
people of the neighbourhood. Hordes of Brinjaris, Lambadis, Kurubas, 
and the like pounced down on the hapless city and looted the stores 
and shops, carrying oft great quantities of riches. Couto states that there 
were six concerted attacks by tliese people during the day. 

Tlic third day saw the beginnihg of the end. The victorious Musalmans 
had halted on tlie held of battle for rest and rohc.slur.ent, fait now I,hey 
had reached the capital, and frt>m that time forward u.-r a ^pacr- of live 
mouths Vijuyaimgar knew no rest. The enemy luul cf-me lo de.-lmv. anc'l 
they carried out theur object relentlessly. They slaughtered the people 
witho\it iue.rey ; f>roke down tiie leinples and palaces ; and wreaked such 
savage vengeance on the aho(l(‘ of the kings, that witli the exception of 
a few great stotie-btult leini)l(‘.s and walls, nolhing now remains but a heap 
of mins to mark the s))ot where otiee the stately buildings stood. They 
diunolished the Hluldt^k, mid even succeeded in breaking the limbs of the 
huge Narusirnha monolith. Nothing seemed to escape them. They broke 
lip the ])aviUo!W^thhding on the huge platform from which the kings used 
to wal eh the festivals, and overthrew all the carved work. They lit huge 
llres in the magnificently ■:'> v,;- / 1 - ■ ing the temple of Vittha- 

laswami near the river, a.* i ■■ ■. \ w ^ . stone sculptures. Wth 

fire and sword, with crowbars and axes, they carried on day after day 
their work of (le.struction. Never perhaps in the history of the world has 
such havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid 
a city; teeming with a wealtliy and industrious population in the full 
plenitude of prosperity one day, and on the next seized, pillaged, and 
reduced to ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors beggaring 
deaeriptiori.’ 

The X)athctic language of the Hebrew prophet lamenting the ruin 
of Jerusalem applies accurately to the Indian tragedy: 

* How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people I how is she become 
as a widow 1 .she that was great among the nations, and a princess among 
the provinces, how is she become tributary I . . . The young and the old 
lie on the ground in the streets : my virgins and my young men are fallen 
by the sword. . . . How is the gold become dim I how is the most fine gold 
changed I the stones of the sanctuary are poured out in the top of every 
street.’i 

Rama Raja’s brother, Tirumala, who along with Sadasiva the 
nominal king took refuge at Penugonda, himself usurped the royal 
seat some few years after the Battle. This third usurpation, the 
beginning of the FoprtbJDynastyr iiaay be dated in or about 1570. 
The most remarkable king of the new dynasty was the third’, T)y 
name Venkata L who came to the throne about He seems 

to have inoveef his capital to Chandragiri, and was noted for his 
patronage of Telugu poets and Vaishnava authors. It is unnecessary 
to follow the history of his successors, who gradually degenerated 
into merely local chiefs. In 1039 a Naik subordinate to Chandragiri 
granted the site of Madras to Mr, Bay, an English factor. In 1045 
1 Lam. i. 1 ; ii. 21; iv. 1. 
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that transaction was confirmed by Ranga II, who was the las\ 
representative of the line with any pretensions to independence. 
Much of the Deccan was overrun by the Muhammadans and passed 
under the sovereignty of the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda, 
who in their turn were overthrown by Aurangzeb in 1086 and 1687. 

The most important of the principalities formed by Hindus in 
the far south out of the fragments of the Vijayanagar empire was 
that of the Nayaks of Madura. Tiruniala Nayak is justly celebrated 
for his buildings, which exhibit much dignity of design and splendour 
in execution. 

The Raja of Anegundi is now the representative of Rtoa 
Raja’si^dynasty. 

TMie city in the fourteenth century- The grai\deur pf tl^e city, 
splendour of the. buildings, the wealth of the I)azaars, the 
volume of Lfadti^^ and the "dcusity of the population are amply 
attested' by "a" scries of witnesses b<\ginnirig in the fourteenth 
century, when Vijayanagar was only a few years old, down to the 
date of its irremcdm^ll 3 'jt:uin,^nd also by survey of the existing 
remains. No conteJfnporary written account, except inscriptions, 
dating from the fouftechtlx century, has survived, but much - 
traditional information relating to that time is embodied in the 
works of authors who wrote in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The city, after its foundation in or about .1336. ‘ s peedily grew 
in importance and became the refuge of the outcasts,. rciugecs, 
and fighting men of the Hindus, beaten and driven out of their 
old st'rbn'ghPTds, by the Vidvaneing MuhammadansThe historian 
^ Fiuislxta admits that as early as 1378 the Rayas of Vijayanagar 
were greatly superior in power, we’alHi, and extent of country to 
the Bahmant kings. Goa was then temporarily in possession of 
the Raya, and his capital drew much wealth from commerce passing 
through the ports of the western coast. 

Bukka 11 (1399-1406) improved and enlarged the fortifications 
of vijayanagar. His most notable work was the construction of 

[ a huge dam in flie Tuugabhadr^ river, forming a reservoir from 
which water was conveyed to Ihe city by an aqii(‘(luct fifteen 
miles in length, cut out of the solid rock for a distance of several 
miles. Firishta’s aticount of the ceremonial at tlic marriage between 
Firoz Shah Bahmanl and the daughter of Deva R5.ya I gives some 
idea of the magnificence of the capital in 1406. We are told that 
'I the road for six miles was spread with cloth of gold, velvet, satin, 

\ and other rich jStuffs, the sides of the way being liiicd wiMi inmimer- 
l able shops'. The Raya bestowed on his guest vast treasures in 
j Jewell ahet other precious things. 

b-^Wicolo Conti’s description, 14^0. The earliest foreign visitor 
. wliose udtes been ])rc‘serv’^ed was an Italian named Nicplo 

Conti or dei Conti, who was at Vijayanagar about 1420, in the reign 
of Deva Raya II. He estimated the circnmfcTonco of the city to 
,be and was much impressed i>y'ihe’’';| renglh of the 

fortifications, which were carried up the hills so as to enclose the 
/Valleys at their base. He considered the Rlya to be more powerful 
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than any other monarch in India. The traveller observes that the 
king had 12,000 wives, of whom no less than 2,000 or 3,000 were 
required to burn themselves with him when he died.^ The idol 
processions and three annual festivals were celebrated with 
exceeding splenc^ur. 

iU^du-r Razzak in 1443. The next visitor was the learned 
Abdii-r Razzak of Herat, who was sent by the Great Khan (Khakan 
Sa’Id) or Sultan Shahfukh, son of Timur, as ambassador to the 
Zamorin or Samuri of Calicut, a busy port on the Malabar coast. 
While the envoy was residing at Calicut a herald brought intelli¬ 
gence that the king of Vijayanagar required that he should be 
sent instantly to his court. The Zaniorin, although at that time 
not directly subject to the authority of the Raya, dared not disobey. 
Abdu-r Razzfik, accordingly, soiled to Mangalore, ‘ which is on the 
borders of the kingdom of RTjaniiga i*’, and flhence travelled by land 
to his distant destination, through the country now known as 
Mysore. A few miles from Mangalore he saw a wonderful temple, 
a perfect square measuring about ten yards by ten, and five yards 
high, constructed wholly of ‘ molten brass h 

At Belur he admired greatly a magnificent temple, which he 
dared not describe ‘ without fear of being charged with exaggera¬ 
tion’. Presumably he saw the fine structure erected in a.d. 1117 
by the Hoysala King Bittiga, which still exists and has been sur¬ 
veyed by the iv.d* ■.. iri.: department of Mysore.^ In due course, 
towards the e-. l • \j[i! i! I 113, the traveller arrived at Vijayanagar, 

where he was hospitably received and comfortably lodged. ‘ The 
city’, he observes, ‘is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of 
anyplace resembling it upon the whole earth.' It is so built that 
it has seven fortiiicd avails, one within tlio otlier.’ The writer goes 
on to illustrate his description a comparison with the citadel 
of Plerat. 

‘ The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the others, and occupies 
ground ten times greater than the chief market of Hirat. In that is 
situated the palace of the king. From the northern gate of the outer 
fortress to the southern is a distance of two statute paro-mn/ifi fabout 
7 or 8 miles], and the same with respect to the di.sijnic(^ between the 
eastern and western gates. Between the first, second, and third walls 
there are cultivated fields, gardens, and houses. From the third to the 
seventh fortress, shops and bazaars are closely crowded together. By 
the palace of the king there are four bazaars, situated opposite one to 
another. On the north is the portico of the pr.l.ire of the Bai.® At the 
head of each bazaar there is a lofty arcade i!u..rn':.<:cii; ./Jillery, hut 
the palace of the king is loftier than all of ■ ni. Ti!- ti.i/ are very 
long and broad, so that the sellers of flowers, notwithstanding that they 
place high stands before their shops, are yet able to sell flowers from both 

^ Suttee (sail) was terribly common in the empire. The sacrifice was 
effected by burning in a pit, or, among the Telugus, by burial alive. 

® There is no need to suppose that any place other than Belur is meant. 
It is 80 or 90 miles by road from Mangalore. 

® This sentence is from the version in Sewell. The rendering in E, dh B. 
does not give sense. The rest of the quotation is from E* <& B. 
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sides. Sweet scented flowers are always procurable fresh in that city, 
and they are considered as even necessary sustenance, seeing that without 
them they could not exist. The tradesmen of each separate guild or craft 
have their shops close to one another. The jewellers sell their rubies 
and pearls and diamonds and emeralds openly in the bazaar. 

In this charming area, in which the palace of the king is contained, 
there are many rivulets and streams /lowing through channels of cut 
stone, polislijsd and even. . . . The country is so well j)opulated that it is 
impossible in a reasonable space to convey an idea ol it. In the king’s 
treasury there are chambers, with excavations in them, hllcd with molten 
gold, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of the country, whether high 
or low, even down to the artificers of the bazaar, wear jewels and gilt 
ornaments in their ears and around their necks, arms, wrists, and fingers.’ 

Account by Paes in 1622. Passing by the accounts given by 
certain, other travellers, " Wc come to the detailed description 
recorded by Domingos Paes, a Portuguese, about 1522, in the ircign 
of Krishna Raya, just after Ihe ctvpihdaVion of when the 

empire'wasrsrtTHe height of il.s glory. I’lu* dliservations of Paes 
are far too long to coi)y, and iUis not possible to find room for 
mention of more than a few His account, which is 

obviously truthful, may be r.. (- p■■^: v/::i. confidence. It is well 
worth reading in full as translated by Scwc||. 

/ Size of the city ; the palace. Paes'fouhd a dilTiculty in esti- 
Ymating the size of the city, because ffie hills prevented him from 
^ seeing the whole at “once. So far as he could judge, it was as larg^ 
The houses were said to exceed 10p,OpO. in number. 
%^'C") If thStr^ft^s be near the truth, the prpiilnti'-fi'^eannot have been 
"7" less than half a million. The '■ ■.'p'i- 1..U- water-courses, and 

orchards attracted his adnuration. As to Ihc people, he ennid 
only say that they were ^ He con.sidt red Vijjiyiuuigar 

to be ‘ the best provided city in the world . . . for the state of this 
city is not like that of other cities, which often fail of supplies and 
provisions, for in this one everything abounds Paes was shown 
round a large part of the palace enclosure, which contained thirty- 
,7 , four streets. He saw one room which was ^all j:)f ivory, as well the 
cEffiBer hs the walls, from .top to bottom, and the pillars of the 
cross-timbers at the top Jmd roscjs and flo^vcrs of lotuses all of 
ivory, and all well e^ciitcd. so tliat tlicre could hot be bcLLcr—it 
is so rich and ¥€autiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such’.^ 

Space fails to tell of the other wonders of the palace, which the 
Muhammadans took special pains to destroy tittcrly. Nuniz* 
another Portuguese, who wrote some thirteen years later^lh tlie 
^ reign of Achyuta Raya, mentions that all the utensils used in the 
\j royal service were pf £oLd, Some of the gbldreh’^^esse^ 

w^^e^ of immense size.’ 

'The court. The ceremonial of the court was extremely elaborate, 
f'i'A Tand everything was done with barbaric magnificenGC. The royal 
I ■ 7-“' words, as at the Mogul court, were carefully noted down by 

1 Compare the ‘ ivory palaces ’ of Psalm xlv, 8. 
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secretaries, whose record was the sole evidence of the commands 
issued. Nuniz declares that 

‘ no written orders are ever issued, nor any charters granted for the favours 
he (the King) bestows or the commands he gives ; but when he confers 
a favour on any one it remains written in the registers of these secretaries. 
The King, however, gives to the recipient of a favour a seal impressed 
in wax from one .of nis rings, which his minister keeps, and these seals 
serve for letters patent.’ 

In that respect the practice differed widely from that followed 
in the northern courts, where regular olTice routine was observed► 
The king always dressed in white. On his head he wore ‘ a cap of 
brocade in fashion like a Galician lielmct, covered with a })iece of 
line stuff, all of fine silk, and he was barefooted His Jewels, 
of course, were the finest ])Ossil)le. 

Thie army. The yr.v'i'iws''/- orrny in the king’s pay is said to 
have numbered •• M'i-.iii is., .i r*.: troops, in which are included 
85,000 cavalry in anuuur'. Uii a Sficcial occasion the sovereign 
could raise a second million. Pacs declares that in 1520 Krishna 
Raya actually assembled for the operations against Raichur 
708,000 foot, 32,600 horse, and 551 elephants, besides an uncounted 
host of camp-followers, dealers, and the rest. The statement of 
Megasthenes that Chandragupta Maurya in the fourth century 
^B.c. kept and paid 600,000 foot, 30,000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, 
besides chariots, may be compared. Chariots had gone out of 
use before the time of the Rayas. Nuniz gives many details in 
confirmation of his general statements on the subject, which agree 
substantially with those of Paes. The efficiency of the huge army 
described was not tn thr numbers of the force. The 

soldiers were in tersv-v oi !ln- M-.s-li;! and their action against a 
fortress like Raichur was ludicrously feeble. The men are described 
as being physically strong and individually brave. Sometimes they 
fought gallantly, but the army as an organized force was inefficient. 

Adneunistration. The empire was divided into about two- 
hundred provinces or districts, each under a great noble, who was 
bound to furnish a certain amount of revenue and a fixed contingent 
of troops. The king also maintained a large force attached to his 
person. Bach provincial governor could do much as he pleased 
within his territory, but was himself at the mercy of the king, who. 
was an autocrat of the most absolute possible kind, unrestrained 
by any form of check. No mention is made of courts of justice. 
The R§.ya kept a certain amoxint of lands in his own hands, like 
the hhdlsa of the Mogul epipire. Whenever he wished he could 
deprive the nobles of their property, and he was regarded as the 
sole proprietor of the soil. The governors were expected to pay 
over to the treasury half of their gross revenue, and to defray all 
the expenses of their households, contingents, and government 
from the other half. While the great people were inordinately 
rich and luxurious, the common people suffered from grievous 
tyranny and were exposed to much hardship. Nevcrlii--s. thry 
multiplied freely, for all accounts agree that the empiir v- > <!.■ v << lv 
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populated and well cultivated. The ordinary people were trained 
to show the utmost submissiveness to their superiors, and to work 
hard for their benefit. 

Assessment. The assessment on the peasantry was crushingly 
heavy. Nuniz declares that they ‘ pay nine-tenths to their lord % 
but the exact meaning of that statement is not clear. They could 
not possibly have paid nine-tenths of the gross produce. The 
theoretical share of the State recognized by Hindu law all over 
India as a rule was one-sixth of the produce, but in practice the 
Government usually took much more. Wilks, who had access to 
sources of information not now available, states that in very ancient 
times the cultivators had the option of paying either in kind or 
in cash. In a.d. 1252 ^Roote Pandi Roy ’ fixed money rates for 
Kanara on the basis of 30 seers of ' ^rain ’ for the rupee. In 1336 
Ilarihara I of Vijayanagar fixed his cash demand on the basis 
of the rate of 331 seers for the rupee, wliich was more favourable 
to the ryot. Payments in kind were absolutely forbidden. The 
existence of the rate stated as from 1330 is ‘ perfectly authenti¬ 
cated’. The money rent is said to have been equivalent at the 
Harihara price to the traditional one-sixth of the produce. When 
Wilks wrote at the beginning of the nineteenth century the current 
price was much the same as it had been in the fourteenth century, 
a remarkable fact. Harihara, while maintaining the traditional^ 
rate of assessment, secured a large increase of income by imposing 
a multitude of vexatious cesses, reckoned by Wilks as twenty. He 
thus pursued a policy directly the contrary of that adopted by 
Akba-r, who boldly doubled the State proportion of the produce, 
raising it from one-sixth to one-third, while professing to relieve 
the cultivator by abolishing all cesses. There is good reason for 
believing that Akbar’s orders for the abolition of cesses were not 
acted on, and that his assessment, as worked, was extremely 
severe. lEfarihara’s measures probably had the same effect, and 
resulted in the extraction from the peasant of the last copper to 
be had. It is said that the ordinary practice in the south was to 
leave the cultivator only half of his crop.^ The Sultans of Kashmir 
dn Akbar’s time followed the same rule, which Akbar did not relax 
in, that province. 

y" Pimisliments. The extreme ferocity of the punishments 
inflicted for offences against property was well designed to protect 
the rich against the poor. 

‘ The punishments that they inflict in this kingdom Nuniz states, ‘ are 
these : for a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever little it be, 
they forthwith cut off a foot and a hand ; and if his theft be a great one 
he is hanged with a hook under Ms cltifl. If a man oiitfagiCfS E fiisspectable 
woman or a virgin he has the same punishment, and if he does any other 
such violence his punishment is of a like kind. Nobles who become traitors 
are sent to be imj>alcd alive on a wooden stake thrust through the belly j 
and people of the lower orders, for wliatever crime they commit, he forth¬ 
with commands to cut off their heads in the market-place, and the same 

1 Ind> AnLy 1916, p. 36, quoting Caldwell. 
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for a murder unless the death was the result of a duel.... These are the more 
common kinds of punishments, but they have others more fanciful; for 
when the King so desires, he commands a man to be thrown to the elephants, 
and they tear him to pieces. The people are so subject to him that if you 
told a man on the part of the King that he must stand still in a street 
holding a stone on his back all day till you released him, he would do it.’ ^ 

The narrative of Knox proves that similar horrors were constantly 
perpetrated under the kings of Ceylon. He gives horrible pictures 
of a man with a heavy stone on his back, and of execution by 
elephants and impalement. Indeed all, or almost all, ancient Hindu 
governments from very early times seem to have been equally 
cruel, as may be learned from many testimonies. The appalling 
torture involved in hanging an offender on a hook under his chin 
until he died seems to have been peculiar to Vijayanagar. When 
the severity of the penalties inflicted by the Vijayanagar kings 
is considered, it is not firrnri-iui:' !-■ h-arn that there were Wery 
few thieves in the land ’. (.! s. i; s ■ i i-m i ■ i v >:. Maury a attained the same 
result by similar drastic methods. 

Uuelliag^. The exceptional custom of duelling, which has been 
alluded to, deserves more particular notice. Nuniz states that 
‘ great honour is done to those who fight in a (fuel, and they give 
the estate of the dead man to the survivor ; but no one fights 
a duel without first asking leave of the minister, who forthwibh 
grants it The usage was not confined to Vijayanagar. Duels 
fought with swords were common among the Nayars of Malabar 
until recent times, probably as late as the nineteeenth century. 
The practicci was imitated by the Musalmans of the Beccan early 
in the sixteenth century, much to the horror of Firishta, who 
denounces ‘ this abominable habit ’, as being unknown in any 
other civilized country in the world. He attributed the introduc¬ 
tion of the ‘ vile custom into Ahmadnagar to Ahmad Ni 2 am 
Shah, who was fond of the single-sword exercise and encouraged 
the young men to fight with swords in his presence. A general 
custom of duelling thus became fashionable in the Beccan, even 
among learned divines and philosophers, as well as among nobles 
and princes. The historian tells a story that in the streets of 
Bijapur six men of good position, three on each side, lost their 
lives in the course of a trivial quarrel, within a few minutes. 

I have not met with other references to the custom, which seems 
to hay^^been unknown in northern India. 

!^»^aliz6d prostitution. Prostitution was a recognized 
ijkttitution and an acceptable source of revenue. The women 
attached to the temples, as Paes informs us, 

‘ are of loose character, and live in the best streets that are in the city; 
it is the same in all their cities, their streets have the best rows of houses. 

1 Knox, An Uisiorical 'Relation of the Island Ceylon^ in the East Indies 
(London, 1681), gives terribly realistic drawings of ‘ the execution by an 
eliphant ’; ‘ one impaled on a stake ’; and of ‘ the manner of extorting 
their fine The last-named plate shows a poor man crouching with 
a heavy stone on his back, while his rich creditor stands over him. 

1976 jyj; 
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They are very ir.^eh and are classed among those honoured 

ones who are the .* : he captains ; any respectable man may go 

to their houses without any blame attaching thereto* These women 
(are allowed) even to enter the presence of the wives of the King, and they 
stay with them and eat betel with them, a thing which no other person 
may do, no matter what his rank may be, . . . Some of them eat flesh; 
they eat all kinds except beef and pork^ and yet, nevertheless, they cease 
not to eat this betel all day*’ 

Some such women were immensely rich ; one was reputed to 
possess 100,000 gold pieces. 

Abdu-r Riizzak gives further details on the subject. 

‘ Opposite the mint he writes, ‘ is the office of the Prefect of the City, 
to which it is said 12,000 policemen are attached ; and their pay, winch 
equals each day 12,000/anams, is derived from the proceeds of the brothels. 

The splendour of these houses, the beauty of the heart-ravishers, their 
blandishments and ogles, are beyond all description* It is best to be brief 
on the matter* 

One thing worth mentioning is this, behind the mint there is a sort 
of bazaar, which is more than 300 yards long and 20 broad. On two sides 
of it are houses {kli&nalia), and forc-courts {safhahd), and in front of the 
houses, instead of benches (kurst), lofty scats arc built of excellent stone, 
and on each side of the avenue formed by the houses there are figures of 
lions, panthers, tigers, and other animals, so well painted as to seem alive. 
After the time of mid-day prayers, they place at the doors of these houses, 
which are beautifully decorated, chairs and settees on which the courtesans 
seat themselves. Every one is covered with pearls, precious stones, and 
costly garments. . . . Any man who passes through this place makes choice 
of whom he will. The servants of these brothels take care of whatever 
is taken into them, and if anything is lost they are dismissed. There arc 
several brothels within these seven fortresses, and the revenues of them, 
which, as stated before, amount to 12,000 fanams, go to pay the wages of 
the policemen. The business of these men is to acquaint themselves with 
all the events and accidents that happen within the seven walls, and to 
recover everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by theft; other¬ 
wise they are fined.’ 

An interesting comparison might be made between the state¬ 
ments of the Persian envoy and the regulations in the Arihasasira ^ 
concerning the City Prefect and the courtesans in Maurya times. 
Then, as at Vijayanagar, the public women played an essential 
part in court ceremonial. The Maurya Government levied from j 
each woman the earnings of tw’o days in the month, that is to say, 1 
between six and seven x>er cent, of her income at least. Shahjahan, j 

also, was not ashamed to draw revenue from the same source, i' 

f' Laxity in diet. The reader may have noticed the observation ! 

Joi Paes that some of the women used to eat fiesh of all kinds ! 
except beef and pork. Although vegetarian Brahmans were | 

numerous at Vijayapn^gar and greatly pampered by the authorities, | 

the diet of the general population and of the kings departed widely j 
from the Brahmanical standard. Animal food was very freely A 
used. Paes dwells with pleasure, on the variety of meat and birds t 
procurable in the markets. The sheep killed daily were countless. 
Every street had sellers of mutton, so clean and fat that it looked i 
like pork. Birds and game animals were abundant and cheap ; I 
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those offered for sale included three kinds of partridges, quails, 
doves, pigeons, and others, ‘the common birds of the country’, 
besides poultry and hares. In the city^ fowls were purchaseable 
at about a halfpenny each, and in the country they were still 
cheaper. The same author mentions that pork also was sold and 
that pigs kept in certain streets of butchers’ houses were ^ so white 
and clean that you could never see better in any country ’* 

His statements are confirmed by Nuniz, who writes that: 

* These Kings of Bisnaga eat all sorts of things, but not the flesh of oxen 
' or cows, which they never kill in all the country of the heathen because 
they worship them. They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, 
doves, quail, and all kinds of birds j even sparrows, and rats, and cats, 

’ and lizards, all of which are sold in the market of the city of Bisnaga. 

Everything has to be sold alive so that each one may know what he 
buys—^^this at least so far as concerns game—and there are fish from the 
rivers in large quantities.’ 

That was a curious dietary for princes and people, who in the 
time of Krishna Raya and Achyuta Raya were zealous Hindus 
with a special devotion to certain forms of Vishnu. The kings of 
the first dynasty^ preferred to honour Siva. 

y;::®loody sacrifices. The numerous bloody sacrifices, similar 
y/to those still performed in Nepal, were equally inconsistent with 
the ordinary practice of Vaishnava religion. ]paes mentions 
that all the sheep required for the market supply of mutton for 
Hindu consumption were slaughtered at the gate of one particular 
temple. The blood was offered in sacrifice to the idol, to whom 
also the heads were left. The same writer states that on a certain 
festival the king used to witness the slaughter of 24i buffaloes and 
150 sheep, the animals being decapitated, as now in Nepal, by a 
single blow from a ‘ large sickle ^ or d^o. On the last day of the 
‘nine days’ festival’ 250 buffaloes and 4,500 sheep were slaughtered.^ 
Such practices prove clearly that the Hinduism of Vijayanagar 
included many non-Aryan elements. At the present day lizards 
and rats would not be eaten by anybody except members of 
certain " debased castes or wild jungle tribes,^ and such objects 
certainly arc not now to be seen m the market anywhere in India, 
north, south, east, or west. 

When and how did practices of the kind die out ? 

^ Bishop Whitehead states that in the Telugu country as many as 1,000 
sheep are sometimes sacrificed at once on the occasion of an epidemic 
(Village Deiiies, Madras, 1007, p. 100, as corrected in 2nd ed,, Oxford 
University Press, 1910, p. 56). All the practices mentioned in the text 
seem to be Telugu or Kanarese. The modem Tamils usually are becoming 
averse to bloody sacrifices. The Kanarese still offer them freely. 

2 e. g. the Vaddas, who are numerous in Mysore, and said to come from 
Orissa, will eat any animal food, except beer or tortoise. ‘ Sheep, goats, 
pigs, squirrels, wild cats, lizards, and mice are equally welcome to them ’ 
(Eilmo^. Survey of Mysore, Prelim. Issue, No. XI, p. 10, Bangalore, 
Govt. Press, 1907). Sewell (p. 13) suggests that the kings may have 
belonged to the Kuruba tribe or caste, who are shepherds and blanket- 
weavers primarily. For the Kurubas see Ethnogr. Survey, No. I, 1906. 
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The government of Vijayanagar Telinga and foreign. 
Doubts may be felt as to whether the founders of Vijayanagar 
had been in the service of the Hoysala king or in that of the Raja 
of Warangal, but it is certain that they were foreigners in the 
Kanarese country, the Carnatic, properly so called. Wilks, who 
was in a position to speak with authority on such matters, and 
believed that Bukka and his brethren were fugitives from Warangal, 
writes: 

‘ This origin of the new government at once explains the ascendancy 
of the Telinga [Telugii] language and nation at this capital of Carnatic, 
and proves tlie state of anarchy and weakness which had succeeded the 
ruin of the former dynasty. 'The government founded by foreigners was 
also supported by foreigners j and in the centre of Canara a Telinga 
court was supported by a Telinga army, the descendants of whom, speaking 
the same language, arc to be traced at this day nearly to Cape Comorin, 
in the remains of the numerous establishments, resembling the Roman 
colonics, which were sent forth from time to time for the purpose of con¬ 
firming their distant conquests, and holding the natives in subjcjcfcion. 
The centre and the west, probably the whole of the dominions of the lute 
dynasty, including the greater part of the modern state of Mysoor, were 
subdued at an early period ; but a branch of the family of Belial f — Hoy- 
sala] was permitted to exercise a nominal authority at Tonoor until 
1887, in which year we begin to fmd direct grants from the house of 
Vijeyanuggiir as far south as Turkanamby beyond the Caveri. The last 
of thirteen rajas or rayeels of the house of Hurryhur [Harihara IJ, who 
were followers of Siva, was succeeded in 1490 by Narsing Raja, of the 
religious sect of Vishnoo, the founder of a new dynasty, whose empire 
appears to have been called by Europeans Narsinga, a name which, being 
no longer in use, has perplexed geographers with regard to its proper 
position. 

Narsing Raja seems to have been the first king who 

extended his conquests into D - . .* 1 : -y^, and 

erected the strong forts of ( \ the latter‘for Ins 

occasional residence, and tl: i - ■■ r . ■ . | i :■ i for the deposit of 

treasure ,* but it was not rintil about 1509 to 1515 that Kistiia Raycel 
[Krishna Raya] reduced the whole of Drauveda to real or nominal sulijec- 
tion.’ 

The fact that the kings and nobles of Vijayanagar were foreigners 
lording it over a subject native population wouhr exphu'ri the 
abject servility of the commonalty and the severity of the govern¬ 
ment. It should be ol)served, however, that the Tclugu or Telinpi 
people themselves arc noted for their subn>ismyeh^$ to ofhcial 
autl^’ity.^ 

v^j^tronage of literature. The Rayas of Vijayanagar, although 
'‘.^leir title was Kanarese in form^ gave fliefr patrprt?^^ Sanskrit 
and Teliigu literature rather than to Kanarese. Saya|ia, the“*oele- 
brn tctlleom m enta tor oti the' Vedas, who died in a! mi 887, was 
minister in lln^ ejuly part of Iho reijiu of Harihara II, and his 
huinu'cl brother iMadlnna served Bukka. The first dynasty had 

^ Wilks, reprint, vol. I, p. 9. See the good article ‘ Telugu ’ in Balfour, 
Cyclopaedia, based on CaldwelPs works. The dates given by Wilks require 
some slight correction. 
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close associations with the great monastery of Sringeri, The achieve¬ 
ments of Narasinga Sahiva, the founder of the second dynasty, 

_ were Enthusiastically celebrated by Teliigu poets. Krishna Raya, 
himself a poet and author, was a liberal patron of writers in the 
Telugu language. His poet laureate, Alasani-Peddana, is regarded 
as an author of the first rank. The tradition of the court was carried 
on by llama Raja and the other Rayas of the fourth or Araviclu 
dynasty. Rama Raja and his brothers were themselves accom¬ 
plished scholars"’ and under their protection a great revival of 
Vaishnava teligion was accomplished. 

Ajcchitectiire and art, TJie kings of Vijayanagar from the 
beginning of their rule were distinguished as builders of strong . ) 
fortresses, immense work>- f-rv ir' * s-i i r. and water supply, gorgeous 

E alaces, and temples all tiie resources of art, 

oth sculpture and painting, lb is imj)ossibJe in this place to 
attem))t description of their creations. They evolved a distinct 
school of architecture which used the most dilficult material with 
success, and were served by a brilliant company of sculptors 
and painters. Enough of the sculpture sUrvives4o show its qtiality, 
but the painting'5 ncces'^nrily have disappeared. The descriptions 
recorded by tlui lh)rl.iign(:‘^e aivthdrs and Abdu-r Razzak permit 
of no doubt that the painters in the service of the kings of Vijaya- 
nagar attained a high degree of skill. The scenes from the Rama- 
yana, sculptured in bas-relief on the walls of Krishna Raya’s 
Chapel Royal, the Hazara Rama-swaml temple, built in 1513, 
are much admired. No adequate account of the buildings and 
sculptures at Vijayanagar has yet been prepared. Such a work, 
properly illustrated, would fill several large volumes. 


Tub Rayas of Vijayanagar 


Name. ! Acc, .( Remarks, 

\ A, n. j 


Chiejs^ not of royal rank 

HAtuiiAjaA. I, his brother 


__ 

'J’ruditionary date for 

Bp^A (BrruKKA, or Btjkkana) I, and 
‘^hrcc other brothers, sons of Sangama; 
succession apparently disi)uted 

Rdyas of royal rank 

First dynasty; descendants of Sangama 

Harihara H, son of Bukka I ^ 
BuirKA II, son of Harihara II 

1343 

foundation of Vijaya¬ 
nagar. 

Bukka I died 1370. 

?1404 

Worshippers of Siva 
Virtipaksha. 

A brother named Virii- 

Disputed successor! 

De VA RIya I 

ViRA ViJAYA 

1400 

1410- 

paksha also a claimant. 
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The Rayas oe Vijayanagar {coniinued). 


Name, 

Acc. 

a.d. 

Remarks. 

Rayas of royal rank 

First dynasty; descendants of Sangama 
Deva Raya II (alias Immadi, Pratapa, 
or Praudha); at first associated with 



Vira Vijaya ; became sole ruler 


Empire prosperous and 
extensive. 

Maeokarjxjna, son of Deva Raya II 

1447 

Sfiluva Narasingha min¬ 
ister in power from 

, 


about 1455. 

VmxJPAKSHA 

1465 

Decay of empire. 

Praudiiadeva Raya (Padea Rao) 

V 

Second or Sdluva dynasty 


Worshippers of Vishnu. 

Narasingha Saluva 

1480 


Immadi Narasingha*, alias Tammaya 
(Dharma) Raya ; son of Narasingha 



Saluva 

?1492 

Power in hands of Narasa. 

Third or Tuluva dynasty 



Narasa Nayaka 

1505 

Course of events open 
to doubt. 

General revolt 



ViRA Narasingha (Bhujabala) 

?1500 


Krishna deva Raya 



Battle of Raichur 

Climax of the empire. 

Achyuta ; brother of Krishna Raya 

1529 

SadIstva, son of another brother of 

154^^ 

Nominal king ; Rama 

Achyuta 


Raja in power. 

Battle of Talikota 

1565 

Break up of empire. 

Death of Rama Raja ; confusion 

1 1565 

Fourth dynasty; Aravidu or Karnaia 



TiRUMAiiA, brother of Ramaraja 

about 

Capital at Peniigonda, 


1570 

now in Anantapur Dis¬ 
trict, 

Rang a, son of Tirumala 

about 

1573 


Venkata I, brother of Ranga 

1585 

Capital removed to 
Chandragiri. 

Other princes 



Ranga 

1642 

Local chief. 

Practical end of dynasty 


Ranga’s inscri ptions con¬ 


tinue to 1684. 


Note.— ^Dates and many details, especially those relating to disputed 
successions, are often doubtful. 
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Vijayanagar. 

Bahmanl. 

Bljdpur, 

Harihara I, &c. 

1830 


1 



Bukka I 

1343 

Alau-d din I 

1347 





Muhammad I 

1358 





Mujahid 

1373 





Daiid 

1877 



Harihara II 

1379 

Muhammad II 

1878 





Ghiyasu-d din 

1897 





Shamsu-d din 

1897 





Firoz 




Bukka II 

?140-1 





Deva Raya I 

1400 





Vira Vijaya 

1410 

Ahmad 

1422 



Deva Raya II 

1424 

Alau-d din II 

143S 



Mallikarjuna 

14^17 

Humayun 

1457 





Nizam 

1401 





Muhammad III 

1403 



Virupaksha 

1465 





Praudha deva Raya 


3\Iahmud 

1482 



Narasingha Saluva 

1480 



Yusuf 

1490 

Immadi Narasingha 

?1492 





Narasa Nay aka 

1505 





Vira Narasingha 

?1500 





Krishna deva Raya 

1509 



Ismail 

1510 

Achyuta 

1529 



Mallu 

1534 





Ibrahim I 

1535 

Sadasiya 

1542 



Ali 

1557 

Tirumala 

Ranga 

C.1570 

c,1573 



Ibrahim II 

1580 

Venkata I 

1585 





Others 

— 



Muhammad 

1020 

Ranga 

1642 






Authorities 

The leading authorities used are Seweul, A Forgotten Empire {Vijayana- 
rr.'\ 1900, which alone ^pvcs the Portuguese narratives; and three 

.:!! i ■ ; ;ly based on inscriptions and Teliigu literature, by I-I. Krishna 

Sastri in Annual Rep. A. S. India for 1907-8, 1908-9, and 1911-12. 
Early discussions of the subject will be found in H. H. Wilson’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS,^ 1828, reprint 1882 ; 
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and in Wilks, Hisiorical Sketches . . . History of My soot, 1810-14, reprint, 
1869. The account in Meadows Taylor’s Manual, good when written, 
is no longer up to date. I have also consulted S. KrishnASWami Aiyangar, 
A Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagar History, Madras, S.P.C.K. Press, 
1916 ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, London, 1909 ; the 
same author’s Mysore Gazetteer, revised ed., London, 1897 ; and many 
articles in the A, S. Progress Reports of the Southern Circle (Madras); Indian 
Antiquary, &e. 

The coins are described by Hultzsch, Ind, A7it», xx (1891) ; and V. A. 
Smith, Catal. Coins in I, M,, vol. i, Oxford, 1906. The art 

is briefly noticed in //. P. A. New inscriptions are xmblislK d ■■.- 

Many dates and other matters of detail remain unsettled, is::*! (•.mi: te 
disposed of until somebody takes the trouble to write a bulky monograph. 
The small book (144 pp. 8vo) by A. H, Longixuxist, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Department, Southern Circle (Madras Governixient Press, 
1917), entitled Hampi Ruins described and illustrated, has 69 illustrations, 
and is good as far as it goes. The price is 8 rupees or 4s. Od. 
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BOOK VI 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE v 
CHAPTER 1 

The Beginnings of the Mogul ISmpire ; Babur, Humayun, and the Sur 
Dynasty, a.d. 1520-50. 

v JBSbttr. Babur, king of Kabul, whoBC aid Daulat Khan invoked 
against Sultan Ibrahim of Delhi, was the most brilliant Asiatic 
prince of his age, and worthy of a high place abong the sovereigns 
of any age or country. His proper name was Zahiru-d din Muhain- 
mad, but the world knows him only by his Mongol nickname or 
cognomen of Babur, which he adopted ollicially.^ Fifth in descent 
from Timur in the direct male line, and claiming kinship with 
Chingiz Khan through a female, 
he united in his person the 
blood of the two most dreaded 
As:toic conquerors. He wh^ 
cradled in war, and at the age 
of eleven was called to the 
throne of Samarkand. In the 
course of a stormy youth filled 
with romantic adventures he 
lost that throne twice. In 

Coin of Babur. 

of Kabul, and so came ihto 

toucH wMi India. The wealth of Ind naturally tempted his* ad¬ 
venturous spirit and suggested more than one raid. In 1519, 
following in the footsteps of Alexander, he besieged and took 
slaying its infidel defenders without mercy. He then crossed tke 
Indus and claiimed the Panjab as his inheritance in virtue of his 
descent from Timur. But his operations at that time were only 
in the nature of a reconnaissance, as were those on two subsequent 
occasions. His entry into the Panjab in 1524, on the invitation 
of, Daulat Khan, the governor of that proviqpe, and Alam Khan, 
an uncle of Sultan Ibrahim, was intended to be a serious invasion. 
The speedy defection of Daulat Khan, however, compelled B5.bur 
to retire to Kabul for reinforcements, so that his filn^l invasion 
was not begun until November 

Invasion of India. Even thenhis total force, including camp- 
followers, did not exceed 12,000 men, a tiny army with which to 
attempt the conquest of Sultan Ibrahim’s realm, comprising, as 
expressed in modem terms, the Panjab, the United Provinces 
1 The name Babur has no connexToh with the Persian word hahar, 
meaning * lion ’ or ‘ tiger ’, but has the same meaning. 

m3 
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of Agra and Oudh, and parts of Rajputana. Moreover, the vast 
mass of Hindu India lay behind the Afghan dominions. The 
enterprise, indeed, seemed to be rash, and Babur candidly admitted 
that many of his troops were ‘ in great tremor and alarm Yet 
the bold attack_succeeded. 

Battle of Panipat, 1526. The hostile armies came to grips 
on April 21, 1526, on that plain of Panipat where the prize of India 
has been so often the reward of^the victor. Babur possessed a 
large park of artillery, the new-fangled weapon then coming into 
use in Turkey and Europe, but previously unknown in northern 
India. Its i)ower had already made itself felt at the siege of Bajaur. 
Carts, 700 in number, drawn by bullocks, were lashed together 
by chains, so as to form a barrier in front of the enemy,^ gaps being 
left suihcient for the cavalry to charge through. On the other side, 
Sultan Ibrahim brought into the field an immense host believed 
to number at least 100,00p men, supported by nearly 100 elephants. 
Although the exact numbers drawn up by Babur in battle array arc 
not stated, there is no doubt that they were immeasurably out¬ 
numbered by the enemy. But the Afghan Sultan, ^ a young 
inexperienced man, careless in his movements, who marclicd 
without order, lialted or retired without inethod, and engaged 
without foresight ’, was no match for Babur,^ a born gcncral» and 
a veteran m war although his years were few^TEe Tbattlb, 
raged from half-past nine in the morning until evening,' again 
demonstrated the inherent weakness of an ill-compacted Hindu 
host when attacked by an active small force under ^competent 
lea^Cit^hip, and making full use of bold cavalry charges. The 
decisive movement, the furious cavalry wheel round the flank of 
the enemy, delivering a charge in his rear, was exactly the same 
as that employed by Alexander against Poros at the battle of the 
Hydaspes, and had the same result. When the sun set Sultan 
Ibrahim lay dead on the field, surrounded by 15,000 of his brave 
men, and the Hindu host had been scattered. ‘ By the grace and 
mercy of Almighty God’, Babur wrote, Hhis difliciilt affair was 
made easy to me, and that mighty army, in the space of half a day, 
was laid in the dust.’ 

,, Occupation of Delhi and Agra. Delhi and Agrp, were promptly 
occupied, and the imnxensq spoil was divided-among all ranks of 
the victorious army with lavish generosity. The heat being 
terrible, the troops,]|Who longed for Bie cool Kabul hills, began to 
murmur. Like Alexander, Babur sought to rouse tJicir pride by 
a stirring address, and, unlike his great i>rcdccessor, succeeded in 
persuading his men to follow the path of gloty, and despise the 
dangers which beset them in, a Strange land. 

Babur secured the support of the Afghan chiefs by judicious 
management, and so was free to devote himself to the task of 
subduing Hindu India, a #ork more formidable even than the 
conflict with the army of the Sultan. 

^ Mrs. Beveridge rejects the earlier interpretation of ^ardba as meaning 
guns; but the word may be rendered 'gun-carriages 
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BaLaa Sanga, The leader of the Hindu confederacy was Rana 
Sangram Singh, commonly called Sanga, the head of the chivalry 
of the Mewar or Chitor state, now usually designated as Udaipur, 
which was then, as it is to this day, the acknowledged premier 
kingdom of Rajasthan. The Rana was worthy of his honoured 
position. He had already been the hero of a hundred fights, and 
could be truly described as * the fragment of a warrior % lacking 
an eye and an arm, crippled by a broken leg, and scarred by eighty 
wounds froni lance or sword. ' 

He commanded an enormous host, composed of the contingents 
of 120 chiefs, and including 80,000 horse with 500 war elephants* 
The small army of Babur was much dispirited at the prospect of 
the unequal fight. Its commander encamped twenty-three miles 
to the west of Agra at Sikri, where Akbar afterwards built his 
wondrous palace-city of I'‘athpur. 

Babixr’s vow. Babur, conscious that the lives of himself and 
of every man under his command depended on victory, resolved 
to renounce his besetting sin. He broke his cups, poured out his 
stores of liquor on the ground, and vowed never again to touch 
strong drink. He kept hiS pledge. 

Battle of Khanua. Battle was joined on March 16, 1527, at 
Khaniia or Khnwaha, a village nearly due west from Agra and now 
in the Bharatpur State, just across the British border. The tactics 
which had won the victory at Panlpat were repeated with the same 
result. The rout of the Hindu host was complete and final, although 
the gallant Rana escaped from the field and survived for two years 
until 1529.^ 

Battle of the Ghaghra. Babur followed up his victory by 
crossing the Jumna and storming the fortress of ghj^nderi, now 
in the GwMior State. The Afghan chiefs of Bihir and Bengal 
were the next eneniies to be attacked. They suffered defeat 
in jj29 on the banks of the Qogra. (Ghaghra) near the junction of 
that river with the Ganges above Patna. The series of victories 
thus gained made Babur master of a wide realm extending from 
the Oxus to the fxontiar^bf Bengal and from the Himalaya to 
Gwalior. 

Jbeath of Babur. During 1530 Babur was ailing. A vvell- 
V. Icnown anecdote attributes his fatal illness to his parental devotion* 
His eldest son,Humayun, who was at Sambhal suffering from fever, 
was conveyed “ by boat to Agra where his father resided. Babur 
entered the sick-room, and walked three times round the patient’js 
bed, saying, ‘ On me be all tiiat thou art suffering The son 
having recovered while his fatlier di(ul, people believed that the 
prayer of love had been ans's^^t^d. On December 26„ 1530, Babur 
breathed his last in his gardeprlxouse at Agra. His. body .was 
conveyed in accordance witE his commands to Kabul, where it 
rests in the garden which he loved at the foot of one of the turreted 
hills guarding the city. A favourite consort sleeps by bis side. 

^ He died in a. h. 935 and Samvat 1586. The time common to those two 
years extends from March 11 to September 4,1529. 
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More than a century later, in 1646, his descendant Shahjahan 
marked the spot by a pretty mosque and shrine of white marble. 

Character of Babur. ‘ Babur’, Mr. Lane-Poole 

link between Central Asia and India, between predatory s ■ ^ -'r'' 

between Tamerlane and Akbar. The bio- .. ' s ■ ■ *5 

^ . \ -i..,, Chiiiffiz and Timur, mixed in his veins, and to the daring 

, I .of the nomad Tatar he joined the culture and urbanity 

of the Persian. He brought the energy of the Mongol, the courage and 
capaeity of the Turk, to the listless Hinfii; and himself a soldier of fortune 
and no architect of empire, he yet laid the first stone of the splendid 
fabric which his grandsoft Akbar achieved.... 



His permanent place in history rests upon his Indian conquests, which 
opened the way for an imperial Une ; but his place in biograpliy and in 
literature is determined rather by his daring adventures and persevering 
efforts in his earlier days, and by the delightful Menioirn in which he related 
them. Soldier of fortune as he was, Babur was not the Jess a man of fine 
literary taste and fastidious ca'itical perception. In Persian, the lanmiage 
of culture, the Tiatin of Ccnl ral Asia, as It is of India,he was hn accomplished 
poefc^„jind in his native Turki he was master of a puro and unaffected 
style alike in prose and yerse.’ 

His cousin, himself an excellent records that Babur ‘ex¬ 

celled in music and other arts. Indeed, no one of his family before^ 
him ever possessed such taShts, nor did any of hiS race perform, 
such amazing exploits or experience such strange adventures.’ 

1 Havelock, The War in Affghanistan, London, 1840, vol. ii, pp. 14T, 149, 
814-16 ; Masson, Narrative, vol. ii, p« 288. 
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Babur’s ^Memoirs. The Memoirs referred to, having been 
in Turki, were transcribed by his son Humayun 
! i I ■. * n ! 1 \ c'. (i. and were translated into Persian with scrupulous 
accuracy by "the Khan Rhanan under the direction of Akbar. 
They were rendered into good English by Leyden and Erskine 
in 1826, and into French in 1871. A revised version by Mrs. Bever¬ 
idge has been published. 

^^truggle for dominion in N. India, 1630-76. Babur had 
^'^ineither time nor inclination for the work of consolidation or civil 
administration. All his energy was required to make good his 
military occupation of Upper India. When he died he had 
secured possession by force of 
arms of the Cangetic plain as 
far as the border of Bengal, 
which he did not attempt to : 
conquer ; but his position was \ 
extremely insecure, and could i 
be maintained by his successors 
only through vlatorious fight¬ 
ing. The struggle” of his de¬ 
scendants to estSblish a firmly 
seated dynasty with fairly com¬ 
plete control of northern India 
lasted from his death at the 
close of 1580 until 1576 when- 
Akbar had been twenty years 
on the throne. 

Accession and position of 
v^Humayun. Humayun, when 
he succeeded to his father’s 
throne and his contested claim 
to the lordship of India, was 
nearly 23 years of age, and had *• 
served ah apprenticeship in the BABUB. 

arts of war and government. He 

had three brothers, Kamran, Hindal, and Askari. Kamran, the 
eldest, was already in possession of Kabul and Kandahar as governor, 
and Humayun found himself constrained to let him take the Panjab 
also. Minor charges were assigned to the younger boys. The 
sepi&ration of Kamran’s dominions left Humayun as king of Delhi 
in a difficult position, because he was threatened oh one side by 
the strong kingdom of Gujarat and on the other by the Afghan 
chiefs of Bihar and Bengal, while he was deprived of the resources 
in men and money W'hich Alglianistan and the Panjab cdiild supply. 

Character of Humayun. TJic personal adventures of J J.ii may fin 
. Md his rather ineffectual struggles against his manifold; 
are narrated at length in Ej^instone’s work. But they do not 
much concern the history oT Indli'j hhd a brief outline of the main 
facts will suffice for our purpose. Humayun, although a cultivated 
gentleman, not lacking in ability, was deficient in the energetic 
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promptitude of his versatile father. His addiction to opium 
probably explains his failures to a considerable extent. When 
either he or Babur is described as a cultivated gentleman, and 
there is much to justify the description, it must be understood 
that all these TImurid princes were AvSiatic desi^ots, imbued with 
the sanguinary traditions of their family, class, and age. None 
of them~not even Akbar—^liad much regard for human life, and 
they were all capable of ordering ferocious massacres and inflicting 
cruel punishments. 

Wars with Gujarat and Sher Khpba. Ilumayun was under 
. ^ the necessity of continually fighting to retain his position in 
Upper India—^the South never concerned him. In 1535 he made 
a brilliant raid into Gujarat and exhibited his personal valour by 
forming one of the party which cscalacicd the strong fortress of 
Champaner (about NK. of Baroda). He Was xmable to hold 
Guiar|-t because of more pressing danger arising from the revolt 
of Slier Khan, an Afghan chief in Bihar, who was established at 
Sahasram, and hnd r.rrr!*'ed the forts of Chunar and Kohtas. 
Huihayun took i i.;i:. ! 'pent a long time during 1538 at (hiur 
in Bengal, where he thoiight more of pleasure than of business. 
He was forced to retreat westwards. 

^ Sher Shah. Sher lOiah, who had assumed the title of king 
V^Shah or Sultan) and will henceforward be designated as Sher 
Shah, intercepted Hurnayun at Cha.u.sJL on the Ganges (in the 
Shahahad District), utterly defcaf?8^lnC, ami compelled him to 
fly for his life in June, 153i>. Nearly a year later, May 1540, Sher 
Shah again defeatM Hurnayun still more decisively opposite 
K^^ai d. n ow in the Farrukhabiid District, U.Pw, and wa^ recog- 
nweo^De so strong that Kamran ceded the Panjab to him. 

^ 'The wanderings of Hurnayun. Hurnayun became a homeless 
wanderer, fleeing first to Sind and then to Marwar (J(>(lli]>iir) in 
Rajputana. The hunted ex-king, unable to obtain effective aid' 
from any chief, was exposed to every kind of indignity and hardship, 
until he was forced to return to the deserts of Sind with a small 
band of dispirited followers. In the inidst of his misery his son 
Akbar was born at Umarkot on November 23, 1542.^ 

l-Iiiipayiin, after fnithcr adventures, retired to Persia in 1544 
and claimed protection from' Slitih Tahmasp, who granted the 
request on condition that, his suppliant should conform to the 
Shia sect of Islam. Hurnayun, not bciiig in a position to resist, 
was constrained’to comply with the demand oi his host and to 
promise that Kandahar when recovered should be handed over 
tp Persia. The Shah placed at his disposal a considerable force, 
with the aid of which Kandahar was taken in the autump of 1545. 
Hurnayun after a short time broke faith with his protector and 
seized the city for himself. Kfimran, his brother, was then expelled 
from Kabul, and Hurnayun recovered his little son Akbar, who had 
been detained by his uncle and exposed to many perils. Years 

1 The official date is betober 15. See my work, Akbar the Great Mogul; 
and Ind, Ant., 1915, pp. 233-4, with corrections of misprints in 
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of fighting followed with var ying fortune. At last Kamran was 
taken prisoner and blinded. 

Second rei^ and death of Humayim. Humayun, when 
^ relieved from his brother’s opposition, was able to invade India. 

He occupied Delhi and Agra in July 1555, and so reg^ffi^d his 
1 father’s capital cities. But he was not permitted to conlclidafe 

I his conquest or to establish a regular civil government, jtle was 

^ still engaged in making the necessary arrangements when an 
accidental fall from the staircase of his library at Delhi ended his 
troubled life in January 1550. His Second reign had lasted barely 
seven months. AHhough more than twenty-five years had elapsed 
since the death of Babur in 1500, the effective reign of Humayixn, 
including both his first and second periods of rule, had subsisted 
for only about ten years. During the remaining fifteen years 
members of the Sur family had. enjoyed a precarious sovereignty 
over I-IindQStan. 

' 5(^1^ Sher Sh^. It has been convenient ta give a rough 

^auflind OTHuMiytlu’s adventures as a continuous story. Attention 
must now be directed to the proceedings of his Afghan rivals. 
The family of Sultan IbrahTin Lodi did not seriously attempt to 
^ regain the kingdom lost at PrmTi)at in 1520. Sher Shah, after the 

^ flight of Humriyfni in 1540, made vigorous efforts to subdue 

Bajputana, ]Mrilwri, and Bimdelkhand, which met with only 
partial success. He disgraced himself by ordering a treacherous 
f • massacre of the garrison of Raisin in Central India, and was killed 
in 1545^while directing the siege of KalaniaxLin Bunde^^ 

, / ShlF Shah’s government. Sher Shah more 

j ‘^than the capable leader of a horde of fierce, fanolieol Afghan.-. 
{t)He had a nice taste in axchitectucc, manifeslcd especially iu tlu: 
noble mausoleum at Sahasram (Sasseram) in Bihar whiclx he, pre¬ 
pared for himself. Tie built a new city at Delhi and a second 
jRohtas in the Pahjab. He also displayed an aptitude for civil 
government and instituted reforms, which were based to some 
extent on the institutions of Alau-d din Khilji and were developed 
by Akbar. 

; He maintained his authority by means of a powerful army, 

j said to have comprised 150,000 horse, 25,000 foot, and 5,000 

( elephants. His scheme for branding the horses in the government 
service in order to check the prevalent evil of fraudulent musters 
was copied by Afebar. He also anticipated that monarch in a 
, ^ system of land revenue assessment based on the measurernent of 
^‘■^J the land? and if he had lived longer miglit liave enjoyed a reputation 
equal to that of Raja Todar Mall, Akbar’.s famous minister. Justice 
of a rough and ready kind was administered under his strict 
personal supcrvlsioh/ and the responsibility of village communities 
for crimes committed within their borders ^vas enforced by tre- 
u. mendous penalties. No man could expect favour by reaspn of 
his rank or position, and no injury to cultivation was tolerated. 
Sher Shah, like Asoka Jind Harsha, accepted the maxim that ‘ it 
behoves the great to be always active His time was divided by 
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stringent rules between the duties of religion and those of govern¬ 
ment. He followed the example of the best Hindu sovereigns 
by laying out high roads, 
planti:^ treqs, and pfd^d- 
ing wells and sarais for the 
accommodation of travel¬ 
lers. He reformed the cpip- 
age, issuing an abundance 
of silver money, excellent 
in both Bheiiess and exe¬ 
cution. That is a good 
record for a stormy reign 
of five ycat^. If Sher ShSii 
hadTO^arcd he would 
have established his dy¬ 
nasty, and the ‘ Great Moguls ’ would not have appeared on 
the sltnige of history. His ri^it to the throne was quite as good as 
that of Humayunr Both princes wete merely fbreign military 
adventurers, seeking to 
carve out a kingdom by 
the sword, and Sher Sliah 
was personally far abl(;r 
than his rival. 

Islam Sh^; Muliam- 
mad Adil Shall. When 
Sher Shah died the choice 
of the nobles fell on his 
second son, Jalal Khan, 
who ascended the throne 
under the style of Islam Rupee of Islam Shah. 

Shfili, often corruptly 

written and pronounced as Salim Shah. His brief and disturbed 
reign ended in 155S. He issued many regulatidris, but did not share 
his father’s ability. After an interval of disputed succession the 
throne was usurped by Muhammad Adil Shah, or Adali, brother 
of a consort of Islam Shah. He was inefficient, and left the control 
of his affairs in tire hands of Hemu, a clever Hindu tradesman. 
The right to the sovereignty “was contested by two hephew^S of 
Sher Shah, whose fate will be related in a later chapter. 

CHRONOLOGY 




Rupee of Sher Shah. 


First battle of Panipat . .. 

Babur proclaimed as Padshah .... 
Battle of Kha-:';:- nCr.svw.ih, ). defeat of Rana Sanga 
Battle of the river . „ 

Heath of Bab :i ; ; . o. Humayun . • 

HumgyQn in Bengal . . . . .. 

Hefeat of Humayun at Chausa. 

Final defeat of Humayun at Kanauj . T. , 

Enthronement of Sher Shah “ , . „ . . . 


April 21, 1526 V 
. April 27, 1526 

--March 

. , 1529 

. Dec. 1580 .,.,1^ 
. 1588. 

. June 1530 >^ 

. May 1540 
. Jan. 1642 , 
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Birth of Akbar at Umarkot . .... Nov. 23, 1542 

Death of Sher Shah ; accession of Islam Shah . f’' ' . . 1545 

Death of Islam Shah ; Muhammad Adil Shah (Adall) acc.; other 

claimants ......... 1553-4 

Restoration of Humayun ....... June 1555 

Death of Humayun.Jan. 155G 


AUTirORITIES 

The main original authority for Babur is his book of Memoirs, transL 
by Leyden and Ekskine, 1826, and by Mrs. A. Beveridge, in progress. 
Contemporary accounts of Uumayhn are the Memoirs of Jauhar, transl. 
by Stewart, 1832 ; Life and Memoirs of Oulbadan B^gam, Akbar’s aunt, 
transl. by Mrs. A. Beveridge, R. A. S,, 1902 ; and Memoirs of BayazId 
Biyat, abstracted in J. A. B., part i, for 1898, p. 2D0. Other leading 
Persian authorities for the period are the Akbamdma of Abu-l Faxl, transl. 
by H. Beveridge, and various authors in db D., vols.iv, v; also Firisiita, 
transl. by Briggs. Ersnine’s History of India under Babar and IlurndyUn, 
2 vols,, 1854, is a valuable work on a large scale. Lank-Poolk’s Bdbar, 
in Rulers of India, 1898, is an excellent and well-written little book, sulTi- 
cient for most readers. The skeleton of the Silr history is presented by 
B. Thomas in Chronicles of the Paihdn Kings of Delhi (1871). The story 
of the Sur kings needs to be worked out critically in detail. 


^yC^APTER 2 

The Early European Voyages to and Settlements in India; the East 
India Company from 1600 to 1708. 

foreigners and the Mogul Empire. Inasmuch as the 
influence Qf European settlers on the coasts made itself felt m 
Indian politics Trom the* begihhing of the sixteenth century, it is 
desirable to take a eompreliensive, although summary view of the 
steps by vrhich the western powers acquired a footing in India, 
before we enter upon the detailed history of the Mogul empire, 
as established by Akbar, and maintained for a century after his 
death. That empire was much concerned with Portuguese, and 
to a less extent with British affairs from the beginning of Jahan¬ 
gir’s reign. Even as* early as the days of Hurnliyim ihe king of 
Gujarat had found his advantage in engaging the aid of the 
foreigners. Akbar maintained frequent int^course with Goa 
from the time of the conquest of Gujarat in 1573, amf it is impossible 
to understand fully the history of his reign without a certain amount 
of knowledge concerning the intruders from the west whom he 
was so anxious to expel from his borders. In this chapter the 
narrative, necessarily much condensed, will be carried down to 
V itOBi. the year in which the union of the rival English companies 
was completed, soon after the death of Aurangzeb, the last of the 
Great Moguls. The union of the companies, as Anderson observes, 

‘ is an epoch which properly closes the Early History of the English 
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in India’. It is convenient to give an outline of the whole story 
to that date in a single chapter, anticipating the narrative of the 
imperial history. 

The Arab monopoly of Indian trade. We have seen how 
extensive was the trade, both overland and maritime, maintained 
between India and the Roman Emi)ire during the first three 
centuries of the Christian Era, how that trade almost ceased in 
the fourth century, and revived to some extent in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. The Arab conquest of Egypt and Persia in the 
seventh century definitely closed the direct communication 
between Europe and India. Thenceforward all Indian wares 
which reached the West passed through Muhammadan hands,^ 
and so were transmitted from the markets of the Levant to Venice/ 
which acquired enormous wealth and influence by its monopoly of 
Eastern commerce. 

Portuguese exploration of African coast. The Portuguese 
kings of the fifteenth century looked with envy on the riches of 
Venice, and eagerly desired to obtain a share in her profitable 
trade. Prince Henry the Navigator devoted his life to the dis¬ 
covery of a direct sea route from Portugal to India, and, when he 
died in 1460, his adventurous captains had succeeded in passing 
the river Senegal on the west coast of Africa. But much further 
effort was needed before the circumnavigation of Africa could be 
accomplished. Ultimately the feat was performed by Bartholomeu 
Diaz de Novaes, who was driven by storms considerably to the 
south of the Cape, and made land half-way between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Port Elizabeth. He sailed up the eastern coast 
sufficiently far to satisfy himself of its north-easterly trend and to 
be convinced that the lonir-sougl'it route had been opened. He 
returned toLisbon in Dcceinlxrrl icSS. The year in which he rounded 
the Cape should be stated as 1487, in preference to the traditional 
date, 1^483. 

Votco da Gama’s arrival at Calicut. The discovery was 
followed up ten years later by Va^.QQ da Gama, who sailed in July 
\|ll^^,jiuth three tiny ships, none oxceeeJing 120 tons, and, like his 
llpredecessor, worked round to the cast coast of Africa. In April 
1498 he reached Melinda, 200 miles north of Zanzibar, and there 
obtained pilots competent to guide him to India. On May 20, 
1498, he anchored at CalicuL.. t hen governed by a Hindu prince 
known as the ruled well a prosperous realm. The 

Zamorin was inclined to be friendly to. the strangers, but the 
opposition of the Arab traders prevented da Gama from doing 
much business. After visiting Cannanorc he went home tod 
reached Lisbon at the end of August 1499. 

GiLbral’s voyage. Next year (1500) the king of Portugal 
dispatched a larger'fleet under Pedro Alvares CabmL who estab¬ 
lished a factory or agency at C alicut, a nd obtameogood cargoes 
at Cannanore and Cochin, wIucEl were under Hindu rulers. The 
Portuguese, who hated all Musalmtos and ^killed them without 
mer^y^, usually were on gooHTeHns'TviffilBie^BT 
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of Portugal, with papal sanction, assunmed the lofty style of ‘ Lord 
of the Conquest, Navigation, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, and India ’—a proceeding which shows that his ambition 
was not limited solely to commercial gain. The resistance of the 
Arab Mappilah (Moplah) merchants to the intrusion of their 
European rivals provoked horrid cruelties practised in retaliation 
by the Poi'tiigucsc commanders. 

" d© Almeida’s ‘ blue water ’ policy. Two rival policies divided 
"’PorLiigiie.se o])iiuon. Dom Erancisco de Almeida, the first viceroy 
^ (15()5~9), may be described as the leader of the ‘bluejwater’ school. 

He disbelieved in the policy of multiplying settlernehlW'TO la^ 
holding that Portugal did not possess men enough to occupy 
inany forts, and that sucli factories as iniglit be established sliould 
rely protection on Portuguese fleets in command of fixe sea. 
He regarded as visi()U{iry any idea of establishing a Portuguese 
empire in the East, mamtaining tJie doctrine tlxat ‘ the greater 
the number of fortresses you hold, the weaker will be your power ; 
let all our forces be on the sea. . . . Let it be known for certain 
that as long as yoxi'may be powerful at sea, you will hold India as 
yours; and if you do not possess this power, little will avail you 
a fortress on .shore.’ 

Albuquerque’s occupation policy. Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
V who siiceceded de Almeida, with the rank of Governor, held 
different views. His purpose was to found a Portuguese empire in 
. . 

‘ His system as Mr. Morse Stephens observes, ‘ rested on four main bases. 
He desired to ooonpy eertnin inii^ortnnt point.s for trading purposes, anrl 
to rule them direci I'y ; Jse desired l.o colonize the .sclceicd disiriel.s l>y 
encouraging mixed niarri-igcs witli I he unl ive inlijil-i!,ants •' where he could 
not conquer or (rol(»rii/.(* he d( S!ri;d Lo Uniid l‘oil.rc.sses ; and when this was 
impracticable he desired to induce the native monarehs to recognize the 
supremacy of the king of Portugal and to pay hiju Lri hi: 

The ability and strong character of Albuquerque induced the 
Plome Government to sanetion Iu*s policy. But it failed, partly from 
if'S inherent defects, "paTlIy from Ihe extraordinary folly of the 
attitude adopted by the Portuguese Goverufueixt after he was gone. 
^^Acquisition and government of Goa. In pursuit of his 
' policy he effectively occupied the island of Goa;;;;;:J:he principal port 
in the dominions of the Sultan of Bxjapur—and worked 
out a system of administration for tJie small DisLrieL acquired, 
the first bit of Indian territory dirocllj’ governed by Kuropcans 
since the time of Alexander the Great.* All Muhammadans were 
excluded from oflicc,^ Porlugucse officers were appointed as 
Thanadars, each combining revenue and criminal jurisdiction, like 
an English District Officer, and assi.sLed by Hindu clerks for wdxosc 
education he ostablislxed schools. He iijxhcld the coiisLiLu Lion of tlxc 
ancient Hindu Yillagc comhuinities, and enrolled native soldiers 
commanded by Hindu officers, the first ‘ sppqy^ An interesting 
innovation was the ab’oliLioii of suttee , a measure not carried out 
1 in British India until 1829. 



MALACCA 

Albuquerque’s designs- Albuquerque did not confine his 
attention to India. He aimed at depriving the Muhammadans, 
or Moors as he called them, of the whole trade between the hiast 
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ALBUQUEllQUE. 

and Europe, and concentrating it in European hands* One valuable 
section of that trade, which came from the Spice Islands or Moluc¬ 
cas, lying between Celebes and New Guinea, passed, along with 
the commerce of China and Japan, through the Straits pt' Malacca. 
Importance of Malacca. In those days the towh,"of Malacca 
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on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, which poi^sesged a good 
though shallow harbour, was the principal emporium of the trade 
with the Spice Islands and the Far East*. In these latter times it 
has been eclipsed by both Penang and Singapore, so that it 
became for some years a little town, rarely visited by ships. 
The rubber industry has revived it. In 1511 its possession carried 
with it the control of a vast commerce. Penang and Singapore 
did not become important until the nineteenth century. At 
the time of Albuquercpie’s attack Malacca was crowded by men 
of all the trading nations of the East, Arabs, Chinese, Javanese, 
Gujaratis from the west, and BcngrilTs from the cast of India. 
Excepting the MiiluirTinuulans, w'hom lie abhorred, Albuquerque 
showed favour to alLthqsc j^accs. He indulged in the dream that 
the success of liis enterprise would result in ^ quenching the fire 
of this sect of Muhammad ’ and ‘ in the Moors resigning India 
altogether to our rule, for the greater part of them—or perhaps all 
of them—^live upon the trade of this country, and arc become 
great and rich, and lords of extensive treasures He held it to be 
‘ very certain that if we take this trade of Malacca away out of 
their hands, Cairo and Mecca will be entirely ruined, and to Venice 
will no spices be conveyed, except what her merchants go and buy 
in Portugal 

Exploration of the Spice Islands. When he had taken, 
possession of the town in 1511 Albuquerque protected it by build¬ 
ing a fortress held by a garrison, which secured Portuguese rule 
for a hundred and thirty years, after the place 

passed into the hands of the putch. It finally became British 
territory in 1824. From Malacca Albuquerque dispatched an 
expedition to explore the Spice Islands. Meantime, during the 
great commander’s absence, Goa had been closely besieged by an 
army of the Sultan of Bljapur, supported by TurkisJi and Egyptian 
contingents. After hard fighting Albuquerque effected its relief 
in 1512. 

Attempt on Aden. One main object of Portuguese policy 
was the destruction of the trade carried on by Muhammadans in 
the Red Sea, and the Home Government strongly urged the effective 
prosecution of that purpose. Albuquerque attempted to take 
Aden but failed, and the Portuguese never succeeded in gaining 
a mastery over the navigation of the Red Sea. 

.Occupation of Ormuz. Albuquerqixe was more successful in 
the Persian Gulf. Shortly before his death in 1515 he occupied 
the island of Qrmgzj (Hormuz) and built a fortress there. At 
that time the port of Ormuz rivalled Malacca in importance, and 
like it was thronged by traders^of^-natiem^^ The Portuguese 
retained possession until 1022, when they were ousted by an 
expedition of English ships sent from Surat, and supported by 
a Persian contingent. From that date Ormuz declined, and its 
trade passed to the new port of Bandar Abbas, not far distant. The 
place is now of little consequence, but still exports a considerable 
quantity of excellent haematite, or iron ore. 
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Policy of mixed marriag^es. Albuquerque’s policy of coloniza¬ 
tion by means of mixed marriages, which was peculiar to himself, 
deserves special notice. ‘ His aim % as Mr. Stephens observes, 
‘ was to form a population wWoh. should be at once loyal to Portugal 
and satisfied to remain in India „fqr }ife*’ PIo did not expect to 
be able to retain many of the officers, and chiefly devoted his efforts 
to the willing detention of gunners and artisans. He married 
them off by the hundred to Muhammadan and Hindu women, 
especially the widows of the Muhaihxnadans whom he had slaugh- 
tex§dj„.. The brides had to submit to baptism, but on the other 
hand, if they asked for the houses which had been in possession 
of their deceased fathers or husbands, he ordered that those should 
be given to them. 


He thus created the large class of Uortyguese half-castg^s, often 
blacker in colour than ordinary Indians of mil bTooci, who are now 
so numerous at Bombay and along the west coast. Most of these 
people have hardly a trace of the European about them, except 
high-sounding Portuguese .. names, and they devote themselves 
largely to domestic service. Their religion alone has prevented 
them from being absorbed 
into the mass of the popula- 
tion. Albuquerque did not 

foresee that his plan would ^ % 

produce a degenerate race ® ET®, 

absolutely^ destitute of the, § o ^ ^ 3 

qualities to which Europeans \ M ^ ^ 

owe their success in the world. , \ 

^Causes of decline and • 

<fall of Portuguese power. 




The strange story of the de- Indo-Portuguesc coin, 

dine and fall of the Portuguese 

dominion in the East, which was rapid, and, I may add, fully de¬ 
served, cannot be told in this work. The cruelty of the Portu¬ 
guese, espec.ialJy to Muhammadans, was horrible, and Albuquerque 
himself did not hesitate to procure the poisoning of both the Zamorin 
of Calicut and a Persian official at Ormuz. After Albuquerque’s 
death the Go’^ernment of Portugal under the guidance of King 
John III, a bigoted fanatic, based its policy on a desire to make 
Christians by fair means or foul, rather than on political or com¬ 
mercial motives, and engaged in an insane attempt to force the 
natives of India to adopt Christianity. The Inquisition, which 
had been established at Goa in 1560, indulged from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century in an atrociom, xefigious persecifl 
torturing and burning relapsed converts and unlucl^' wr^^^ 
supposed to be witclios. I’liosc measures alone were enough to 
ruin the Portuguese design of creating an Indian dominion. The 
decay of the Portuguese empire in the East was hastened by other 
causes acting in a wider sphere. The local governments were utterly 
cqrrjpt, the men were degraded by their marriages with native 
women, and the women were given up to debauchery. The 
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temporary union of the crowns of Spain and Portugal in 1580 
dragged the smaller country into the European quarrels of the 
larger, while Portugal, with its limited area and scanty population, 
lacked the resources to supply and control a distant empire. 
Thus the Portuguese rule on the coasts of the Eastern seas decayed 
as rapidly as it had grown, and the Portuguese settlements fell 
an easy prey to their Dutch and Elnglish rivals. Portuguese India 
now consists of three small settlements—:Goa, 1,301 square miles,; 
Daman, 100 miles N. of Bombay, 149 square miles ; and the 
island of Din, in the south of Kathiawar, 20 square miles. In 
Africa Portugal has Portuguese E. Africa on the Zambesi and 
Limpopo, with Portuguese Guinea on the Guinea coast; as well 
as^acao in China. 

and English rivalry with the Portuguese. The 
^Dutch and English almost simultaneously took measures to contest 
the claim of Portugal to the monopoly of Oriental commeree, and 
from the moment they appeared on the scene at tlie beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Portuguese w(U‘o unable to resist 
them effectually. One after another most of the Indian settlements 
fell into their hands, and, in the first instance, passed into Dutch 
possession. The English then, in due course, took the jilace of 
the IMtSfi* Goa, it is true, escaped actual capture, although it 


was often blockaded by Dutch 
fleets; but its importance had 
/— Ld dwindled so steadily after the de- 

I 1 seventeenth century 

\ much matter who 

vJI 'll ?)xDutcli control of th.e Spice 

TlCslands and Far East trade. 

Indo-Dutch coin. ' ^The United East India Comjiany 

of the Netherlands, formed in. 
1602, promptly sent out large fleets. Batavia in Java, founded 
in 1619, became the head-quarters of the Company's operations. 
It is still the capital of the The capture of 

Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641 gave the control of the 
commerce of the Spice Islands and the Far,,East to Holland, 
while during the tw^hty -years'-iset^ and 1658 Ceylon 

passed from Portuguese into Dutch hands. * 

Dutch settlements in Indi^: 'THCTFrtlements of the Hollanders 


on the coasts of India, although numerous, were never individually 
considerable or important. Their first fort on the mainland of 


India was built at north of Madras, in lOOO. From 1660 

their principal station was Negapatam on the Madras coast. The 
attention of the Dutch C’ompany was chieily. d^^^yoted tq,Jfaya 
and,Jbp Spice Islands. The notorious massacre of AmBoyna in 
1623, wlieii a liumber of Englishmen and Japanese were cruelly 
tortured and executed, effectually checked British competition in 
that region. Cromwell, thirty-one years later, exacted an indemnity 
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Indo-Danish coin*, 



from Holland, and at the same time asserted by treaty with 
Portugal the British right tq share in the trade. The Dutch, 
however, continued to be sii])remc iu the IMalay Archipelago. 
The Hollanders never acquired any formidable miiilary power in 
India, so that the English in the course of tlic wars of the eighteenth 
century and the early years of the ninolcenlh 
found little dilBculty in obtaining possession 
of the Dutch Indian settlements. 

Danish settlements. T}ie Danish settle¬ 
ments demand a passing notice. A Danish 
East India Company was established in IGIG, 
and four years later (1020) the factory at 
Tranquebar on the east coast was founded. 

The principal settlement of tlie Danes at Serampore near Calcutta 
dates from about 1070. The Danish factories, which were, not im- 
porlanb at any time, were sold to tlie British Government in 1845. 
/ French settlements. The French a})])earcd late on the scene, 
ytheir ollicial organization, ‘ La Com])agnie des Indes having been 
established in 1004. Their principal set¬ 
tlement, Pondicherry, founded ten years 
later,still is a hibdcra"Lely]>ros})eroiis towm. 

The French never succeeded in capturing 
a large share of the Indian trade, and 
their settlements never received siinicicnt 
steady support from home. Tlie Re¬ 
public Still possesses Pondicherry, Chan- 
dernagore near Calcutta, and several smaller settlements of no 
political significance. 

The struggle between the English and French for supremacy in 
the peninsula during the second half of the eighteenth century will 
be narrated in due course as part of tlic general history of India. 

First Charter of the East India Company. The glorious 
victory over the Spanisli 
Armada in 1 stimulated 
British marilTme enterprise, 
and suggested jilansforclaim- 
ing a share in the lucrative 
commerce of the Eastern 
Tli()se jilaiis assiihuid 
d3mite form on the last day 
of 1000 when Queen Elizabeth 
granted a charter with rights 
of exclusive trndm.ir t- ‘ tlie 
Governor i.irl ( of 

the East Indies’, 

The Separate Voyages. The early ^Separate Voyages * organized 
by the Company were directed chicOy to the Spice Islands rather 
than to India. They were called ^ej)arate Voyages because each 
venture wWs arranged by a body of individual subscribers, who 
divided the profits among themselves. Joint stock enterprises 


Indo-French coin. 



Portcullis coin of Elizabeth, for India. 
Merchants of London trading into 
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began in 1012. A ship of the Third Separate Voyage in 1008 
reached Surat and did some trade, but Portuguese opposition was 
strong; and it was not until 1612 that the English obtained by 
treaty with the Mogul governor of Gujarat the right to trade at 
Surat, Cambay, and two other places. 

After a fierce sea-fight in that year the British established their 
position in spite of the Portuguese, and founded a factory at 
Surat protected by an imperial Surat thus became the 

seat of a presidency of Me Company, which in time 

developed into the Presidency of Bombay and the British empire 
in India. The Dutch also had a factory in Surat. 

English capture of Ormuz. In 1015 the English again defeated 
the Portuguese at sea, and their capture ot Ormuz in. 1022, with the 
aid of a Persian military force, so weakened the Portuguese power 
tlmt thenceforward they had little td feiif TfbmTortugal. 
./Embassy of Sir T. Roe. In 1015 James I sent Sir Thomas 
^' Roe as his ambassador to the Emperor JahangTr. During his stay 
of about three years in India, Sir Thomas, jLlf hbugh he could not 
obtain all he asked for, succeeded in securing important privilegt^s 
for his countrymen. Prom time to time British adventurers 
established many factories or trading stations at various jjoints 
along the western coast, including one at Anjengo in Travancore. 
But their activity was not confined to that coast, the more easily 
accessible. 

Settlements on Bay of Bengal. In the course of a few years 
they made their way into the Bay of Bengal, and founded factories. 
One of the earliest, built about 1625, was at Armagaon in the 
Nellore District, but the settlement at Masulipatam had been 
founded a few years before that date. The first fortification was at 
Armagaon, where the ruins of the Company’s fort still exist. 

Foundation of Madras. Business at Masulipatam and Ar- 
,, magaon was so liampered by the exactions of tlie local rulers 
that Mr. Francis Day, the Agent at Masulipatam, was directed 
to see if he could buy or rent a i)ieec of land within the limits of 
which the Company’s merchants might work without hindrance. 
The old Portuguese settlement at San Thome near Madras was 
tlien in very low water, and the poverty-stricken Portuguese half- 
caste residents, who had lost most of their trade, wen* williug ((» 
welcome Mr, Day and his The place possess'd ji iori, 

which Day probably (■•..M <■ i* uted if he pleased. But, on 

thinking the matter over, he preferred a site wliere he should be 
independent. Accordingly, with ,the help of the friendly local 
Portuguese, he arranged to rent a strip of land to the north of 
San Thom6, about a mile broad and four miles long, 

‘ It had nothing apparently to commend it, -It was devoid of beauty of 
Scenery, and had no harbour, although there was good anchorage in its 
roads. It was nothing but a dreary waste of sand, on which a memstrous 
sea broke in a double line of surf,"giving it an inhospitable look, which it 
retains to the present day,’ 

The evil-smelling Cooum river protected it from unwelcome 
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I visitors. On. this unpromising spot Day resolved to build. He 

j rented the land for a payment of about £600 a year. The agreement 

was recorded early in 1639, as customary, on a gold plate, vehich 
i. was lost afterwards, as well as other similar documents, perhaps 
I when the French took Madras in 1746. Thus England acquired 
her first proprietary holding on .Indian soil, and the foundation of 
the Presidency. of Madras was laid. The grantor was a chief 
I subordlruate fco the Raja of Chimdragiri, Lhc representative of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty. .Day lost no time in starting the necessary 
? buildings for Lhc accornmoclatitin of liis people and erecting a fort, 

to which latter step the Directors at home strongly objected. That 

fort, named after the patron saint of England, still giw-.s its oHicial 
designation to Madras as the Presidency of .l-’orl. Si:. Georger. 

Foundation of Calcutta. Truculent and master hi I Job 
Charnock, ‘always a faithful man to the Company’, founded 
' Calcutta on an. equally unpromising site in August 1690. He had 
been turned out of Bengal some two years earlier by the Mogul 
officers, as a consequence of Sir Josiah Child’s foolish war with 
Aurangzeb, but being invited* to return by the reigning Nawab, 
Ibrahim Khan, accepted the invitation, and, landing witli a guard 
of only thirty soldiers, doggedly set to work building and fortifying 
on the mud flat assigned to him. That was the beginning of 
Fort 'Walliam—^so called after William III—and also of the Presi- 
Willlam or Bengal. 

/Acquisition of Bombay. Bombay was acquired by the Crown 
Mn. lA^as part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza, queen 
of ffiarles II. ^ The cession was made by the Portuguese in order 
to secure Engirsh support against the Dutch. A few years later the 
/ king, wdio had failed to aj)- 
preeiatc the value of the ac- 
quisifciOir, granted the island 
to the East India Company 
in return l.‘or the trifling sum 
of ten pounds a. year. 

^ Gerald Aungier. The 
real founder oJ' i.lic city W'as 
% the early governor, Gerald 
Aungier (1609-77), who fore¬ 
saw the future greatness of Erirly Bombay coin, 

his charge, declaring that it 

was ‘the city which by God’s assistance is intended to be 
Aungier, although rarely mentioned in the current general his¬ 
tories, was one of the noblest of the founders of the Indian empire. 
He is described as being ‘ a chivalric and intrepid man ... a gen¬ 
tleman well qualified for governing who made it his ‘ daily study 
to advance the Company’s interest and the good and safety of 
the people under him His grave at Surat, to which Bombay 
X was subordinate in his time, is marked by a tablet. 

Keigwin’s rebellion. The military revolt of Captain Keigwin 
at Bombay in 1683 was a curious incident. The gallant captain. 
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who really was a loyal subject, was driven into rebellion by the 
tyranny of John Child, the President of Surat, who carried out 
the policy of his influential chief and namesake, Sir Josiah Child, 
in London, The rebels declared that ‘ we are therefore resolved 
not to suffer thcvse abuses any longer, but revolt to His Majesty, 
taking all into our possession for his use’, Iveigwin held Bombay 
for a year, governing it well and honestly. He then surrendered the 
island peacefully on honourable terms to a king’s oirioer. Keigwin 
died in 1000 as an officer and a gentleman, bravely leading his men 
to an attack on one of the West India islands. The statement 
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made in a multitude of books that the two Childs were brothers 
is erroneous. They do not appear to have been related in any 
way. After the rebellion Bombay became the head-quarters of 
the English in western India instead of Surat. The Bombay terri¬ 
tory, however, did not attain much importance until the time of 
Warren Hastings. The noble harbour could not be fully utilized 
until the passage of the Western Ghats had become practicable. 

The United Comply. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century the East India Company encountered much opposition 
in England, which resulted in the formation of a rival body entitled 
‘^^The English Company trading to the East Indies’. The old 
company was brought to the brink of ruin. But its Directors 
were full of fight, and declared that ‘two East India Companies in 
England could no more subsist without destroying one the other, 
than two kings, at the same time regnant in one kingdom 
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After much hitter and undignified quarrelling in both England 
and India an agreement was arranged in 1702. The difficult 
financial questions at issue were finally set at rest in 1708 by the 
award of Lord Godolphin, with the result that the rivals were 
combined in a single body styled ‘ The United Company of Mer¬ 
chants of Bn^lnvr] to the East Indies’. The United 

' Company thus i - ■ -i i i ■: i - ; 1 famous corporation which acquired the 
sovereignty of India during the century extending from 1757 to 1858. 
: ^ F^jmire of Portuguese, Dutch, and French. The Portuguese, 
•vthn had the advantage of the start in the race for the control of 
the Indian trade, deservedly lost ■ tv - f’oni causes sufiiciently 

obvious, which have been alrea .b. !. The .Dutch never 

seriously directed their attention to India proper, preferring to 
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gather riches by their monopoly oOhe trade of th e A rchipelago 
amL Spj ge. Isla|idR, The French enter^irc'BeKt too iate, and failed 
to show sufficient enterprise or to receive adequate backing from 
their govorninent at home. The English proved, their superiority 
at sea against ail co/ruirs from an early date. Their commercial 
affairs in India were looked after by agents often of dubious 
character, but always daring, persistent, and keen men of business. 
The trade was supported from tlio first by the efforts of the home 
government. 

During the time of the Great Moguls the British territory in 
India was of negligible area, comprising only a few square miles 
in the island of Bombay, Madras city, and three or four other 
localities. But even then th e pro wess of their sea eaptain| }iad 
made their nation a power in raffi^anpcfiitics. " a century after 
the death of Auxangzeb, when rich Bengal was acquired, nothing, 
not even an Act of* Parliaincnt, could stop, the; masters of tl.ic sea 
and the Gangetic valley from becoming the rulers of India. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut 
Portuguese conquest of Goa .... 
Death of Albuquerque ..... 
Trade of Goa injured by destruction of Vijayanagar 
Union of crowns of Spain and Portugal 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada .... 
Charter to E. I. Co. of merchants of London 
United E. I. Co. of the Netherlands . 


. May 1498 
. 1510 

. 1515 

. 1565 

. 1580 

. 1588 

Dec. 31, 1600 
. 1602 


Accession of Jahangir ..... 

Third ‘ Separate Voyage ’; Capt. Hawkins at Surat 
Joint stock voyages began ; English factory established 
Portuguese defeated at sea .... 

Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe .... 

Danish settlement at Tranqiiebar 
Capture of Ormuz by English and Persians 
Massacre of Amboyna ..... 

Early English factories on Eastern coast 
Death of Jahangir ; accession of Shahjahan 
Grant of site of Madras ..... 

Accession of Aurangzeb . . ; . . 

Cession of Bombay ; charter of Charles 11 . 

French ‘ Compagnie des Indes ^ established , 

Gerald Aungier at Bombay .... 

Pondicherry founded ..... 

War of E. t. Co. with Aurangzeb 
Calcutta founded ...... 

Tire new ‘ English Company trading to the East Indies 
Union of the new and old companies ... 

Lord Godolphin’s award ; the ^ United Company of M< 
England trading to the East Indies ’ . 


. 1665 
. 1608 

at Surat 

. 1612 
1615-18 
. 1620 
. 1622 
. 1623 

1625-34 
162T-8 
March 1, 1640 
1658-0 
. 1661 
. 1664 

1669-77 
.1674 
1685-7 
. 1600 
. 1698 

. 1702 

'erchants of 

. 1708 


Authorities 

Innumerable books might be cited. The slight sketch in this chapter 
is based chiefly on the summary in 1. G. (1907), chap, ii; H. Morse 
Stephens, Albuquerque (Rulers of India, 1892), an excellent book; Fonseca, 
Sketch of the City of Goa (Bombay, 1878), ‘a most carefully compiled 
volume "; White way, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India (West¬ 
minster, 1899); Malabari, Bombay in the Making (liondon, 1910); 
Anderson, The English in Western India (Bombay and London, 1854); 
Straohey, Keigwirrs Rebellion (Clarendon Press, 1910), a first-rate and 
most entertaining book ; Penny, Port SL George, Madras (London, 1900); 
and Bruce, Annals of the E. J. Co. (London, 1810). 

Numerous references will be found in the works mentioned. An immense 
mass of unworked material is buried in the three series of volumes contain¬ 
ing documents relating to the E. I. Co., published by the Clarendon Press 
at various dates, and mostly edited by Mr. William Foster and Miss 
Sainsbury. For foundation of Madras see W. Foster, The Pounding of 
Port SL George (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1902); and Love, Vestiges of Old 
Madras (Murray, 1913). 
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CHAPTEE 3 




Akbar, 1565-1605. 


'^ylaCiimayto’s sons- When Humayun died he left two sons, 
Akbar, tlie elder, aged thirteen, and Muhanxmad Hakim, the 
younger, who was more than two years junior to his half-brother. 
The Kabul province remained nominally in the charge of the 
younger prince, and, although regarded officially as a dependency 
of Ilindostan, was ordinarily a(!imnlslcr(‘d as an independent 
principality. Akbar, at the time of his father’s death, was in camp 
with his guardian, Bairam Khan the Turkoman, engaged in the 
pursuit of Sher Shah’s nephew, Sikandar Sur, wlio had collected 
• a force in the Panjab and sought to win the crown for himself. 

Enttoonement of Akbar. Arrangements having been made 
'""to conceal Humayun’s decease for a time suificient to of 

the peaceful proclamation of Akbar’s accession, the enthronement 
of the heir was duly effected at Kalanaur. in the Gurdaspur District, 
on February 14, 1556. The brick platrofm and seat used in the 
ceremony still exisTahd are now reverently preserved. But the 
enthronement ceremony merely registered the claim of Humayun’s 
son to succeed to the throne of Hindostan. The deceased monarch 
never had had really assured possession of his kingdom, and during 
his brief second reign of a few months was in the position of an 
adventurer who had secured a momentary military success. He 
could not be regarded as an established legitimate sovereign. 
In fact, as already observed, the representatives of his great rival 
Sher Shah had claims quite as strong as those of Akbar to the 
lordship of Hindostan. 

f Two Shr claimants- At that moment the effective claimants 
representing the Sur dynasty were two nephews of Sher Shah. 
The first of the two, King Muhammad Shah Adil or Adali, had 
actually succeeded for a time in cshahlishing himself as the successor 
of Sher Shah’s son, Islam Shah, wJio Jiacl died in 1554. But at 
the time of Humayun’s fatal accident he had retired to the eastern 
provinces and was residing at Chunar, near Mirzapur. Sher Shah’s 
other nephew, Sikandar, as already mentioned, was in the Panjab 
er^ged in operations on his own behalf. 

third claimant. King Adali’s interests in the north 
^^A^^ere in the charge of his capable Hindu minister and general, 

» u, a trader or Baniya by birth, who Had already won many 
Ses for his master. Hemu, advancing through^^walipr, 
occupied both Agra and Delhi, thus gaining a very important 
advantage. Ta rdT Beg , wdio liad been entrusted by the Protector, 
Bairam Khanrwitli (ihe defence of Delhi, failed in his duty, and 
allowed the city to fall into the enemy’s hands. For that offence he 
was executed by or der of Ba iramJKhto. The punishment, although 
inflicted in an irregular fashion without trial, was necessary and 
substantially just. 
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Hemu, after his oecupation of Delhi, bethought himself that 
he was in. possession of a powerful army, many elephants, and much 
treasure, while his sovereign was far away in Chunar» He came 
to the conclusion that he had better claim the throne for himself 
rather than on behalf of Adali. Accordingly, he secured the support 
of the Afghnn contingents by libcrnl done fives, and ventured to 
assume royal state under the sl.yU- of Jbijn. Hikranuijit gr Vikrama- 
ditya, a title borne by several renowned Hindu kiogs in ancient 
times. He thus became Akbar’s most formidable competitor, while 
both Adali and Sikandar Sur dropped into the background for the 
moment. 

Second battle of Panipat- Bairam lUxan, with Akbar, 
advanced through Xhlaim.to the historic plain of Pampat, where, 
thirty years earlier, Babur had routed and slain SuKan Ibriilum 
Lodi. I-Icmii. approached the same goal from the west. The 
Hindu general, although he had the misfortune to lose his park 
of artillery in a preliminary engagement, possessed a powerful 
host of 1,500 war elephants on which lie relied, and was in command 
of troops far superior in number to those of his adversary. 

The armies met in battle on November 5, 1550. At first H5mu 
was successful on both wmgs. Probably he would have been the 
victor but for the accident that he w'as hit in the eye by an arrow 
and rendered unconscious. His army, when deprived of its leader, 
the sole reason fox its existence, dispersed at once. Bairam Khan 
and Akbar, who had left the conduct of the battle to subordinate 
officers, rode up from the rear. Their helpless dying opponent 
was brought befdre them. Tfie Proteetbr desired his royal ward 
to earn the coveted title of Ghazi by slaying the infidel with his 
h?l-pd. The boy, naturally obtiying the instruction of his 
guardian, smote the prisoner on the heck with Jiis sciiiiitar, and 
the bystand&s finished off the victim. Tlie commonly aeee])tcd 
story that young Akbar exhibited a chivalrous unwillingness to 
strike a wounded prisoner is a later, courtly invention. Hemu’s 
head was sent to Kabul and his trunk was gibbeted on one of the 
gates of lieffih A tower was built with tlie heads of the slain, 
according to the ghfStly custom of the times. 

Famine, 1555-6. During the years 1655 and 1656 the upper 
provmUes of India, and more especially the Agra and Delhi terri¬ 
tories, suffered from an appalling famine due primarily to the 
failure of rain and much ag^avated by the long continued opera¬ 
tions of pitiless armies. Hemu had dispt^yod.tlio most, brutal 
indifference to the suJfejpmga of the. people, and liad pampered his 
elephants with rice,‘sugar, and butter, wliile h\cu and wbfhen at© 
jone another. He deserved Ins fate.".. 

^•End of the Sur dynasty. The victors pressed the pursuit of 
the broken foe and promptly occupied both Agra and Delhi.. 
During the year 1557 the pretensions of the Sur family to the 
sovereignty of Hindostan came to an end. Sikandar Sur, who 
surrendered, w^as generously treated and provided with a fief in 
the eastern provinces. King Adali made no attempt to dispute the 
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verdict of the sword at Panipat. He remained in the east^ and was 
killed in a conflict with the King of Bengal, Akbar’s position as 
the suece^ssor of Huinayun was thus unchallenged, although he 
had still much lighting to do before he attained a position as good 
as that occupied by his father during his first reign. 

,yfteogress of reconquest. In the course of the years 1558-60 
the recoverjr of the Mogul dominion in. Hindostan progressed hy 
the occupation of Gwalior, the strong fortress_o.f_Central India, 
Ajm^, the key of noOTefn Rajputana, an3”The Jatinpiir province 
in the"east. An attempt bil tlld Rajput castle of Kanthambhor 
failed for the moment, to be renewed successfully a few years 
later. Preliminary arrangements for the conquest of Malwa 
were interrupted by the events connected with Akbar’s assumption 
of personal rule and the dismissal of Bairam Khan, his guardian 
and Protector. 

JEllsmissal of Bairam Khan. Kaiiy in the young 

sovereign, then in his eighteenth year, began to f c^f g alled by the 
tutehige of his giiardian, who was a masterful, man, prone to exert 
his fuUlioriLy witJioiit much regard f5T other people’s feelings. 
Akbar’s natural impatience was encouraged by Harnida Bano 
Begam, his mother; by Maham Auaga, chieC of the nurses and 
ranking as a foster-mother of the sovereign ; by her son, .Adbanx 
Khan; and by Shihabu-d din, her relative, the governor of Delhi. 
Alt those personages, who had much influence over Akbar, disliked 
Bairam Khan for reasons of their own. In the spring of 1560 
Akbar dismissed the Protector from office and announced his 
intention of taking the reins of government into his own hands. 
Bairam Khan, after some hesitation, submitted to the royal 
commands, and startedjfor Mecca as ordered. But, on second 
thoughts, being angered because he was hustled on his way by an 
ungrateful upstart named Pir Muhammad, he rebelled, although 
in a half-hearted fashion. lie was defeated in the Panjab and again 
compelled to submit. Akbar treated the ex-regent with generosity 
and allowed him to proceed on his journey towards Mecca with 
all ceremonial honour. BairS-m Khan reached Patan in Gujarat, 
where he was murdered by a private enemy in January 1561. 
His little son, Abdurralum, was saved, and lived to become the 
principal nobleman in the empire. The intrigue against the 
Regent was engineered by a court clique who desired his destruction. 
Akbar at that time was under petticoat government and had little 
concern with state affairs. His personal conduct in the affair 
shows a generous temper, so far as appears. The faults of Bairam 
Khan certainly deserved indulgence from Akbar, who, like his 
father, was indebted for his throne to the loyalty of the Turkoman. 

Petticoat ^overgamjBiity_16.60-2. The next two years are 
the most discreditable in Akbaf’s life. The young monarch, as 
his biographer repeatedly observes, ‘remained behind the veil’, 
and seemed to care for "nothing but sport. He manifested nq, 
interest in the affairs of his kingdom, which he left to be mismanaged 
by unscrupulous women, aided by Adham Khan, Pir Muhammad, 

J976 K 
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and other men equally devoid of scruple. The conquest of Malwa, 
entrusted to Adham Khan and Pir Muhammad, was effected with 
savage cruelty to which Akbar made no objection. The fortress 
of Mirtha (Merta) in Rajputana was taken in 15JSi2. 

Emancipation of Akbar. The emancipation of Akbar from 
a degrading tutelage came in May 1562. His appointment in the 
previous November of Shamsu-d din as prime minister was ex¬ 
tremely distasteful to Mahahi Ahaga and her friends, who feared 
that their ill-used power might slip from their hands. Adham 
Khan one day swaggered into the palace where the prime minister 
was at work and stabbed him to death. Akbar, hearing the noise, 
came out from an inner apartment and narrowly escaped injury 
from the xunian murderer. But a stunning blow from the heavy 
royal fist felled the traitor, who was l.hen Jmrled from the battle¬ 
ments, th\is suffering in a summary fashion the just penalty of 
his crime. From that time Akbar was a free man, although the 
final emancipation was deferred until two years later (1564), 
when he inflicted equally summary and just punishment on 
another murderer, his mother's brother, a half-insane monster 
named Kh^vaja Muazzam. 

Political state of India. The political divisions of India as 
they existed in 1561 or 1562, when Akbar had reigned for five 
or six years, are exlubited in the map, and explained in the state- 
m^t facing it. 

y/^Reforms. At a very early stage in his career he realized 
^^thoroughly that it was no longer possible for the Padshah of 
Hindpstan to be the king of the Muslim minority only. His throne, 
if it was to be firmlj^ established, fnust rest on the broad foundation 
of general loyalty, accorded willingly by Hindus and INtusalmans 
alike. That resolve, involving a policy the^exact contrary of that 
pursued by Fir6z Shah Tughlak and most of the other Sultans, 
appears to have been the personal act of Akbar, the result of his 
own meditations, and not of outside suggestion. In pursuance 
of his new policy he made his^first marriage with a IJjndu princess 
early in some months before the execution of Adham Khan. 
The lady honoured was a daughter of Raja Bihar Mall of Amber 
or Jaipur, and became the mother of the Emperor Jahangir. The 
marriage secured the loyalty and support of the powerful Jaipur 
family for several generations. Marriages with princesses of other 
Rajput states followed in later years. At this period (1562-4) 
Akbar effected several important reforms. He abolished the taxes 
on Hindu pilgrims ; forbade the enslavement of prisoners of war, 
thereby reversing the policy of Firoz Shah Tughlak ; and also 
remitted the jizya or poll-tax on non-Muslims. It may be that 
the royal orders were not invariably acted on, and that local 
magnates at a distance from the capital often ignored the innova¬ 
tions ; but, however that may be, Akbar deserves immeaso credit 
for the originality and courage ^hich prompted his orders. TDhe" 
reforms were his own doing, carried out many years before he 
came under the influence of Abu-1 Fazl and the other persons 
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whose names are associated with his later policy in matters of 
religion. 

From March 1564, when Khwaja Muazzam suffered his well- 
earned punishment and Akbar was in his twenty-second year, he 
had become thoroughly emancipated from the control of the ladies 
of the household and the corrupt men through whom they acted. 
His policy for the forty-one remaining years of his reign was 
his own. 

The ambition of Akbar. Akbar, one of the most ambitious 
of men, who loved power and wealth, brooking no rival near his 
throne, now set himself to effect the systematic subjugation of 
north-western and central India, to be followed later by the con¬ 
quest of the west, east, and south. His designs were purely 
aggressive, his intention being to make himself the unquestioned 
l-rd parr,rr.runt of India, and to suppress the independence of 
\ within the reach of his arm. He carried out that 

p.;i. -v V.i:!i istidinching tenacity until January 1601, when the 
mighty fortress of Asirgarh, his last acquisition, passed into his 
hands. Circumstanees beyond his control prevented him from 
continuing his career of conquest until his death in October 1605. 

He began by encouraging a great noble, Asaf Khan (I), governor 
of Kara and the eastern provinces, to destroy the independence of 
Gondwana, equivalent to the northern portion of the present 
Central Provinces, then governed by the Dowager Rani Durgavat^^ 
an excellent princess, with whose administration no fault could be 
found. She was driven to her death, her country was overrun, and 
the wealth accumulated in the course of centuries was plundered 
without mercy. Her independence was her only fault. Injudicious 
flatterers of Akbar have printed much canting nonsense about his 
supposed desire to do good to Jbhe conquered peoples by his annexa¬ 
tions. He never canted on the subject himself, or made any secret 
of the fact that he regarded as an offence the independence of 
a neighbour. ^ A monarch’, he said, ‘should be ever intent on ^ 
conquest, otherwise his neighbours rise in arms against him. The i 
army should be exercised in warfare, lest from w^ant of training j 
tliey become self-indulgent.’ Throughout his reign he acted con-' 
sistently on those avowed principles. 

Rebellions. The acquisition of the leading fortresses was an 
essential preliminary for securing the firm grasp of the imperial 

f overnment on Hindostan or upper India. Gw^ior, Chimar, and 
I|r|ha had been acquired early in the reign. The next object of 
was Chitdr in the territory of the Sis5dia Rapa o f Mewar 
in Rajputana, now better known as the TTSiu^r State. Some 
delay in the execution of the Padshah’s ambitious projects was 
caused by the outbreak of several rebelliQja^^jieaded by Hzbeg 
officers, who disliked Akbar’s PersianizW^aysT and Would have 
[preferred Kainran’s son, his cohiinT^T^cupy the throne. In 
1565 Akbar felt bound, as a matter of state necessity, to order 
the private execution of that cousin in order to prevent him from 
being used as a pretender. The act was the first of the long series 
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INDIA IN 1501 

"/ 

When Akbat ascended the throne in January 155Q he possessed no 
definite territory. Five years later he held firmly the tan jab, with the 
Mpltan diatcict.; the basin of the Ganges and Jumna as hirHiSt as l^rayig 
(lateFkTiown as Allaiiahad), and also Gwalior ir^ Ccfd ral Tiidia, and Ajmer 
in liajasthfim. The Kabul territory (excluding Kandiiliar wiiii its depen¬ 
dencies, then in Persian hands, see llaverl >, ..Vo/r.v fm AJ}ih<nii.Htr.u, pp. 592, 
600) was governed in practical independence by the guardians of Akbar's 
younger half-brother, Mirza Muhammad Ilakim. The various Himalayan 
States, including Kuslimir, were completely independent, Bengal, Bihflr, 
and Orissa were under tb'‘ v.' r:ur..'nt ojf an Afghan priuee, SuUiiman 
Kararani, Orissa then . ■ ::.e r - !■.■-: Midnapore, Puri, Katak (Cut¬ 

tack), and Balasore Districts. The numerous chiefs in Kajasllifin or liaj- 
putana, Sind, and the extensive wild country now forming the Central 
Provinces, Chutia Nagpur, and Orissa Tributary States, re^' -'^nired no 
man as master. Gujarat, which had been occupied by * .'niiic-, 

Humayun, was ruled by a Muhammadan dynasty, as was Malwa. The 
five kii^doms of the Deccan plateau, namely, Ahmadnagar, Birar (Berar), 
Bidar, Bijapur, and Golkonda, constituted out of fragments of the Bahmani 
Empire, were autonomous under Musalman dynasties, constantly at war 
one with another or with Vijayanagar. The boundaries frequently changed. 
Bijapur was the most powerful of the five States. The small Muhammadan 
principality of Khandesh in the valley of the Tapti was practically inde¬ 
pendent. The whole peninsular area to the south of the Krislmli and 
Tungabhadra rivers was under the lordship of the Hindu kings of Vija¬ 
yanagar. 

The Portuguese were strongly established on the western coast in 
fortified settlements taken from the Sultans of the Deccan, and situated 
at Goa, with a considerable territory attached ; Chaul, Bombaim (Bombay) 
with neighbouring places ; Bassein (see Malabari, Bombay in the Makings 
1910, p. 21); Daman, and Diu. Their fieet controlled the mercantile 
and pilgrim traffic of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. No other Phirof>ean 
power had gained any footing on the soil of India, and no Englishman 
had even landed in the country. All delineations of frontiers and boundaries 
necessarily are merely approximate. The boundaries of the Sultanates 
of the Deccan are taken from Sewell’s map in A ForgoUen Bmpire (1900). 
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of similar executions which have stained the annals of the Mogul 
dynasty. The rebellions of Khan Zaman and the other Uzbeg 
chiefs came to an end in 1567, leaving Akbar free to prepare lof 
the siege of Chitor. He deeply resented the independent posftfon: 
assumed by the Rana, who was acknowledged universally to 
be the head of the Rajput clans. His family never allowed a 
daughter to enter the Mogul palace. Udai Singh, the reigning 
Raiia in 1567, unfortunately was a coward, unworthy of his noble 
ancestry, but his personal unworthiness^ did not preyent his brethren 
frpm organizing a gallant defence. 

/Siege of Ghitor. Tlie siege of Cliitor, the most famous and 
dramatic military operation of the reign, lasted from October 20, 
1 567,, .to February 23, 1568^, and would have lasted much longer 
haanot Akbar by a ITi^y shot killed JaimaU, the chieftain who 
was the soul of the defence, having asslitTOd H place which the 
recreant Rana should have occupied. The garrison abandoned 
all hope when deprived of tlieir leader. The women were immolated 
on funeral pyres to save them from dishonour, a dread rite known 
as jauhar, and usually practised by Rajputs when hard pressed. 
The clansmen of the regular garrison threw themselves on the 
Mogul swords and perished fighting. Akbar was so enraged by 
the fierce resistance that he masaacKcd 30,000 of tiic country people 
who had taken part in the defence. ' - ... 

The gates of the fortress were taken off their hinges and removed 
to Agra. The huge kettledrums which used to proclaim for miles 
around the cjclt^^'ra the princes, and the massive 

candelabra which lighted the shrine Of the Great Mother also were 
away to adorn the halls of the victor. ChitOr was left 
desolate, so that in the eighteenth century/it became the haunt of 
ffgetk and other wild beasts. In these latter days it has partially 
recovered, and the lower town is now a prosperous little place 
with a railway station. 

/ Fate of Rajputana. The fall of Chitor, followed in the next 
/year (1569) by that of Ranthambhor, made Akbar master of 
Raj pu tail a, although not in'*fu1fi"Id’veteignty. The clans of Me war 
never submitted to him, and he had to fight them from time to time 
during the greater ])art of his reign. But no doubt remained that 
the Mogul had become the paramount power over his Rajp ilt 
neighbours. Most of the princes were content to receive nfucilil 
appointments as salaried dignitaries of the en^re, and several 
gave daughters iC" marriage to tfe empdrbir. Rajputana or 
lirijastlian was reckoned as a province or SUba with the head¬ 
quarters at Ajmer, and the chivalry of the alans for the most 
part became devoted soldiers of the Padshah. 

The strong fortress of to the south 

of the Jumna opened its gafes in 1569, tlie year in which Rantham¬ 
bhor was taken. 

Akbar was thus left at liberty to indulge his ambition in other 
directions, and to extend his conquests as far as the Arabian 
Sea on the west and the Bay of Bengal on the east. 
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Akbar’s love of art. The activity of Akbar’s versatile mind 
was never limited to the business of war and conquest. As early 
as his seventh regnal year he had taken pains to requisition the 
services of Tansen, the best singer in India, and he always retained 
an intelligent interest in music. Every form of art also attracted 
him, and as a boy he had learned the elements of drawing and 
painting under two renowned artists. He commemorated the 
gallantry of JairnaU,and’Patta,’'^the heroes of Chit or, by causing 
their effigies to be carved and set oix stone elephants, placed at the 
gate of the Agra fort. 

Buildings. He loved building and possessed excellent taste 
in architecture. The magnificent stone-faced walls of the Agra 
Fort wete begun in 1565, and hundreds of buildings modelled on the 
designs of Bengal and Gujarat architects were erected within the 
precincts. Most of them were pulled down by Shahjahan, whose 
canons of taste differed. The pal ace-city of Fathgpur•^SikTi, twenty- 
three miles to the west of Agra, Avas bcguri In 1560, and finished 
about six or seven years later. It became the royal residence in 
1570 or 1571. 

Akbar’s sons-- Akbar, having had the misfortune to lose 
at least two infant children while living at Agra, came to regard 
that place* as unlucky. A famous Muslim holy man, Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, jvho dwelt among the rocks at Sikri, promised the 
emperor three sons who should survive. The prophecy was ful¬ 
filled. The eldest, born in August 1569, and named Prince Salim, in 
honour of the saint, became the Emperor Jahangir in due course. 
Murad, the second prince, born in 1570, died from the effects of 
intemperance, about six years prior to his father’s decease. The 
third son, Daniyal, met the same fate, some four years later than 
hi^ brother. 

Fathpur-Sikri. The emperor, believing that the neighbourhood 
of Sikri, where the saint dwelt, would be lucky for himself, resolved 
to build a vast rnosque there for the use of the Shaikh, and beside 
it a palace and royal resiclchdc, equipped with all the conveniences 
thought necessary in that age and adorned with all the resources 
of art. 

After the conquest of Gujarat in 1573 the new city was named 
Fathabad or Fathpur, ‘Victory to™’. In order to distinguish 
it from many other places of the same name it is usually known 
as The great mosque is still perfect, and several 

of the moriTimportant palace buildings, now carefully, conserved, 
are almost uniniju|ed. They are constructed of tlie local red sand¬ 
stone, a fine durable building material. Artists fropi ail coulftTies 
accessible to Akbar were collected to decorate the buildings with 
carving aad„ire 40 oes. Most of the carving has escaped damage, 
but few fragments of paintin^^^su^ 

Fathpur-Sikri was occupied as the capital of the empire for only 
about fifteen years from 1570 to 1585, when Akbar went north and 
quitted his fantastic city ever, excepting a passing visit in 
3 601. The latest building of importance is the 
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or Lofty Portal of the mosque, erected in 1575-6, probably as a 
triumphal arch to commemorate the conquest of Gujarat. 

Gujarat. The rich province known as Gujarat, lying between 
Malwa and the Arabian Sea, had been held by Humayun for 
a short time, and long before had been subject to the Sultanate 
of Delhi in the days of the Khiljis and Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Akbar, therefore, could advance reasonable claims to the recovery 
of the province, which, in any case, invited aggression by its wealth. 
Just then, too, the government had fallen into disorder and the 
intei^'ntion of Akbar was actually asked for by a local chief, 
^^bnquest of Gujarat. The campaign began in July 

was taken after a siege, and Akbar gave brilliant proof of 
■^his personal courage and prowess in a hard-fought skirmish at 
SaJ^nal.^ When the emperor, as he may nbw be called, started for 
home in the April following, he believed that the newly conquered 
province had been securely annexed and might bo left safely in 
the charge of his ollicers. But he was hardly back in Fatlfptir- 
Sikri when he received reports of a formidable insurrecUou lieaded 
bv certain disorderly cousins of his known as the Mteas, wlio 
already had given much trouble, and by a noble named Ikhtiyaru-1 
I^plk. Akbar, who was then in his thirty-first year and m tfie" 
fullest enjoyment of his exceptional powers, bodily and mental, 
rose to the occasion. He prepared a fresh expeditionary force 
with extraordinary rapidity, looking after everything personally, 
and sparing, no expense. He declared that nobody would be ready 
to start sooner than himself, and made gQpd his promise. Having 
sent on a small advanced guard, he rode oul; of his capital on August 
28 with a few attendants—all mounted on swift she-camels. 
The party, using what conveyance they could get, rushed across 
|Rajputana at hurricane speed and reached the outskirts of Ah- 
Imadabad, nearly six hundred miles distant, in eleven days all told 
—nine days of actual travelling—a marvellous feat of e'udurauce. 
The emperor, with a tiny force of about three thousand horsemen, 
fought twenty thousand of the enemy near Ahmadabad on Sep- 
^ tember 2, a decisive victory. He was back again 

I in his capital on October 4, Gujarat haying then become definitely 
! empire. The province w¥s clisturbed many times 

afterwards, biiFthe imperial supremacy was never questioned until 
•jyK5§^wljL^n the Marathas occupied Ahinadabad. 

conquest of Gujarat an epoch. The conquest of Gujarat 
V.4?tlirks an important epoch in Akbar’s history. The annexation gave 
his government free access to the sea with all the rich commerce 
passing through^^^^Su^^ other western ports. The territory 

and income of the State were vastly extended, so that the viceroyalty 
of Gujarat became one of the most important posts in the gift of 
the sovereign. Akbar pow first saw the sea and came into direct 
contact with the Portuguese, thus opening up relations which 
seriously affected the history of India, and introduced new influences 
operating upon his mind. The province became the practising 
^ Near Thasra in the Kaira District, Bombay. 
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ground for Raja Todar Mall, the able financier, who made his first 
revenue ‘ settlement ’ on improved principles in Gujarat.^ 
yReforms. The conclusion of the conquest gave Akbar and his 
Advisers an opportunity for introducing several administrative 
reforms. 

The Government made a determined effort to check the extensive 
frauds continually practised by the officials and fief-holders who 



were bound each to supply a certain number of mounted men. 
The expedient principally relied on was known as the ‘ branding 
regulation based on precedents set by Alau-d din Khilji and 
Sher Shah. Elaborate rules were laid down for branding every 
horse in the service of Government and thus maldng fraudulent 

^ The word ‘ settlement ’ in this technical sense is a translation of the 
Persian term handobasL It includes all the processes necessary for the 
assessment of the * land revenue ’ or crown rent, that is to say, the State’s 
share of the produce of the cultivated land or its cash equivalent. 

n3 
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musters of cavalry more difficult. The. measure met with so much 
covert opposition from influential persons whose interests were 
affected that the success attained was only partial. 

Akbar sought to diminish the power of the ficf-holders or 
jaglrdilrs, and to enhance the authority of the crown by ‘ converting 
jclglrs into crown-lands (kMUa) \ that is to say, by dividing the 
imperial territory into convenient jurisdictions under the direct 
administration of salaried officials. Piroz Shah Tughlalc had 
favoured the system of paying his officers by assigning to each 
a district, from which the assignee collected the land revenue and 
cesses which otherwise would liave been paid to the State. Akbar 
perceived clearly that that system tended to increase the power 
of local magnates and predisposed them to rebellion, while being 
also injurious to the nsehrinterest of the central Government. 
He was fond of money and always keen to increase his income. 
He therefore gave up the j)ractice of assigning jdgtrs or fiefs, so 
far as possible, and preferred to appoint officials remunerated by 
definite salaries. 

The consequent increase of officialdom, if it was to become an 
efficient instrument of government, involved the establishment 
of a bureaucracy or graded service of State officials. Akbar 
accordingly regularized the previously existing system of manmh- 
ddrs^ j^t office-holders, and classified them in thirty-three grades. 
His arrangements will be described more particularly later. Here 
the fact is to be noted that all the above-mentioned measures of 
administrative and financial reform were worked out in the interval 
between the conquest of Gujarat in 1573 and the invasion of Bengal 
•in 1575. The regulations were further perfected in subsequent 
years 1 

donquBst of Bengal. Akbar needed no pretext to induce 
him to undertake the extension of his empire eastward and the 
subjugation of Bengal which long before had been subject to the 
Sultanate of Delhi. But even if he had been unwilling, the adven¬ 
ture was forced upon him by the rashness of paud Khan, the 
young Afghan king of Bengal, who openly defied Akbar and be¬ 
lieved himself to be more tlian a match for the imperial power. 
His father, Sulaiman Kaxarani, had been careful to give formal 
recognition of the Padshah’s suzerainty, while preserving his 
practical independence* In 1574^kfoar undertook the chastise¬ 
ment of the presumptuous priKceT He voyaged down the rivers, 
and drove Baud from Patna and Hajipur in the height of the rainy 
season, when Hindu custom forbade active operations. But Akbar 
cared for weather conditions as little as Alexander of Macedon 
had done, and insisted on the campaign being pressed, much 
against the inclination of his officers. He himself returned to 
Pathpur-Sikri. Daucl was defeated early in 1575 at Tuhxirbi iu 
the Balasore District. The battle would have been deS^e and 
ended the war, but for the ill-judged lenity of old Muni m mian . 
the qpmmander-in-chief, who granted easy terms a M"a!io^ d 
Daud to recover ■ stfehgUi. Another campaign™ thuT^ 
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necessary, and Daud was not finally defeated and killed until 
July 1576, in a battle fought near RajmahaL From that date 
Bengal became an integral part of the empirer 

Orissa was not annexed until 1592. 

Befeat of Rana Partap Singh; In this year (15761 which saw 
. the annexation of Bengal, Kunwar Man Singh of Amber (Jaipur), 
whose sister by adoption was married to the emperor, inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the brave Rana Partap Singh of Mewar, the 
son of the craven Udai Singh. The battle was fought at the entrance 
of the IlaldTghat .Pass,. near the 
town •''■f n''r~;r.dn. and is spoken 
of :■ !;\ either name. 

The Rana was driven to take 
refuge in remote fastnesses, and 
the strongholds of his kingdom 
passed into tlic hands of the im¬ 
perialists. But before his death 
in 1507 he had recovered most 
of .them. Ajmer, Chitor, and 
Mandalgarh always remained in 
possession of the Padshah’s 
ofliceys. 

empire in 1576. The 
v^dnquest of Bengal in 1576, 

-^twenty years after his accession, 

'^made'Akbar master of all ITin- 
dostan, including the entire 
basins of the Indus and Ganges, 
excepting Sind on the lower 
course of the Indus, which did 
not come into his possession until 
many years later. He had thus 
become sovereign of the most 
valuable regions of India, ex¬ 
tending from the Arabian Sea to 
the Bay of Bengal and from the 
Himalaya to the Narbada; be- 
sidesthe semi-independent Kabul UANA PARTAP SINGH, 

rovince. The territories under 

is rule, with their huge population, fertile soil, numerous manu¬ 
factures, and vast commerce, both internal and sea-borne, con¬ 
stituted even then an empire richer probably than any other 
in the world. The subsequent additions to his dominions, com- 
prisingJKajhmir, Orissa, Sind, Kandahar^ Khandesh,. and a portion 
of the Deccah,” with the complete absorptibh of the Kabul province, 
merely rounded off the compact empire which had been gradually 
acq^red and consolidated in the first twenty years of his reign, 
./•ftie ' Hpuse of Wbrsrhip From 1575 Akbar ordinarily left 
^he command of armies In the field to'^liLis trusted officers, Man 
Singh, Todar Mall, Abdurrahim, or others. Early in that year. 
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when he returned from Patna, he busied himself with building in 
the gardens of the palace at Fathpur-Sikri near the mosque 
a handsome edifice called the House of Worship {""Ihadat Khdna) 
to be used as a debating-hall for the discussion of questions of 
religion and theology in which he was deeply intcrosfcd. During 
the first three years, until 1578 or 1579,1 li(‘ discussions were limited 
to the various schools of Muslim theology. Even then they were 
sometimes embittered. From 1579 to 1582, when the debates 
came to an end, representatives of other religions were admitted 
and the disputants met in the private apartments oT tlie palace. 
The site of the House of Worship has been utterly forgotten and 
no trace of the building, which was large and highly decorated, 
has been discovered. The probability is that Akbar pulled it down 
when he had no longer any use for it. 



GOLD COINS OF AKBAR. 

/ More reforms. The emperor during the years 1575 and 1576 
V Also devoted much attention to the development of his adminis¬ 
trative reforms, both those already mentioned and others. The 
record department was organized, and a record room was built 
aCFathpur-STkrT. The gracHiig of the mansahddrs was made more 
sysUMiiatic, and a plan was devised for dividing the Older provinces 
into artilicial districts each yielding a quarter of a million of rupees 
in land revenue. That plan was a failure and the Government 
soon reverted to the use of the recognized sub-districts called 
parganas. 

The mint was reorganized in 1577-8, and placed in charge of 
the Oelebrated artist, Abdu-s Sama(l;ivllo had been Akbar’s drawing- 
.\ master twenty years" earlier. The mint was a well-managed 
j '‘t department, and Akhar’s coinage was both abundant in quantity 
^ and excellent in quality. ^ 

/TH© First Jesuit Mission. Akbar became personally ac- 
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quainted with European Christians for the first time in 
when he met certain Portuguese merchants at Cambay. In the 
next year, 1573, he extended his intercourse with the foreigners 
at Surat and adjusted terms of peace with Antonio Cabral, the 
envoy from the Viceroy at Goa. In, 1576 and 1577 the emperor 
obtained some imperfect knowledge of the Christian religion from 
Father Julian Pereira, Vicar-General in Bengal, and from other 
sources, but only sufficient to make him eager to attain more 
accurate information. Antonio Cabral, who again visited him at 
the capital in 1578, not being qualified to answer all the imperial 
inquiries, Akbar resolved to obtain from Goa theological experts 
who should be able to resolve his doubt and satisfy hjs intense 
curiosity. In September 1579, accordingly, he dispatched to the 
authorities at Goa a letter begging them to send two learned priests 
capable of instructing him in the doctrines of the Gospels. He 
assured his expected guests of the most honourable reception 
and effectual protection. 

The church authorities at Goa eagerly accepted the invitation, 
which seemed to opeij up a prospect of converting the emperor 
to Christianity, and with him his court and people. 

The two principal missionaries selected, Father Hidolfo Aquaviva 
and Father Antonio Monserrate, both Jesuits or members of the 
Society of Jesits, Were remarkable men, highly qualified for their 
task in different ways. Aquaviva won respect by a life of extreme , 
asceticism- Monserrate, a person of much learning, was directed 
to prepare a history of the mission; and obeyed the command by 
writing an excellent Latin treatise, which ranks as one of the 
principal authorities for the reign of Akbar. The priests travelled 
from Daman and Surat through Khandesh, the wild Bhil country, 
Malwa, Narwar, Gwalior, and Dholpur to Fathpur-Sikrj, where tliey 
arrived on February 28 (o.s.), 1580, and were received wdth 
extraordinary honour. The emperor’s second son, Frince Murad, 
then about ten years of age, was made over to 
serrate for instruction in the Portuguese language a“nJ Christian 
mor>tls. 

^ %y^he ^ Infallibility Decree ’. When Akbar returned triumphan fc 

J^^pom Gujarat iu 157?, a learned, although rather heretical, Muslim 
theologian named Shaikh Mubarak greeted him by expressing 
the hope that the Pfldshah might become the spiritual as well as. 
the tqmp^SLrpeople—in fact, Pope as well as King- 
At the ra^eTlkbar could not take action on the suggestion, but 
he never lost sight of the idea. In 1579J ie felt free to give practical 
effect to the theologian’s hint. Sh^p‘Mubarak prepared a formal 
document, which "may be conveniently called the Infallibijity. 
Uecree^ authorizing the emperor to decide with binding^'autKbrity 
any question concerning the MusUrn religion, provided that the 
ruling sliould be in accordance with some verse of the: Korau. 
The measure professed to be ‘ for the glory of God and the pro¬ 
pagation of the laJam!* It had no connexion with any other 
religion. The decree, which was forced upon the acceptance of 
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the Ulama, or Muhammadan doctors of divinity, obviously 
rendered superfluous the discussions in the House of Worship, 
which ceased accordingly. The building, as already observed, 
probably was then destroyed. 

A little earlier in the same year (3 579) iVkbar had startled,and 
offended religious people by displacing the regular preacher at the 
mosque, and himself mounting the pulpit, where he recited verses 
composed by PaizI, the elder son of Shaikh Mubarak. About the 
same time he began to show many indications that he had lost faith 
in the creed of the Prophet of Mecca. The Jesuits, when coming 
up from the coast a ‘ Vv- b'-r'nrrin;:: r.f 1580, were informed that the 
emperor had even i ■! tin i.-i of the name of Muhammad 

in the public prayers. 

Muslim alarm and revolt. The excessive favour shown by 
the sovereign to lus Jesuit visitors, his obvious lack of faith in 
Islam, and his x:>artuil eoinplianec with the ritind of Parsecs and 
Jains, who shared the royal condescension along wiMi ihc Clifi.-slism 
prics:ts, grievously alarrned his Musalnulu subject •>> and ])roduc(.(l 
important political effects. ^ 

' T Bengal rebellion. The Musalman chiefs in. Bengal and 
Bihar, mostly of Afghan origin, were specially alarmed by Akbar’s 
conduct, which was intcrjireted, and not without reason, as an 
attack upon the Muhammadan religion. They were also irritated 
by his administrative measures^ as"cteied out with considerable 
harshness by 'liis'^dih'cefis, and f^^ those reasons determined on 
rebellion. The KazT of Jauppur. boldly issued a formal ruling, 
affirming the lawfulness of rebellion against Akbar as an apostate, 
an act of high treason for which lie paid with his life. 

The rebellion broke out in January 1580, and continued for 
several years. The rebels aimed at replacing Akbar by his orthodox 
half-brother Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who supported their 
movement by an invasion of the Pan jab. But the Bengal insur¬ 
gents were separated from their ally by hundreds of miles, and the 
emperor rightly judged that they might be left to Ins officers, 
^o would dispose or the trouble in time, as they did. 

/The expedition to Kabul. He resolved to meet in person the 
/graver danger threatened from Kabul. He equipped an over- 
whelming force with the utmost care, and marched fi*om the 
capital in February 1581. Muhammad Hakim, a feeble, drunken 
creature, fled from the Panjab, and offered little resistance to the 
advance of Akbar, who entered Kabul in August. His brother 
* kept out of the way and never met him. The etbperor was back 
safely in liis capital on December 1. He permitted Muhammad 
Hakim to remain as ruler of the Kabul territory until his death 
from drink in 1585, when his territories passed under the direct 
government of the Padshah. 

. A critical year. The year 1581 was the most qr|tic8|Jn the 
. reign of Akbar, if his early struggles be omitted from cohMderation. 
When he marched from Fathpur-Sikri in February, nearly all 
the influential Muhammadans were opposed to him, subtle traitors 
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surrounded his person, and the eastern provinces were in the 
possession of rebels. Defeat by Muhammad Hakim would have 
involved the loss of everything—life included. Akbar took no 
chances. He cowed the traitors by one terrible execution, the 
solemn and deserved hanging of Khwaja Shah Mansur, his Finance 
Minister, and ovorn-'-'^ed hi^ br^th-^r by a display of irresistible 
force. We are ! ::tj: i: i possess an accurate detailed 

narrative of the Ivabui campaign, written by Father Monserrate, 
tutor of Prijacg Murnd. v/ho r''e^r'rynr!Vd his pupil and the emperor. 

Wlxen Alcbar r.i' !■■■!.:■■ : - '!■ --.ir showed that he had been 

freed from, a great terror, and that he now felt himself thoroughly 
secure for the first time in his life. From the beginning of 1582 
nobod.y dared to oppose him. He could do literally what he pleased. 
He enjoyed and used that liberty to the end of his life twenty-three 
years later. 

The Din Ilahi. He promptly took advantage of his freedom 
by publicly -h -vdnr: V.i • r--ntempt and dislike for the Muhammadan 
religion, I i j i-T-'promulgating a new political .(?reed of 
his own, adherence to which involved the sblemnl*ehuhciatibp of 
Islto. The new religion, dubbed the Divine Monotheism (Tauhid 
JMTit) or Divine Religion {Din IWil), rejected wholly the claims 
of Muhammad to, be an ,and practically replaced 
him by the emperor. Abu-1 Fazl, Shaikh Mubarak’s younger 
son, wlxo had been introduced at court in 1574, became the high 
priest of, the new creed, and the stage manager of the rather 
ridicuTbus initiation ceremonies. Many time-serving courtiers 
professed to become Akbar’s disciples, surrendering to him life, 
our, and religion, as the vgws-ro^nired, but the so- 
-n never enlisted any considerable following, and it 
may well be doubted if a single^ pe^rson-ever honestly believed in 
it. AbU“l Faacl, a man of immense learning and endowed with 
a sio^ilarly powerful intellect,' certainly was far too intelligent 
to believe in his master’s silly iiivenlion. Hut he was hasp enpugh 
to play the hypocrite’s part! and reap no small profit thereby, as 
the, conlklcntial sccrotaiy and adviser of the sovereign. Akbar’s 
freak in professing to invent a, new’ eclectic religion, compounded 
out of selections from several of the old religions, has received 
far more attention from jpgst^Europoaa historians than it deserves 
on its merits. 

Adtoar’s rejection of Islam. From 1582, when the new 
^figion was solemnly promulgated at a council, and indeed from 

date considerably earlier, Akbar was not a Muhammadan, 
although on occasion he performed acts of conformity from 
motives of policy. He told Monserrate distinctly early in 1582 
.t)teat he was not a Muslim, and that he paid no heed to the 
1 or Muhammadan fornjuTa of the faith. In that year and subsequent ^ 
• /years he tssued a stream...of rtgulations openly hostile to Islam 
and inculcating practices learnciffroni the Parsec, Ilindu, and Jain 
teacliers w'hom he rccTClWd with marked favour and to whom he 
listened wdlh profound attention. He appeared in public wdth 
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Hindu sectarian marks on liis forehead,^ while also showing 
reverence for the Virgin Mary, the Gospels, and the symbols of 
the Christian faith. His conduct at dilferent times justified 
Christians, Hindus, Jains, and Parsees in severally claiming him 
as one of themselves. But his heart was never really touched by 
any doctrine, and he died as he had lived for many years, a man 
whose religion nobody could name. The authors who affirm that 
he formally professed Islam on his death-bed appear to be mis¬ 
taken. ^ .. 

Fantastic ordinances. A few out of many fantastic ordinances 
. may be mentioned. Regulations aimed at Islam, and amounting 
> along with others to an irritating persecution of that religion, 
wholly inconsistent with the principle of universal toleration, 
included the following : No child was to be given the name of 
Muhammad, and if he had already received it the name must be 
changed. The erection of new and the repair of old mosques wore 
prohibited. The sijdah, or prostration, hitherto reserved for 
divine worship, was declared to be the due of the sovereign. The 
study of Arabic, Muhammadan law, or commentaries on the 
KpKan.4¥as..diseouraged, and even the use of the specially Arabic 
letters in_the alphabet was forbidden. 

Hiridu prejuciiees were humoured by the j^rohibition of beef, 
garlic, and onions as food. 

^ Stringent restriertions on the use of flesh, meat imposed by a 
series of enactments seem to have been mainly due to Jain influence. 

The worship of the_sun, fire, and light, with sundry ritual 
observances eriforced at court, were chiefly the result of Parsee 
tnadhing. Akbar’s mode of life, on the whole, ceased to be that of 
a Muslim, and constantly approached the Hindu ideal of dharma, 
as modified by a Zoroastrian or Parsee tinge- 

audacity. The prestige resulting from the.defeat of 
brother in 1581, the suppression of the Bengal and Biliar 
^^rebellions, and the ^ate suffered by opponents of his policy enabled 
Akbar to do all the strange things mentioned above, besides many 
others equally startling, and yet to escape assassination or even 
any open displ ay of djlM feld^ion. 

\^If the Brifisffillovernment attempted such measures it could 
not last a week. ] Akbar must have possessed a wonderful j)ersonal 
magnetism to have ventured on legislation systeiflEticjIlIy otitraging 
’ the sentiments and beliefs of the Muslim community, which had 
been the ruling class during all previous rm’gns since" the Muham¬ 
madan conquest. The necessary backing of force, or the threat 
of force, which stood beiiind tlie audacious imperial polipy, was 
I supplied by the Rajpiit contingeuts under the command of the 
I Amber (Jaipur)r'^arwar (Jodhpur), and other states. 

^ But Akbar never was reduceJ to the necessity of relying 
on Hindu support. Many Musalmto nobles continued to serve 
him to fhe end, whether they liked his proceedings or not. 

’ . Result of forty years’ war. Whatever might be his religious 
^ ^ The Jaipur portrait shows him wearing those marks. 
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vagaries Akbar never forgot his worldly ambitions. He secured 
the important strategical position at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Jumna by building the Allahabad fort in 1583. Three years 
later, in 1580, he made war on Kashmir and annexed the country, 
simpty because the local sultajx desired to preserve his independence 
and presumed to withhold complete submission to the master of 
Hindostan. Southern Sind was similarly absorbed in 1591 ; 
Orissa was conquered by Man Singh in 1592 ; Balocliistan, with 
the" coast region of Makran, was added to the empire in 1594; 
and Kandahar was surrendered by its Persian governor a year 
later. 

Thus, in every part of India to the north of the Narbada, 
besides the vast territories of Kabul, Gha/.m, and Kandahar, 
with their dependencies, acknowledged the might of Akbar. No 
man within that enormous area presumed to call himself indepen¬ 
dent, unless an exception be made in favour of certain tribes on 
the frontiers and in the hills. In 1586^the Yusufzi and allied 
tribes of the north-western frontier succeeded in defeating one of 
Akbar’s armies an^ killing Haja Birbal, one of his dearest and 
most intimate friends. The emperor could afford to overlook such 
minor military mishaps, and might well feci proud of the results 
gained by lorl y years of war. ^ 

Ambitious 'projects. The soaring ambition of Akbar was not 
'bounded by the Nmbada, or even by the limits of India and 
Afghanistan. He avowed his hopes both of regaining the ancient 
dominions of his ancestors in Central Asia beyond the Oxus, and 
of bringing under his control all the sultanates of the Deccan. 
Moreover, he ardently desired to ^^^pcl the. Portuguese irom his 
province of Gujarat, and vainly supposed that lie could do so 
without the help of a fleet. But he never succeeded even in coining 
near to- an attempt on Transoxiana, and his attacks on the Portu¬ 
guese settlements were complete failures. His extremely restricted 
conquests in the Deccan fell far short of his expectation. Before 
the campaign in the Deccan is described it will be convenient 
to revert to Akbar’s curious relations with Christianity and more 
especially with the Jesuit missionaries. 

V Akbar and tbe Jesuits. The first Jesuit mission of Aquaviva 
'•and Monserrate ended in 1583 with the withdrawal of Aquaviva. 
The hopes of Akbar’s conversion which had been entertained at 
Goa were grievously disappointed. A second mission sent i nJ, 5 90 
at the emperor’s urgent request was recalled in having effected 
nothing. The third mission, also dispatched iii compliance with 
a pressing invitation, arrived in^ 159.5 at Lahore where the court 
then resided, and became a more'bV less permanent institution, 
not without its effect on secular politics. The leading members 
wem Fjithers Jerome Xavier and Emmanuel Pinheiro. Their 
letters, of which many have been printed, are first-class authorities 
for the latter part of Akbar^^reign. The missionaries, although 
they did ndt 'succeed in converting either the sovereign or his 
nobles, or indeed in making many converts of any kind won from 
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, Akbar the right to make roaverts if they could, and obtained from 
him extraordinary j[>r!V!fe;^t:>. .Hofch he and his son Prince Salmi 
} professed extravagant veneration for the Virgin Mary and for 
Christian images. It is clear that the excessive attention lavished 
. on the priests was not the outcome of genuine religious fervour, 
] but was dictated chiefly by th e desire to secure P ■ ■!:. . : ■ i:; i 1:; i. ry 
hplp. Akbar in 1600 made special efforts to :■ ■ I-k.i of 

, the foreigners’ superior ordnance for the siege of \-vt.v’’'-. 

^ he could not bixach with his own guns ; while the pr is 

rebellion, and in reality indifferent to religion, was equally eager to 
enlist their aid against his father.' In 1601 Akbar sent a final 
embassy to Goa without any pretence of seeking religious instruc¬ 
tion, but got no satisfaction from the wily Goanese authorities, 
who understood the game perfectly. Tlic Jesuits on their part 
combined patriotic politics with Tnis^a'onary “zeal and acted as 
xmollicial agents of the Portxiguese (;ov(uniufiit, or rather of the 
Government of Spain, with wliieh Portugal was then united.^ 

An Phiglishmau named John Mildenhall, who bore a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth, asking for trading facilities (upial to those granted 
to the Portuguese, visited Akbar in the last year of his life, and did 
his best to opx>ose the Jesuits with tlieir own wcux)ous of intrigue 
aipl bribery. 

^Famine. A terrible famine, as bad as any recorded in the 
Wlong list of Indian famines, desolated the whole of Hindostan or 
northern India and Kashmir for three or four years from 1.505 to 

S TIre histdrians barely noticTe the calamity, the fullest 
iption being that recorded by a minor author in these few 
words : 


* A kind of plague also added to the horrors of this period, and depopu¬ 
lated whole houses and cities, to say '•'r.rrlets and villages. In 

consequence of the dearth of grain : - of ravenous-hunger, 

Hieri ate their own kind. The streets and roads were blocked up with dead 
bodies, and no assistance could be rendered for their removal.’ 

Some slight relief measures were adopted, but even the proverbial 
good fortune of Akbar could not either prevent or remedy the 
effecM of long continued failure of rain. 

yp&e Deccan campaign. Akbar attempted by means of diplo- 
^.matic missions to induqe thjg rulers of KMndesh in the valley of 
the TaptI, and of the more distant sultanates of Ahmadnagar 
(including Berar), Golkonda, and BTjapur, to formally, recogniise 
his suzerainty and consent to pay tribute. He did not. trouble 
himself about the small principality of lildar, which continued 
to exist until some years after his death. The imperial envoys 
obtained no substantial success except in Khandgsh, which 
promised obedience. The other states politely " evaded Akbar’s 
demands. He therefore determined on,war, not to redress^ny 
injury or abate any grievance, but simply in order to enforce 
submission to his \vill. * 

1 The ilnion of the crowns of Portugal and Spain was effected in 1580, 
and lasted until December 1640. 
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Operations, which began in 1593, were impeded by internal 
dissensions on both sides. TTie imperialist generals, Pyince Murad, 
and Abdnrrahiin, the Khan Khanan, could not agree, while the 
states of the Deccan coiiLinued to quarrel among themselves. 

A gallant princess, named Chand Ribi, defended the city of 
Ahmadnagar with valour equal to that shown by Rani Durgavati in 
Gondwann thirty years earlier, but in 1506 was constrained to 
iK'C(‘pl: ii Irciity by which the province of Berar was ceded to the 
emperor. War soon broke out again, which was terminated in 
August 1600 by the death of Chand Bibi and the fall of Ahmad- 
nagat* 

Akhar goes south. Meantime, the Sultan of Khandesh, 
Miran Bahadur ShCih, had repented of his submivssion and resolved 
to %ht, relying on the strength of his fortress of Asirgarh, which 
was defended by renegade Portuguese gunners. 

Akbar, who had been detained in the Pan jab for thirteen years 
on account of his fear of an invasion by the IV.begs, was relieved 
from that anxiety by the death early in 1508 of Abdullah Khan 
Uzbeg, the able ruler of Tfahsoxiana. lie perceived that the 
effective prosecution of the Deccan campaign was hopeless without 
his personal supervision. Accordingly, he marched from Lahore 
to Agta late in 1598, and in July of the following year was able 
to resume his advance southwards. He placed Prince Salta in 
charge of the catntal and Ajmer with orders to complete the sub¬ 
jugation ""of the Rana of Mewar. But the prince, who already 
meditated rebellion, ignored his father’s commands, so that the 
Rana was left in peace* 

Meantime, in May 1599, Prince Murad had died of delirium 
tremens in the Deccan, and so had removed one competitor fi^m 
Salim’s path. No rival now remained except Daniyal, a drunken 
sot. “ .. 

About the middle of 1599 Akbar crossed the Narbada, and 
occupied Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh, witholit opposition.* 
He then proceeded to make arrangements for the investment and 
siege of Asirgarh, which was only a few miles distant from Bur- 
hanpnr and could not be left in enemy bands. It was one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world at that date, and so amply furnished 
with water, provisions, guns, and munitions that its defenders 
miglvb reasonably expect to hold out for years. 

^Siege of Asirgarh. The emperor soon found that the task 
Which he had set himself was beyond his military powers. His 
was unable to breach the walls- and he hailed to obtain 
Portuguese guns. Aftcr the siege had gone on for about 
from February to August 1600, he resolved to try treachery* 
He inveigled Bahadur Shah into his camp for the purpose of 
negotiation, swearing by his own hear] "fhat the king would be 
alTbwed'^ return in safety. But Akbar, who was pressed for 
time, shamelessly violated"" his oath and detained Bahadur Shah, 
hoping thaTthe garrison would surrender after the usual Indian 
fashion when deprived of their leader. He forgot the Portuguese 
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gunners, who gallantly maintained the defence. 'The siege dragged 
on until January 17 (ols.), .1601,, when the gates were opened by 
golden keys, or, in other words, Akbar corrupted the Khandeslr 
olfieers by heavy payments. That is the true story of the fall of 
AsXrgarh, which has been disgracefully falsified by Abud Fazl^and 
the other ofFicial historians. The place was absolutely impregnable 
against Akbar’s means of offence, and could not be reduced by 
investment. But he was unable to wait, because Prince Salim 
had already begun his rebellion and it was indispensable that his 
father should return to the capital. Asirgarh, thus shamefully 
won by perfidy and bribery, was the last conquest , of Akbarj, 
whose hitherto unbroken good fortune no longer atteh<!ed Jiim. 
The remaining years of his life were rendered niisexable by the 
treachery of his eldest son, the child of so many prayers, by the 
scandalous death of PrihceBa'niyal, and other sorrows upon sorrows. 

Three new provinces! The emperor made all i)ossible haste 
in organizing the administration of the iiewly acquired territories, 
which were formhlly constituted as three Subas or proviixces, 
namely, Ahmadnagar, Berar, and Ivhandesli. But the Ahmadnagar 
Suba had little more than a formal existence, because the greater 
part of the kingdom remained in the hands of a member of the 
local royal family. Prince Daniyal was appointed Viceroy of 
southern and western India—^that is to say, of the three new Subas, 
with Malwa and Gujarat. Akbar arrived at Agra in 1601, probably 
in May. 

/ Submission of Prince Salim. Prince Salim continued in 
/.open rebellion, holding court as a king at Allahabad. In August 
\60a,Tie inflicted a terrible blow upon his father^s feelings by hiring 
a'r^lSer chief named Blr Singh Bundela, to ipurder Akbar’s trusted 
friend and counsellor, Abu-1 Fa^il, whom the prince hated and feared. 

A temporary and insincere reconciliation between father and son 
was patched up by Salima Begam in 1603. But no real peace was 
possible until after the death of Prince Daniyal, which occurred in 
April 1604^, when he died from the effects of drink, like his brother 
Mura(C" 5"alina being then the only son left, Akbar became really 
anxious to arrange terms with him. The one other possible 
successor was Salim’s son, Prince Khusru, a popular and amiable 
vouth, whose claims were favoured by Raja Man Singh and Aziz 

In November 160.4., Salim was persuaded to come to court, 
probably under threats that, if he refused, Khusru would be declared 
heir apparent, fiCis father received him with seeming cordiality. 
He then drew him suddenly into an inner apartment, slapped^him 
soundly in the face, and confined him in a bathroom under 
charge of a physician and two servants, as if he were a lun^ic 
requiri.ng^ medical treatment. After a short time, the length oi 
which is variously stated, Akbar released his son, restored him to 
favour, made him Yieeroy^of . the provinces to which D aniyal 
had been appointed, and allowed him to reside at Agra astEe^'"' 
acknowledged heir apparent. .. 



SUBMISSION OF PRINCE SALEM 



(1) Kabul; (2) Lahore (Panjab), mcliiding Kashmir; (3) Multan, 
including Sind ; (4) Delhi ; (5) Agra; (d) Awadh (Oudh); (7) Allahabad; 
(8) Ajmer ; (9) Abmadabad (Gujarat); (10) Malwa ; (11) Pihar ; (12) 
Bengal, including Orissa; (13) KhSnd^sh ; (14) Berar (Birar) ; (15) 
Ahmadnagar. 
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The prince was cowed by his father’s rough handling and gave 
no further trouble. 

Death of Akbar. In September 1605 Akbar became ill with 
severe diarrhoea or 4ysentery, which the physicians failed to cure. 

* ' While on his death-bed and unable to speak he received Salim 
and indicated by unmistakable gestures that he desired his succes¬ 
sion. The emperor passed away in silence, after midnight, early on 
Thursday morning, January 17 (o.s.=27 n.s., and Wednesday 
night by Muhammadan Even before his death 

rumours that he had been ]• I * ,:i' ■! v«current. Those rumours 
were repeated by many early authors after his decease. The 
symptoms of Akbar’s fatal illness, so far as recorded, are consistent 
with the administration of a secret irritant poison, such as diamond 
dust, but the evidence is not sufTicient to permit of a definite 
nidgement on the question whether or not he died a natural death. 
He "was buried at Sikandara near Agra in the mausoleum which 
he had begun, and which his successor rebuilt to a fresh design. 
His funeral was hurried and poorly attended. ‘ 'Duis % observes 
Du Jarric, the eminent Jesuit historian, ‘ does the world treat 
those from whom it expects no good and fears no evil. TJiat was 
the end of the life and reign of King Akbar.’ . 

Desecration of Akbar’s grave. Unhappily, he was not allowed 
to rest in peace. Tlm^JaJtSv of the neighbourhood, whose revolt 
began in 1688 during the absence of Aurangzeb in the Deccan, 
attacked the mausoleum in WSU breaking in the massive bronze 
gates, tearing away the cosw^blrnaments, and destroying every¬ 
thing which they could not carry off. Their wratji against their 
Mogul oppressors led them to a still more shocking outrage. 
^Dragging out the bones of Akbar, they threw them into the fire 
and burnt them.’ 

/^ Succession of Salim. The intrigues of Raja Man Singh and 
Aziz Koka to set aside Prince Salim and raise his son Prinee..KIiusril 
to the throne having failed, largely ow;ing to Rajput resistance. 
Prince Salim was allowed Jbo take his father’s place without further 
opposition. 

^ Akbar’s personal qualities- Akbar was of^ipiddle stature, 

' “^“probably about five feet seven in height, compactly built, 

and possessed of immense bodily strength, which he enjoyed 
using. His complexion was^S^il^ltJ rather than fair, and his voice 
was loud. He looked every inch a fiing, and observers were specially 
impressed by his eyes,., which have been vividly described by 
a Jesuit friend as ‘vibrant like the sea in sunshineHis naturally 
hot temper, usually kept under strict control, blazed out in wrath 
at times,'as when he felled Adham Khan, or ordered an unlucky 
lamplighter to be thrown from the battlements because he had 
fallen asleep when on duty. His storms of passion subsided as 
suddenly as they arose, leaving no bitterness behind them. His 
manners were charming, and his sympathetic condescension to 
humble folk won all hearts. He was, as Bartoli neatly says, 
‘great with the great, and lowly with the lowlyHe honestly 
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desired to do Justio^a and did it to the best of his ability in the stern 
fashion of his times, taking preeniitions ngninst the too hasty 
execution of his sentences. Cruelly for IIm o\mj sake gMv<‘ ium no 
pleasure, but he occasibhaily sanctioned barbarous punishments 
which shock the modern reader. 

Ial(i11eori;nlly. he wn*; n man of bonnrlless curiosity, and endowed 
wilh exlraordiiiary ver^'Ml ilily of nu'iul. People said that there was 
nolliing that la: knew nol, how l.o do, and he loved doing in.ej?hanical 
work in wood or metal with his own hands. The founding of cannon 
and the ihffiufacture of mafchTbcks specially interested him. 
His mechanical tastes and his habits of minute observation gave 
him a singular mastery over the details of departmental adminis¬ 
tration, which he combined hap¬ 
pily with exceptional breadth of 
view. Every department, whether 
of his vast household or of thq 
imperial goverhment, came con¬ 
stantly under his wntohfnl. eye, 
and he spared hims(:ir no labour. 

He rarely slept more than three 
hours at a tinfli 
almost incapable of fatigue. 

Formal illiteracy. Although 
when a boy he had steadily re¬ 
fused to learn his lessons, and was 
the despair of successive tutors, 
so that to tliie end of his days he 
could not decipher a written word 
or sign his own name, he was, 
neve ghel^s,^^^^r|^^^ M^^^ 

an unsystematic fashion. He loved to have books of history’’, 
theology, poetry, and other lands read to Jiim, and his prodigroiis 
memory enabled liirn to learn through tJie ear more than an ordi¬ 
nary man could learn through the eye. . He was thus able to take 
an active part in the discussion of literary arid..abstruse..J^bjects 
with such skU] that the listener could hpdly believe him to he 
illiterate in the formal sense. His special taste was for endless 
debates on .lb,c merits of rival religions, which he examined from 
a strahgelv'detaeiied point of view. 

Religious history. Akbar was brought up as a Sunni Musalman, 
. as he himself confessed, gladly pcrseeiited. lieretics;during 

'^^he early years of his reign. Shaikii Mubarak,, fall ler ()f hsu/.I 
and Abii-l Fazl, then narrowly' escaped execution. But it is 
probable that Akbar even in boyhood was never thoroughly 
orthodox. One of his tutors introduced him to the works of the 
Persian Sufi mysti^, and he evinced at an early age a strong 
liking for the ■society of Hindu holy m^ whose speculations 
were much akin to those:()! the Sufis. Akbar was a 
his life, and ou several occasions saw visions which seemed to bring 



AKBAR. 
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him into direct communion with the Unknown God- He suffered 
from some form of epileptic disease^ which may be regarded as 
the physical explanation of many of his peculiarities, including 
the melancliolj^ whm?l Ppnstantly oppressed him, and constrained 
him to seek relief in an unceasing found of diversions. 

His religious histplry may be divided into three periods. Until 
1575, or possibly until 1578, he was a conyinced Musalman of the 
Sunni sect, regular in his observance of the prescribed ritual, 
a zealous bxiilder of mosques, and a constant suppliant at the toihbs 
of the saints'/ Jlis last recorded mosque-building was the noble 
Buland BarwimjJjpJL^pR^^ Portal at Fathpur-Sikri erected in 1575-6, 
He cohimued to attend public worship regularly tihtll 1578, and • 
made his la«^ pdgrirnr'.'Tc i-'. V\r shniio at Ajmer in 1579. His 
substantial <'r:i-: ■!.•.■ ' of the world was not compro¬ 

mised by his leaning to Sufi "mysticism, which he shared with 
many learned doctors of the law. 

From 157% the year in which he ascended the pulpit and issued 
the Infallibnitj^Bccxee, his belief in Isjriin was wcalc and shaky. 
By the btTgmning of 1582, after his victorious return from Kabul, 
that belief had 'v^xjojly disappeared. ITe tried then the hopeless 
experiment of mv“ent -i:. !>: -■!■{ I ■(' i.i !■: ( fi;pire, 

desiring that Hindus oa ! l! i -i:’'! v.-.ip w the 

One Gr)d. "roMn-r the Padshah as His vicegerent on earth and 
the ■:! * I ef His will. 

The gradual* changes in Akbar’s religious views, largely brought 
about by his own thinking over the Sufi stxidies of his boyhood 
and the diversity of creeds among liis' people, were furthered by 
the suggestions of Shaikh Miibaralc, and the later confidential 
intercourse with the Shaikh’s sons, Faizi and Abu-1 Fazl, which 
began about 1575. Other influences co-operated with their 
teaching. Jairis, Parsees, Hindua of various kinds, ai\d Clxmtians 
all took their "share in modifying the opinions of the emperor and 
determining the lines of Jus policy.^ 

Toleration in theory and practice. The avowed principle 
of both Abu-1 Fazl and Akbar was universal toleration (snlh-i kul). 
During the fullj^' applied 

in favour of Hindus, Christians, Jains, and Parsees, who enjoyed 
full liberty both of conscience and of public worship. But it 
was cynically violated in respect of Musalmuns, who were sub¬ 
jected to many acts of outrage of their feelings and of irritating 
persecution. "KxarnpTos hare been given above, and many 
more are on record. That failure of Akbar to jet up \\ 

boasted principles is the principal blot on his public character to II 
my miuSr^-'"'--'.. “ 

/TafSatment of Hindus. Akbar’s new policy in relation to 
his Hindu subjects was not determined mainly by his personal 
fancie^ur .beliefs iu^JMttcrs of religion,. At an early age he perceived 

Meither Akbar nor Abu-1 Fazl ever enjoyed an opportunity of meeting 
learned Buddhists. The statements made in several books that Buddhists 
joined in the debates on religion are erroneous. 
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the political necessity that the Padshah should be the impartial 
sovereign of all his subjects, irrespective of icreed. That sound 
political instinct determined his action as quite a young man in 
abolishing the jizya and pilgrim dues and in marrying Hindu 
princesses. Those measures were taken while he was still a sincere 
practising Muslim. Marriages between a Muhammadan king and 
the daughters of Hindu Rajas were not a novelty. Several of 
the Deccan Sultans had formed such alliances, wliich were not 
unknown at Delhi; but Akbar contracted his marriages in a 
different spirit, and accepted his Hindu male connexions as members 
of the royal family. No pressure was put on the princes of Amber, 
Marwar, or B&aner to adopt Islam, and they were freely entrusted 
with the highest militaj^ com.rhhpd« thq „mast responsible 
administrative offices. Tliat was ah entirSy new departure, due 
to Akbar himself, not to Abu-1 Fazl or another* The policy 
afforded the strongest support to the throne in the*reigns of Akbar 
■ ’ and his son, and continued to bear fruit even in the reigns of his 
grandson, Shahjahan, and his great-grandson, Aurangzeb. But 
Aurangzeb’s ill-judged policy of worrying Hindus gradually 
estranged the Rajput chieftains and largely coni ribulefl l.o Ihe 
rapid dissolution of the empire which occurred after his death. 

The Hindu queens, who were given Muslim titles and received 
Muslim bqrial, probably adopted Muhammadaia modes of life 
to some extent, but contemporary pictures prove that they were, 
allowed to practise their awp inside the palace.^' 

No doubt their society must have had some effect upon Akbar’s 
i religious opinions apA practice. - 

Administration. The un- 

. ^/doubtedly was immensely improved by Akbar, who was the real 
Of founder of the Mogul empire. The autocra^ or absolute 
# of the Padshali rcinainod unshakerC^TvIiatever administrative 
arrangements might be made, and the merits of the government 
depended mainly on the character q£ the supreme ruler. Akbar’s 
policy aimed at the enhancciYient of his persoaial authority and 
reveiipe. He therefore organized a tolerably efficient onicial 
sirvme^'Ond developed an improved system fj5)r the assessment 
aim collection of the revenue, with tlie TiHp lof Todar Mall, 
who, I think, was bn the whole the ablest atld most upright of the 
great imperial officer^. . ^ - 

Tbe aarhfcisl^ framed on The governor 

of a province, the Sjhadar, Nawab ‘STazun, <£c^,'‘of later Limes, 
is called SipMrsalar, or eoinniander-in-chief, in the Aln-i AkbarL 
He maintained a court uKHlelled on that of his sovereign, and 
possessed practically full powers so long as he retained office. 
Subject to his liability to recall lie was an absolute autocrat. 
The administrative officials, wdio exercised general ...powers in 
addition to their military duties, w^crc called mansabddrs, as in 
Persia, the word simply meaning ‘ ollicedrcUder V Tlio-wani’aftcfdrs 
were divided into thirty«thEea^«elaj&^ member of each class 

1 H. F. A., p. 332. 
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being supposed to furnish a certain number of cavalry to the 
imperial army. The three highest grades, ‘ commanders ’ of from 
7,000 16^10,000, were ordinarily reserved for the princes. The 
other ‘ commands * or y^nged from 10 to 5,000. But the 

numbers used for grading purposes did not agree with the actual 
facts. A * commander of 5,000 for instance, might not be required 
to furnish more than 1,000 or 2,000 horsemen. The rules on those 
matters are too complicated for exposition in this place. The 
higher drew enormous salaries. Akbar, as already 

observed, preferred to pay his local officers by salaries rather than 
by assignments of territory and of the State revenue derivable 
from it. The permanent regxilar army was very small. The greater 
part of the imperial forces consisted of contingents furnished by 
the Eajas and mdnsabddrs, each under its own chief. 

Every considerable official exercised general administrative 
and judicial powers, especially in criminal cases. Civil disputes 
ordinarily were left to the K§.zis, to be settled under Koranic 
law. No regular judicml service existed, except in so far as the 
Kazls formed such, and each governor or other person in authority 
did what h6 pteMd, subject to the risk of imperial displeasure. 
No code existed, and no written judgements were delivered. 
Officers were instructed to pay little heed to witnesses or oaths, 
and to rely rather on their own discernment and knowledge of 
human nature. Even capital punishment was inflicted at dis¬ 
cretion, and might asvsume any form. No horror in the way of 
penalty could be considered illegal. 

^^evenue system. Raja Todar Mall, following the precedent 
by Sh^ Shall, carried out in many parts of the empire an 
improved system of ‘settlement ’, or assessment of the land revenue, 
based on fairly accurate measurement and a classification of the 
kind of soil, whether newly broken waste, or old tillage, combined 
with consideration of the crop grown and the mean prevailing 
prices. He thus increased the imperial revenue and gav^uthe 
peasant a certain amount of security. The revenue w^as collected 
directly from the individual cultivator, so far as possible. In 
modern technical language thfe ‘Tetflement was ryotwar/. But 
the assessment was severe. Akbar, who preferred cash Vents, took 
the equivalent of pne-third of the gross produce instead of the 
one-sixth prescribed, by tlie Hindu scriptures. The cultivators 
were supposed to be compensated by the abolition of crowd 
of cesses. But we do not know howffir the bV^ sucFaBolition 

were; acted on, anrl have hardly any information concerning the 
actual working of Todar Mall’s revenue system in the days of 
Akbar. The comparative peace which the in^perial jbic™ assured 
must have tended to create a considerable amount of agricultural 
prosperity. Trade certainly was brisk, and in ordinary years 
food w^Vextraordinarily cheap. 

/Tfimaihes. Famines, however, occurred. We hear of several. 

bhe of 1555-6 at the beginning of the reign was extremely 
severe ; andT^tliSF^f 1595-8, when Akbar’s career of conquest 
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was almost completed, seems to have been one of the worst in 
the long list of Indian famines. It lasted for three or four years, 
and must have caused serious effects, of which there is no record. 
Akbar’s friends. Akbar. after his early years, chose his friends 
,^^and great officers from among both Hindu s and Muhammadans, 
'^ith a leaning in favour of the former.^^^^ 

His most intimate Muslim ffieiiSs were the brothers Faizi 
and Abu-1 FazI, sons of Shaikh Mubarak. Faizi, who cared little 
for wealth or office, devoted himself chiefly to literarj^^ pursuits. 



A^JUKazi, a man of profound 
leShihg, untiring industry, 
and commanding intellect, re¬ 
sembled Francis Bacon, his 
junior contemporary, in com¬ 
bining the parts ()f scholar, 
author, courtier, and mail of 
aiTaTfs.' He was a faithful ser- 
vimtriTf Akbar, ‘ the King\s 
Jonathan’, as the Jesuits called 
him, and was for many years 
his confidential secretary and 
adviser.''"" ■*' " * 

R5,ja Man Singh, nephew 
and aoBpTOIt^^ Raja Bhag- 
wan Das of Amber or Jaipu r, 
%asbne of Akbar’s besUgene- 


vinces with ‘ great^jgrudence 

and justice . 

Raja; Todar Mall, who had no 
advantages of birth, made his 
way to the to}) of the imperial 
service by sh^r mcritv.M4 
ability. He was XgbW'^COm- 
man fe in the held a§"Welt m 
an urinvaTTccf revenue expert. 
He was'frco' froih avarice, and 


ral | and govermxrs . He is said 
t#*mvermeHx^ eastern pro¬ 


wls, perhaps, the ablest man, excepting Abu-1 Faz^ip the service. 

Slj^a BTrbah originally a poor Br^iman yey^gifer* obtained his 
promotion By making himself agreeable""tp in the capacity 

of companion and jester. In J58()„ the emperor made a mistake 
in appointing him to eommaruran army against the fierce X u suM 
tribe onAbe north-western frontier. Naturally he failed, ran a^y^ 
and'was killed, tile emperor’s sorrow. 

Many other notable personages adorn the annals of the reign. 
The J.^sjj^^JEalii§rs especially Aquaviva, MqB^crraJtie^ and Jetamp 
XavierT^ust be reckoned as among the intimate friends ^pfj\kbar, 
who had a genuine liking for them personally, quite ayinrt from 
political motives. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 

-Literature and art. A long, prosperous, and victorious reign 
encouraged lit^ature.-, and art,. which were in brisk demand at 
a magniticent court, where they received intelligent patronage from 
Important histories m Rexsiamwere composed by Abn-1 
FaS, Nizitou-d din, Badaoni, and other authors. The Ain-i 
AJiUarl^ or Institutes of Akhar, compiled by AJ?U“1 Ea;sl, as the 
of seven years’ labour, gives a wonderful"~survey of the 
empire. Among the ppefcs.,^ versifiers writing in Persian 
was considered the besC But the greatest author of the timei 
Tuls I t he IlindL pQpt,jioes not seem to have been known to 
Afcbar personally. His noble work, the Hindi Ramayana^ or 
chariimanas^ is familiar to all Hindus in Upper India^ 

The ancient art of Indian painting, 
which had iihvay.--. eoniinuctl lo exist, 
although cxaniphvs d.Uiug ix-Lwccn 
the .s(!V(M\l,h Mud I he ^ixU■(,‘utl^ cen¬ 
turies arc extremely rare, received 
a new direction from Akbar, who 
induced Hfe to learn 

Persian technique and imitate Per¬ 
sian style. The w'orks produced in 
a spirit of mere imitation were not 
altogether successful, but an Indo- 
Persian school developed gradually, 
and became rich in coloured draw¬ 
ings of high merit. The portraits of 
the Mogul period, which are espe¬ 
cially deserving of commendation, 
attained their highest degree of per¬ 
fection in the reign of Shalijahrin. 

The art of Akbar’s time is , cruder 
and more conventional. The frontispiece of my work Akhar the 
Great Mogul accurately the earliest known Indo-Persian 

painting, dating from about 1557 or 1558. The next earliest 
extant specimens are the fragments of fresco , at Fathpur-SikrI, 
executed about 1570. Most of the ancient Hindu paintings appear 
to have been applied to walls in either fresco or tempera, or a com¬ 
bination of both processes, and necessarily were lost when the 
buildings fell to ruin or were destroyed. 

The architecture of Akbar^s reign is characterized by a happy 
blending of Hindu and Muhaimnadm-JSt^ which is a reflex or 
expression in stone of his personal feelings and convictions. Abu-1 
Fazl truly remarks in an elegant phrase that ‘ His Majesty plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and Jieart in 
the gar meatlof ston e and clay’. The best collection of his 
architectural achievefnehts is to be seen at but 

other notable buildings of Akbar’s time exist elsewhere 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Leading Dates only. 

Death of Humayun . . . . . . . .Jan. 1550 

Enthronement of Akbar . . . , , . . Feb. 1556 

Second battle of Panipat; famine ^ , Nov. 1556 

Dismissal of BairSm Khan ....... 1560 

Execution of Adham Khan ....... 1562 

Uzbeg rebellions r. 1565-7 

Fall of Chitor .......... 1568 

Building of Fathpur-Sikri; . . » . . . 1569-76 

Conquest of Gujarat ... . . . , 1572-3 

Administrative reforms ... . . . . . 1578-4 

Conquest of Bengal j defeat of mnS PartSp at Gogunda or Haldighat 1676 
‘ Infallibility decree ’ . . . , . . . , 1579 

First Jesuit mission ; Bengal rebellion...... 1580 

■Victorious expedition to Kabul ....... 1581 

Proclamation of Din lldhl ....... 1582 

Death of Muhammad Hakim ; absorption of Kabul . . . 1585 

Annexation of Kashmir ........ 1586 

Second Jesuit mission ......... 1590 

Annexation of southern Sind . . . . . . .1591 

Annexation of Orissa ........ 1592 

Annexation of Balochistan and MakrSn ..... 1594 

Annexation of Kandahar ; third Jesuit mission .... 1595 . 

Famine . . . ..1595-8 

Annexation of Berar, . . . . . . . . 1596 

Fall of Ahmadnagar ......... 1600 

Surrender of Asirgarh ; embassy to Goa ..... 1601 

Prince Salim in rebellion ... . 1601-4 

Arrest of Prince Salim . , -' . , . . . . Nov. 1604 

Death of Akbar . ...... Oct. 1605 


Authorities 

The principal contemporary authorities are of three kinds, namely, 
(i) the Aln-i Akbarl by Abu-e Pazl, a survey of the empire and imperial 
system, as translated and annotated by Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 
1878, 1891 : (ii) three histories in Persian, pamely, (1) the Akhamdma by 
Al?u-i Fazl, translated by H. Beveridge j vol. i, Calcutta, 1907, vol. ii, 
Calcutta, 1912, vol. iii, in ijroof ; TahakdUi Akbarl by NizAmu-b 

DIN, translated by Dowson in E. D., vol. v ; and (3) the Muniakhabu-t 
Tawartkh by Abdu-l KAdib al BadIonI, vol* ii, translated by Lowe, 
as corrected by Cowell, Calcutta, 1884: and (iii) accounts by various 
Jesuit writers, most of which are summarized by Maclagan in his article 
entitled Mesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar ’ in J. A. S. B,, vol. Ixv, 
part i, 1896. The Latin work, Mongolicae Legationis Commeniarim by 
Father Antonio Monserrate, S.J. (1582), ed. by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., 
Calcutta, 1914, which was not known to Maclagan, is of high importance. 

Full details about those works and all minor authorities will b® found in 
the author’s book, Akbar the Great Mogul, a.d. 1542«-1605, Clarendon 
Press, 1917. The essay entitled ‘ Akbar’s Land-Revenue System as 
described in the Atn-i AkbarV by Moreland and Yusuf AH (J. E. A. 
1918, pp. 1-42) is valuable and novel. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Jahangir. 

Accession of Jahangir. Jahangir’s enthronement at Agra took 
place on October 24^ IhQS, a week after his father’s death. He 
assumed the style of Nurii-d din Muhammad Jahangir Padshah 
Ghajziy fhe first name meaning ‘ light of the faith ’ and the third 
‘ world-seizer He had secured his succession by making two 
splemn promises, one that he would protect the Muhammadan 
religion, the other that he would hot cause any harm to the 
p&Ons who had supported Khusru’s claims. HoLli under hikings 
were hononrably kept. The Muhammadans were gratified by his 
changed atl;itii(ic to Uie Jesuit Fathers, whom he neglected as if 
he had never seen them, while the active adherents of Khusrfi, 
including Raja Mai]PStngli, received honours and dignities. He 
also issued various orHefs “by way of reforms, the most important 
being the abolition of many transit and customs duties, lint, 
as Sir Heniy Elliot has shown, such orders had little practical 
effect. They need not be specified in detail. The provision of 
a golden bell-pull to be used by any importunate suppliant was 
a piece df silly make-believe. 

^^^(Bbellion of Prince lOhusrii. Prince Khusrii, who was 
'Extraordinarily popular, and had could not 

bring himself to resign hopes of the crown which at one time had 
seemed to be within his grasp. According to one account he feared 
that his father might take the precauHim.m Jblindingr him . Whether 
actuated by ambition or by fear or by both motives, he slipped 
out of the Agra Fort on April 6, 1600 (o.s.), and having collected 
a considerable force of troopers and obtained funds in various 
ways hastened to. the 5gapj|b. Plis father pursued him with the 
utmost energy, dispensing With all the usual imperial hindrances 
to rapid movement. The governor of Lahore refused to open his 
gates to the prince, who, after some fighting, was captured while 
attempting fo crdssr the Chinab on exactly tiirec weeks 

after his escape from Agra. Jahangir, who never again displayed 
such energy, 'then jiitclicd his camp in a garden near L^iore, 
and proceeded to take deliberate and fearful vengeancei 

The rebel prince, loaded with chains, was brought before his 
father, who required the villagers to prepare a large..B,TOj>^^ 
shar p stake s. Two of Khnsru:s,.prmCtipal followors were cruelly 
torfiilP^drijy being enclosed in ra^vv .hides, one in that of an ox and 
the other in that of an ass ; and in tliat fashion, seated o^&es, 
were paraded through the city. One of the men died; tlfe ofner, 
who barely escaped with his life, >vas afterwards jiaxdoned. On 
Wednesday, May 7, two or three hundred of the prffeCT Adherents 
were either himg from the trees, or impaled on the jircparcd stakes 
set up along eiicir side of the road. Jalulngir, mounted on a 
splendidly caparisoned elephanf, rode between the ranks, followed 
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by his wretched son riding on a small unadorned elephant, with 
Mahabat Khan behind him, to point out the names of the writhing 
victims.^ 

Gruru Arjun. When Khusru was fleeing before his father, 
^ and in dire distress, he had asked the SikJi Guru, Arjun, at Tarn- 
Taran for assistance. The holy man, Viu)\cjd it is said, merely 
by compavssion, gave the fugitive five thousand rupees. When the 
report came before the emperor Jahangir summoned the Guru, 
and after hearing his dignihed rcjily fined him two Ixundred thousand 
rupees. The Guru, having refused to pay a single cowrec;. was 
#dvagely tortured for |iv(^_d8^>_XinU^^ (June 1006). The 

punishment, it will be observed, was iximcted as for 

high treason and contumacy, and was not primarily an act of 
religions persecution.^ Kiuisru was blinded, but not completely, 
iind subs(^(pieutly recovered the sight of one eye to some extent. 
Sultan Paryis?, the emperor’s second son, was rccognwcd as heir 
apparent. 

Popular love of Kliusru. Sir Thomas Roc and his chaplain 
VTerry sometimes met Khusru when his captivity had been relaxed 
(about 1616) and he used to follow his father on the march under 
a strong guard. On one occasion Khusru had some conversation 
with the ambassador, whoiv f.-: ri;:f -!i..ufd concerning his country 
and business. The prince i; i! s s i. ■ I i. i ^; I a r for ixot having bestowed 
on his guest any valuable gift, and promised Sir Thomas his prayers, 
all that he had to give, 

‘ For that Prince,’ Terry writes, ‘ he was a gentleman of a very lovely 
presence and fine carriage, so exceedingly beloved of the common people, 
that as Suetonius writes of Titus, he was amor et deliciaCf d:c., the very 
love and delight of them ; aged then about thirty-five years.* ** He was a 
man \vho contented himself with one wife, which with all love and care 
accompiiiiied him in all his streights, and therefore he would never take 
any wife but herself, though the liberty of his religion did admit of plurality.’ 

After his death the beloved prince, as we learn from Mundy, 
was regarded as a martyred saiixt. On the way to his final resting- 

E lace in the Kh}\srjJ Chifdcn'nc^ Allahabad, each spot where the 
carers of his body Tialted' Whs marked by a shrine, consisting 
of a ce^Qtaph, surrounded by a little garden, watered and tended 
by a His figure, shadowy though it be, is one of the 

most interesting and pathetic in Indian history. 

^ Shefafgan. In which had important 

^consequences as lea'cI^gTo the marriage of Jahangir with Nurjahan, 

* The date is that given by Mr. Beveridge. The detail about MahSbat 
Khan (Zamana Beg) is from de Laet. Authors differ concerning the 
number of victims. The smallest number, namely 200, is given by Du 
Jarric. 

** For the full story from the Sikh point of view see Macauliffe, The 
Sikh Religion (1909), vol. iii, pp, 84-100. 

^ He was younger than tne chaplain supposed, having been bom in 
August, A.D. 1587 (a.h. 995). Khafi Khan dates his birth two years later, 
and may be right. 
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who became the power behind the throne and practically sovereign 
of Hindostan. The lady, whose personal name was Mihru-n nisa, 
was the daughter of a Persian refugee who had entered Akbar^s 
service. She was given in marriage to All KuH^jurnamed Sherafgan, 
the ‘ tiger-thrower who received from Jahangir after his accession 
the jaglT of Bardwan in Bengal. For some reason or other Sherafgan 
fell under the suspicion* 5f the emperor, who sent his own fpgljgt- 
brother, Kutburd dm Koka, to remove Sherafgan and forward him 
to court. When Kiitbu-d din attempted to carry out his orders 
an affray occurred, in the course of which both he and Sherafgan 
were killed. It is said that Jahangir had seen Mihru-n nisa when 
she resided in his father’s harem before her marriage, and had 
then become enamoured of her. It is certain that he was deeply 
attached to his foster-brother. In his Memoirs, although he 
makes no allusion to the love-affair, he displays the most rancorous 
hostility to Sherafgan, remarking viciously that Kutbu-d din’s 
men ‘ sent him to hell and adding : ‘ It is to be hoped that the 
place of this black-faced scoundrel will always be there.’ The 
lady was brought to court, and long 
resis|iQ;d the ardent importunities 
of^ber imperial lover. At last, 
in MJb, more than four years 
afteiT her husband’s death, she 
yieldf^ a^d consented to become 
Jahangir’s, chief queen. She ac- 
quifM at once unbounded influ¬ 
ence over him, and freely made use 
of it to advance the interests of Coin of Jahangir and Nurjahan. 
her family. Her father, who re¬ 
ceived the title of Itimadu-d daulah^ and her brother, ennobled 
as Asaf Khan, became the Tea(fihg‘'p^^^^ in the court, while 

all her bther connexions were well looked after. It is said that 
at first she desired to unite her daughter by ^hlrafg^ail with Khusrp. 
When that could not be done she mpried the girl to Jahangir’s 
youngest son, Shahryar. Her earlier title of Nurmahall, ‘ Light of 
the Palace’, was soon altered to Nurjahan, ^ Light of the World’, 
with allusion to the imperial style of Nfifu-d din Jahangir. For 
many years she wielded the imperial power. She even gave 
ap^iences at her palace, |md her name was placed, m the. coinage. 

Favours to the Jesuits. The temporary apparent alienatiop of 
Mahangir from the Jesuit Fathers, arranged as a S£p 
X opinion, ceased in 1606 when his favours to th^" priests were 
re^w^d* After some difflculty they were allowed to retain their 
el^St and commodious {elegans et sdtum) c^ m^^ ^atJL ahfflre. 
as well as the collegium^ or n riests’ residenc e, a comfortaDl^iiilding 
equipped with verandahs suitable 

respectively for use in the coTdf andjrot^ Each department 

of the mission work had its appropriaTe fficT^onvenient uciconimoda- 
tion as in ‘Etiropciin colleges. At Agra about twenty baptism s 
took place in 1600, and when Jahangir was on his wayToJKabul 

1976 Q 
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he accepted a Persian version of the Gospels and permitted the 
Fathers to act publicly with as much liberty as if they were in 
Europe. When the emperor returned to Agra he took two of the 
priests with him, leaving one at Lahore to look after the congrega¬ 
tion there. Church processions with full Catholic ceremonial were 
allowed to parade the streets, and cash allowances were paid from 
the treasury for church expenses and the support of the converts. 
The zeal for Islam which Jahangir had displayed at the beginning 
of his reign gradually diminished, and he Openly declared that he 
wished to follow in his father's footsteps, 

^^Disputation. While JaharigTr was at Agra a disputation was 
.Started by the emperor calling on the Blathers to explain certain 
' scriptural pictures of David and other subjects. The arguments 
betWdieh the" ih'iests ahd ^ their Muhaihihadan opponents lasted 
for more than a month with intervals, and the Jesuits were allowed 
to denounce Muhammad as a false prophet, Wliefi Naldb Khan, 
the ‘ reader ’ aircl eminent htstorteal student, who used to read 
histories to Akbar, grew angry at language which he regarded as 
blasphemous, Jahangir bade him keep quiet and laughcci heartily. 
The emperor forced a Hindu courtier to express his agreement 
with the priests, and on hearing the declaration again burst 
out laughing {ad quae effuse ridere rex). The Jesuits naturally 
were deligMed that the nobles were forced to do honour to Christ. 
But they recognized that much more effort would be needed before 
their purpose could be achieved. Their exertions were directed 
pj^cipally to the conversion of the emperor himself- 

/ / Giiuristiaii pictures. Certainly his conduct gave them some 
reason to hope that he might be brought within the Christian fold. 
He showed an extraordinary fancy for pictures of religious subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments, the Apocrypha, and the Lives 
of the Saints. At Agra his throne was surrounded by paintings 
of John the Baptist, Saint Antony, and Saint Bernardin of Siena► 
On the right hand side of the window (jharokha) from which he 
gave audience was an image of Christ the Saviour, holding a globe 
in his hand. On the left hand was a painting of the Virgin Mary, 
or the * Mother of God ^ (Deiparae) in Roman Catholic phraseology^, 
copied from the original believed to have been the work of St. 
Luke. Various halls, rooms, and courts in the palace were similarly 
decorated. Some of the designs Jahtogir^drew with his own hand 
(quas 8ua ipse manu delineamt)^ and he arranged them personally 
without suggestions from other people. He selected the pictures 
likely to be most pleasing, and used to send his artists with instruc¬ 
tions to follow the Fathers’ hints about the colours to be used and 
other matters. He possessed a large painting representing the. 
scourging of the Redeemer, which was specially offensive to the* 
Muhammadans. His gallery also included portraits of His Holiness 
the Pope, the King of Spain, and the Duke of Savoy. Jahangir 
personally explained to his court the meaning of a composition 
depicting the Adoration of the Magi, which had been brought 
from Rome to Goa by Father Joannes Alvarez, and gave directions 
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that the picture should be handsomely framedJ The emperor 
frequently boasted to his friends, and not without justice, that 
he had acquired complete knowledge of the rnysteries of th^^Q^ 
tianjaith^ He carried a pair of golden scissors "of tongs, with 
a large square emerald on each point, one gem being engraved with 
the likeness of Christ, and the other with that of His Mother. 
He used those signets to stamp the outside of all official missives 
and letters, whether addressed to Hindus, Muhammadans, or 
Christians. It is no wonder that Jahangir was popularly reputed 
to have become a Christian, and that the Jesuits entertained 
‘ good hope of his conversion They recognized, that the practice 
of phrlygamy was one of the principal obstacles to his acceptance of 
the Christian faith, and tried in vain to persuade him that it was 
his duty to repudiate all his wives save one. 

^Embassy to Goa. In HllIL Jahangir expressed a desire, as 
‘"This father had done, to senef a mission to the King of Spain and 
‘ the Pope, but was persuaded to restrict the embassy to visiting 
the Viceroy of Goa. The ambassador selected was Mukarrab 
I^|,n, an intimate friend of the emperor, a keen sportsman and 
skilled surgeon. In accordance with Jahangir's speciul request 
Father Pinheiro accompanied the ambassador as a colleague. 
They started from Lahore, where the court then was, in Septeniber - 
1607, and reached Cambay in the April following, 1608. At that 
time the envoys could not present their credentials at Goa, because 
the viceroy designate had not arrived. As a matter of fact he 
never arrived, and the government of Portuguese India was carried 
on by Archbishop de Menezes until May 27, 1609, when Don 
Andreas Hurtados de Mendosa took charge and held office until 
September 5 of that year. 

^aptain W. iEIawkins. Meantime, Captain William Hawkins* 
the ship Hector, had arrived at Surat on August 24, 
bearing a letter from James I, King of Great Britain, to Jahangir, 
asking for the grant of trade facilities, spite of strenu¬ 

ous opposition from Father Pinheiro and the IPortuguese authorities, 
succeeded in reaching the court of Jahangir, who accepted his 
gifts, valued at 25,000 gold pieces, and gav<^ him a most favourable 
reception. Hawkins 'was ^Te to converse with the emperor in 
T^qrkr, withouFlEe^’aid of an interpri?j;er. He was appointed to 
’Be a commander 400, with a salary of SO^OOQ,, 

rupees (which, it is said, was not paid), and was required to marry 
the daughter of an Armenian Christian named Mubarak Shah 
(Mp.barikesha). He lived bn intimate terms with Jahangir, wKdse 
d^p potations he shared. Jahangir granted all his demands, 
v/ Portuguese hostility. When the nc^v viceroy at 

Goa, heard that Hawkins and other Engh’shnicn had been granted 
privileges infringing on the commercial monopoly claimed by 

^ Although the wnll pnlutiV^*! moutioned all perished long ago, many 
small drawings and i-:!-.! I-.mr-'•! «<ri ii;Mir:!l and Christian subjects survive. 
See JF/, P, A,p.464,p^ < \\. O'Im t exist of Christian wall paintings 

in various localities. 
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the Portuguese, he treated the imperial concession as a hostile 
act and considered himself to be at war with Jahangir, whose 
ambassador he refused to receive. That hasty action greatly 
disturbed the merchants on the coast, and alarmed Jahangir, 
who revoked his concessions to tho JEnglish. Father Pinheiro, 
who had gone on to Goa, was then employed by the viceroy as 
a plenipotentiary to negotiate with Mukarrab Khan, hostilities 
were stopped, and English ships were refused admission at Surat. 
Certain Englishmen who attempted to proceed to court were 
intercepted, several of them being killed. 

Ruy Louren^o .de Tavora^ who succeeded Mendosa as viceroy 
in September 1609, invited flie ambassador to come to Goa, but 
Mukarrab Khan having been recalled by Jahangir, Blather Pinheiro 
took his place as tlie accredited envoy of the Great Mogul (Pinnenis 
legati miinus, quod a rege suo acceperal Proregi obtulit), a strange 
position for a Catholic priest. 

Hawkins quitted the court in 1611, baffled by the intrigues of 
the P ■■■:■ ar; 1 M.. instability of the imperial policy. He 

=!i!, n. *1 ■■.‘s of his exi)crience, which have been 

jiir^ers' d !>> I In- ■ ■ of Purcluis, and will be quoted presently 


jBeng-al and the Deccan. In 1612 the rebellion of Usman 
in Bengal, which had begun iii Akbar’s time, was at last 
elided by the death of the rebel leader, from wounds received in 
a stiff fight. From the beginning of the reign hostilities in the 
Deccan had never wholly ceased. A feebly conducted war against 
the forces of the Ahuradnagar Sultanate, then administered by 
an able Abyssinian, named Malik Ambar, went" on continually 
without results worthy of notice. At this period the quarrels 
among the imperialist generals became so acute that the lOifin 
Khanan (Abdurrahxin), who had been recalled, was again sent 
to see if he could do anything effectual. But Jahangir never 
succeeded in obtaining a firm control over any campaign in the 
D^<mn or elsewhere. 

^y^nglish victory at sea. The same year, 1612^ was marked by 
"Ithe entrance of British naval forces into Indian politics. At the 
end of November one English ship, the Dragon^ commanded by 
Cajptain Best, ‘ assisted onely % as Purchas relates, ‘ with the 
Osiander a little ship (scarcely a ship, I had almost called her a 
little Pinnasse) successfully fought a Portuguese fleet comprising 
four huge galleons, with five- or six-and-twenty frigates. Mr. 
Nathaniel Salmon commanded the tiny Osiander in that wonderful 
fight. It is uot ’surprising to read that"*^016 great Mogoll, which 
before thought none comparable to the Portugall at Sea, much 
wondered at the English resolution, related to him by Sardar 
Cham\ The Mogul empire wp-s then, as always, utterly powerless 
fa ; a fact which had much to do with its collapse. 
iTar with Portuguese. About a year later (1613) the Portu- 
_ lese abused their naval superiority as compared with the weakness 
of the Mogul government by seizing four of the imperial ships. 
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imprisoning many Muslims, and plundering the cargoes. The 
outrage naturally was ‘ very disagreeable ’ to Jahangir, who 
ordered Mukarrab Khan, then in charge of Surat, to obtain 
compensation. From English sources we learn that the principal 
ship plundered was called the Remewe, and that it was said to 
have carried ‘ three millions of Treasure, and two women bought 
for the Great Mogol Jahangir’s mother had a large interest in 
the cargo, and lost heavily. 

The Portuguese acts of piracy resulted in war with the imperial 
government, * whose oflicers attacked Daman. All accessible 
Portuguese residing in the Mogul dominions were seized, and even 
Father Jerome Xavier was sent in custody to Mukarrab Khan, 
to do with him as he shall see good The public exercise of the 
Christian religion was forbidden, and the churches were closed. 
The Portuguese were still ‘ in deex) disgrace with the King and 
people ’ early in 1015, when William Edwards from Surat arrived 
at court bearing a letter from King James I. Although he was not 
formally accredited as an ambassador, he was very honourably 
received by Jahangir, who perceived that the English could now 
be used as a counterpoise to the Portuguese. Some years earlier 
the emperor had questioned Hawkins about the force needed to 
take Diu, and was told that the place could be reduced by fourteen 
British ships supported by a land force of twenty thousand men. 

jStiibmission of Mewax. The inglorious war with Mewar 
(Udaipur), which had gone on for so many years, was ended in 
1614 by the submission of Rana Amar Singh and his son Karan 
to Prince Khurram (Shahjahan), who had pressed the brave 
Rajputs until they were reduced to extremity. Jahangir was 
delighted by a success which ^^bar had failed to achieve, and 
was willing to soften the liTimniatid^^ exceptionally 

courteous treatment of his'gnltaht adversaries. After some time 
the emperor did" siiecial honour to them by directing artists at 
Ajmer to fashion full-sized marble statues of. the Raiia and his son. 
The commission having been executed with aJJ speed, Ihc statues 
were removed to Agra and erected in tJu* garden behnv the niidicnce- 
window (jharokha). Unhappily those interesting works of art have 
disappeared. Mewar was required to contribute to the imperial 
army a contingent of one thousand horse, and Karan had to 
accept the dignity of a ‘ commander of ^OppThe reigning 
Rana was never compelled to attend court person, and no 
bride ever graced the impe;^iaUb^3J^* With" the exception of 
tKoS^'^oncessions to the dignity of the premier chieftain of Rajas¬ 
than, the Rana became as other Raj as^ and officially was regarded 
as a mere zeminda<r or 

In July dU,.the same year, 1814, Raja Man Singh died in the 
Deccan. less than sixty orhis’ women committed suttee by 
fire,, 

, K«tgtie. Bubonic plague, a disease not previously recorded 
certainty in India, appeared in the Panjab early in 1M8,| 
the close of Jahangir’s tenth regnal year. The epiden^^^^as 
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marked by the symptoms unhappily familiar since the disease 
reappeared at Bombay in. 1896. Rats and mice were first affected, 
and the mortality was severe, especially among Hindus. The 
pestilence, which spread to almost every locality in northern 
and western India, lasted for eight years. In 1619, wliile it was 

raging in Agra, Fathpur- 
Stoi, twenty-three miles 
distant, escaped. His¬ 
torians have overlooked 
both this remarkable epi¬ 
demic in Jahangir's reign 
and another outbreak, ap¬ 
parently of the same dis¬ 
ease, which occurred in 
the Deccan iiLX7.0S and 
1704; erroneously sup¬ 
posing that ‘ the first 
trustworthy information 
of the occurrence of plague 
in India dates from the 
year 3812’, when the 
disease broke out in Cutch 
and spread to Gujarat and 
Sind.V 

Eiaabassy of Sir 
'QiSfomas Roe. The in¬ 
formal missions of Haw¬ 
kins and Edwards, sent 
for the purposes of pro¬ 
moting the nascent trade 
between England and the 
East, and abating Portu¬ 
guese pretensions, were 
quickly followed by the 
formal embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe, the duly ac¬ 
credited ambassador from 
James I to Jahangir. The 
BEV. EDW. TERRY. envoy, a gentleman of 

good education, a polished 
courtier, and trained diplomatist, was well qualified for the task 
assigned to him, which was the negotiation of a treaty giving 
security to English trade. Roe arrived at Surat, or rather Swally 
Hoad, in September Jfil^and marched up country as soon as 
practieable to the court of Jahangir, then at Ajmer. The chaplain 
whom he had brought out with him having died almost immediately, 
the ambassador summoned from Surat to take his place a young 

^ J. G. (1907), iv. 475. For the plague in the Deccan see Storia do Mogor^ 
iv. 97. 
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English clergyman named Edward Terrj'’, who happened to have 
come out on his own account as a curious traveller. The world 
is indebted to Terry for an account of his experiences, which is 
far superior to that of Roe as a description of the country and 
government. The chaplain was a good observer and extraordinarily 
sympathetic in his attitude towards the natives of India, whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan. He did not publish his narrative for 
more than thirty years after his return to England, and then 
unfortunately thought fit to pad it so thickly with moralizings 
that the modern reader becomes wearied and is apt to undervalue 
a really admirable book. Roe’s ohiefiy useful as a faithful 

record of the manner in which business was done at a court sattirated 
with intrigue, treachery, and corruption. Jahangir, half fuddled 
with strong drink and opium, had not 
the strength of will to resist tJie wiles of 
his designing queen, her equally unserp- 
pulous brother, Asaf I<han, and tlie lfeep 
villany of Prince Khurram (Shahjahan). 

The ambassador’s pen-picture of that 
prince is memorable. 

* I never saw he writes, ‘ so settled a coun¬ 
tenance, nor any man keep so constant a 
gravity, never smiling, nor in face showing 
any respect or difference of men ; but mingled 
with extreme pride and contempt of all, yet 
I found some inward trouble now and then 
assail him, and a kind of brokenness and dis¬ 
traction in his thoughts, unprovideclly and 
amazedly answering suitors, or not hearing.’ 

Roe proceeds to give a scandalous but JAIlANGiR. 

not necessarily incredible explanation. 

At the Mogul court no suggestion of alleged wickedness can be 
summarily rejected as incredible. 

‘ If I can judge anything,’ the ambassador comments, ‘ he hath left his 
hnp.rt nmr'pr his father’s women, with whom fie hath liberty of conversation. 
\!ifin the English coach the day before visited him, and took 
leave, she gave him a cloak all embroidered with pearl, diamonds, and 
rubies,^lid carried away, if I err not, his attention to all other business.’ ^ 

K^lP^rinces Khusru and Khurram. Roe confirms his chaplain’s 
testimony to the virtues and popularity of Prince Khusru, whose 
life even then was unceasingly threatenedJby Ms.-brnther, Prince 
with the privity of Nurjiihan and Asaf Khan. The 

^ The spelling has been modernized, but the old punctuation retained. 
Shahjahan (Khurram) was then, in 1616, twenty-four years of age ; and 
four years earlier, in 1612, had been married to Miimtaz Mahall, then aged 
nineteen, who was the daughter of Asaf iChan, Nurmahall’s elder brother. 
Nurmahall or Nurjahau was born in Kandahar before her father came to 
India in 1591, and must Jiavc been about forty years of age in 1616. She 
died in 1645, aged about seventy. Roe had brought out an English coach, 
of which Jahangir’s workmen made copies. 
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ambassador, who was in a good position for learning the facts, 
records that 

‘ Sultan KIiusrG, the eldest brother, is both extrenioly beloved, and 
honoured of all men (almost adored) and very justly for his noble parts’. 

In another passage he amplifies his judgement by saying : 

* If Sultan Khusru prevail in his right, this kingdom will be a sanctuary 
for Christians, whom he loves and honours, favouring learning, valour, 
the discipline of war, and abhorring all covetousness, and discerning the 
base customs of taking, used by his ancestors and the nobility. If the 
other win, we shall be losers ; ior he is most earnest in hjs iujjerstitipn, 
a hater of all Christians, proud, subtile, false, and barbarouily tyrannous.’ 

The event proved the correctness of the shrewd ambassador’s 
prediction, as well as the soundness of his estimate of Shahjahan’s 
character, which has been so grievously misunderstood by modern 
historians. Jahangir, unfortunately, considered Shahjahan to 
be ^ the first of his sons until he rebelled. After that the emperor 
could not find language adequate to express his dislike for the 
former favourite. 

Roe went home in 1019. Although he had failed to obtain the 
formal treaty desired, he secured considerable concessions to his 
countrymen and laid a solid foundation for the East India Com¬ 
pass trade. 

/The Deccan war. The aggressive war in the Deccan, where the 
^lirincipal opponent of the imperialists was Malik Ambar, the able 
Abyasjniah minister ,at..Ahmadnagar, dragged oh throughout the 
reign. No decisive result ever was obtained, and good reason 
existed for believing that Abjiu^rahtm,, th6 Khan Khanan, was in 
collusion with Malik; Amfiar. In the fort at Ahmadnagar 
was surrendered, and Prince lOmrram was allowed to obtain a show 
of success. He was extravagantly rewarded with the title of 
Shahjahan, and the enormous emoluments attached to the com¬ 
mand (mansab) of ‘ 30,000 personal, with 20,000 horse Malik 
Ambar lived until, 1626, when he died at an advanced age. 
/"Surrender of Kangr^, The most notable military achievement 
\/of Jahangir’s inglorious reign was the surrender to his authority 
in November of the strong iQrta:ess,.pf„.Kaugi;|i, which had 
defied even Akbar. Jahangir was extremely proud because an 
officer of his had been able to reduce a stronghold which had bafiled 
his father. A little later the emperor visited the conquest, and 
gratified the sentiment of the Muhammadans, while outraging 
that of the Hindus, by erecting a mosque ^ud slaughtering a bullock 
within the precincts oT thB fort. Jahangir, who was a sceptic 
without any personal hostility to Hinduism, at times found it 
expedient to prove by some overt act that he must be still deemed 
officially a follower of the Prophet. 

/ Murder of Prince Khusru. The ‘ tragical end ’ of the ‘ trouhter 
/ ^spme^Iife^’ of Prince Khusru came in January 1622. Nearly six 
years earlier, injjlfi, Jahangir, for reasons not stated, had trans¬ 
ferred his son from the custody of a faithful Hindu named AnL, 
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Rai to that of Asaf Khan, the mortal enemy of the prince. Later, 
in of about 1620j-tlie“p^fisoner was made over to his brother, Prince 
Khurram, at the instigation of Asaf Khan and Nurjahan. The 
inevitable result followed in the beginning of 1622, when an assassin 
named Raza Bahadur strangled the captive ty order of his brother. 
Jahangir records his son’s death without comment or expression 
of regret, merely stating that ‘ a report came from Khurram that 
Khusru, on the 8th (? 20th) of the month, had died of the disease 
of colic pains {kulanj) and gone to the mercy of God There is 
no doubt that the prisoner was murdered. Details are given by 
Mundy from common report, but the most particular account is 
that given in de Laet’s book, which in substance is as follows : 

Shahjahan, then residing at Burhanpur, sought to remove his 
brother without scandal. Plaving arranged a plan with the conniv¬ 
ance of the Khan Khanan and other nobles, he went off on a huntit^ 
e:^pedition so as to be out of the way. Raza, the slave appointed 
to the duty, knocked at the prince’s door at an unseasonable 
hour of the night, pretending to have brought robes of honour 
and written orders for liberation from the emperor. When the 
prince refused to open his door it was forced, and he was strangled. 
The door was then closed and the body was left as it lay. His 
faithful and dearly loved wife, when she found him in the morning, 
raised a terrible outcry. Shp,hjahan,sent off a false report, carefully 
attested by the signatures of his' co^irtiers, but Nuru-d din Kuli 
gave the emperor correct information. Jahangir professed to 
feel intense sorrow, although he must have known what would 
happen when he made over Khuspu to the ,charge pf Ms . avowed 
enemy who had sought for years to destroy Mm. Probably the 
eraperor had yielded unwillingly to the.adviee cd Hufjahanj wbpsp 
will was Ms law. Ills weakness,‘ however, does not absolve him 
from' respohsiMlity. 

Loss of Kandahar. In June of the same year, 

^^<Ahbas, the energetic King of Persia, retook KandaharTlSe hS 
tried without success to induce Jahangir to give up the place 
voluntarily. Wlien diplomacy failed he took it by force without 
much trouble. Jahangir, who was grievously perturbed by the 
loss, planned a great expedition for the recovery of the town, and 
desired Ms son Shahjahan to take the command. But at the time 
the emperor was in bad health, and Shahjahan was determined ' 
not to imperil his succession to the throne by absence on the. 
PerpMn frontier. i 

^XRebeUion of Sha^^hjpi. Instead of obeying his father’s 
'Orders he went ihfd open rebellion Prince Shahryai^,was then 
appointed to take charge bFthe Randahar expedition, hut nothing 
came of the appointment, all the energies of the government 
being deVoted to the suppressjpiL^f rjeheUion. A plan to bring 
from Agra to Lahore the "whore of the immense treasure in gold 
and silver coin accumulated from the beginning of Akbar’s reign 
was dropped when Shahjahan gave indications that he iiiteiided 
to intercept the convoy, It is impossible to refuse some sympathy 
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to the outraged father when he laments the ingratitude of the 
once best-beloved son, and moans: 

‘ What shall I say of my own sufferings ? In pain and weakness, in a 
warm atmosphere that is extremely iinsuited to my health, I must still ride 
and be active, and in this state must proceed against such an undutifulson.’ 

But he thanks ‘ God that has given me such capacity to bear my 
burdens He lamented more especially that the rebel had 
compelled the postponement of the recovery^, pf Jlandahar, and 
thus had * struck with an axe the fooFof Kis own dominion, and 
become a stumbling-block in the path of the enterprise Several 
nobles were executed for high treason, and Sultan ParviJS, Shah- 
jahan’s elder brother, was summoned to take his proper place at 
his father’s side as heir apparent* Jahangir was justly disgusted 
because Abdurrahim, the KhEn Klitoan, an okl^map of seventy, 
and loaded with marks of iiTlpertaXr^^ had joined the traitors* 

A battle fought at Boldchpur, to the south of Delhi, resulted in 
the death of the Bralimau named Sundar, on whom Shahjahiin 
chiefly relied, and in the consequent defeat of the rebel army 
(1023). Shahjahan was driven through Malwa into the Deccan, 
and thence across Telingana into Bengal, which province, with 
Bihir, he occupied. Another defeat sent the rebel back to the 
Deccan, where he tried to make friends with his old enemy Malik 
Axnbar and the other rulers of the south. In 1025 a sort of peace 
wag patched up between the prince and hia lather. Shahjahan 
surrendered Rohtas and Aslrgarh, and sent his two elder sons, D^a. 
Shikoh and Aurangzcb, to court as hostages. But he never appeared 
there in person, remaining absent in Rajputana or the Deccan. 
/'JVIaliabat Khan. In the year following, 1020, strange events 
^bccurred. Mahabat Khan, who had become one of the principal 
personages in the ehrpire, and had taken an active part in the 
pursuit of Shahjahan, found himself in danger of destruction 
owing to the hostility of NujjjlJlSP-* Jahangir and his consort were 
'encamped on the JheliimTin their way to Kabul, and were about 
to cross the river .with the rear-guard when Mahabat Khan sur¬ 
rounded the imperial tents with his R§jput horsemen, and captured 
the epipeifor. Nurjahan was not detained, and was allowed to 
pass over tlie river. Her attempts to .recover her husband by force 
having failed, she managed by stratagem to effect lici* purpose at 
Kabul. Mahibat Khaii was then obliged to fly and join Shajijahan, 
who was hard pressed, and thinking of escape to Persia, But he 
was encouraged by the death in October at Burhanpur of his 
brother, Parviz, the only serious rival for the succession to the 
throne, Parviz was oflicially supposed to have died from the effects 
of drink, but the general belief at the time that he was ppisonjid 
by his brother was well founded.^ Hardly anything is pn recom 
^ ^ tong afterwards Aurangzeb in a letter accused his father of the 
murder of*both his brothers : ‘ How do you still regard the memory 
of fyour brothers] Khusraii and Parviz, whom you did to death before 
your accession and who had threatened no injury to you ?(5arkar, Hi'sf., 
voL hi, p. 155). 
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concerning the personal qualities of Parviz beyond the fact that 
he drank too mu^h. 

ipaath of Jahangir. Jahangir, who had been ailing for several 
^iirs, died after a short illness while encamped at Chingiz Hatli;, 
a village near Bhimbhar at the foot of the hills on the road to 
Kashmir, from ’^ich he was returning. His death occurred in 
October 1627, but his successor Shahjahto was not able to take his 
seat on the throne until the following February, for the reasons 
whicli be explained in the next chapter. 

pirf personality. As appears from the foregoing narrative, 
prominent public events of Jahangir’s reign were few. The 
loss of Kandahar was not balanced by any substantial increase of 
territory elsewhere, and there can be no doubt that the empire 
was weaker as a military power in 1027 than it was when Akbar 
died in ” 1000 !. The administration generally was conducted on 
the lines laid down by Akbar, and the reign of Jahangir may be^ 
regarded as a continuation of that of his father, marked by a certain* 
amount of deterioration due to Jahangir’s personal inferiority 
when compared with his illustrious parent. His considerable 
natural abilities were marred by habitual and excessive intcmper- 
which added artificial ferocity to Iiis innate violent temper. 
When angry, and cspctiially if the security of his throne was 
threatened, he was capable of the most fiendish cruelty, taking 
a horrid delight in seeing men flayed alive, impaled, torn to pieces 
by elephants, or otherwise tortured to death. Hawkins and Roe 
w*ere much disgusted by such savagery. Mere passionate caprice, 
even when no question of treason arose, sometimes induced -him 
to commit shocking barbarities. For instance, he relates without 
shame the following anecdote : 

‘ On the 22nd, when I had got within shot of a nilgaw, suddenly a groom 
and two bearers appeared, and the nilgaw escaped. In a great rage 
I ordered them to kill the groom op the apot, and to hamstring the hearers 
and mount them on asses and parade them through the camp, so that no 
one should again have the boldness to do such a thing. 

After this I mounted a horse and continued hunting with hawks and 
falcons, and came to the halting place.’ 

Many other sickening instances of his brutality will be found 
recorded in the pages of Roe, Terry, and other writers. 

Jahangir’s authentic Me.w.nirs^ cither writteh by his own hand or 
dictated to a scribe, cover nineteen years of his reign and offer 
a wonderfully life-like picture of aJxpl(8§TA^tie,d^spot>.a strange 
compound of tenderness and cruelty, justice and caprice, xefine- 
ineht and brutality, good sense and childishness. Terry truly 
observes : 

‘ Now fpJC the disposition of that King, it ever seemed unto me to be 
posed dl extremes : for sometimes he was barbarously cruel, and at 
otfier'’filfrtes he would seem to be exceeding fair and gentle.’ 

He was capable of feeling the mgst poignant grief for the loss of 
a grandchild, and often showed pleasure in doing little acts of 
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kindly charity. His writings are full of keen observations on 
natural objects. He went to Kashmir nearly every hot season, 
and recorded a capital description of the country, carefully drawing 
up a list of the Indian birds and beasts not to be found in the 
Happy Valley. He loved fine scenery, and would go into ecstasies 
over a waterfall. He thought the scarlet blossom of the dhdk 
or palOs tree ' so beautiful that one cannot take one’s eyes off it 
and was in raptures over the wild flowers of Kashmir. 

He was a skilled connoisseur in the arts of drawing and painting, 
and a generous patron of artists. He had himself some skill with 
the brush, and drew parts of the decorative designs on th6 walls 
of the palace at Agra. lie appreciated music and song, and had 
nice taste in architecture. The unique design of Akbar’s tomb 
was prepared in accordance with his ideas. . .. 

Jahangir prided himself especially on his love of jiistice, and 
his reputation for that quality still encfiires Ifi Xnaia. When 
recording the ca])ital sentence passed by himself on an influential 
murderer, he remarks : 

* God forbid that in such affairs I should consider princes, and far less that 
I should consider Amirs.’ 

The fearful penalties which he inflicted were imposed without 
r^ngt of persons. 

^/Tleligion. Plis religion is not easy to define. Grave Sir Thomas 
^oe roundly denounced him as an atheist, but he was not exactly 
that. He sincerely, believed in God, although he did not frankly 
accept any particular re^ subscribe to any definite creed. 

The ■TrioclahgTaugiiter with whicli he received denunciations of 
Muhammad as a false projilicL is conclusive proof that he was not 
at heart a Muslim. Tlic strange partiality which he showed for 
Christian images and ritual, and his intimacy with the Jesuit 
priests, did not induct' him to accept the doctrines of the Church. 
Probably his favour to the priests was accorded chiefly from political 
motives, in order to secure Portuguese support arid trade. The 
moment hostilities with Goa began the Christian churches were 
closed. He had not the slightest desire to persecute anybody on 
account of his religion. It is true that he passed severe orders 
against the Jai|rs,,J0^^ whom his father had so greatly 

admired, but that was because for some reason or other he con¬ 
sidered them to be 

While he loved talking to philosophical OsSc^tiipS, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, he did not imitate his father in adopting 
Hinda, practices, nor did he follow Zoroastrian xifces. His personm 
religion seems to have been a vagi)y&r:dte«m, either that taught by 
heretical Mulranmaadan^'^ufls, or the very similar doctrine of certain 
Hindu sages. Ordinary Hinduism he spoke of as a ‘ worthless 
religim’. Jahangir, like his contemporaries, James I of England 
aiio^Shah Abbas of Persia, believed tobacco to be a noxious 
drug and forbade its use. • . 

The material for discourse on Jahangir’s interesting personality 
is so abundant that it would be easy to write at large on the 
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subject. The reader perhaps will find what has been said more 
than pnoUgh. 

court. The court ceremonial was much the same as in 
the days of Akbar. Jahangir showed himself publicly three times 
a day. At sunrise he appeared on a balcony facing east, at noon 
dri one facing south, and a little before sunset at a third facing 
west. On each occasion he received petitions and dispensed 
just me as he conceived it. Other state business was transacted 
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chiefly between seven and nine o’clock in tlui evening in the private (^J\ 
audience-hall, Idfdwh as the (Jhml-khrma or “' bath-room to' 
which only privileged persons were admitted. Roe luid Terry 
frequently attended such audiences. Before the evening had 
passed Jahangir often was dead drunjt Many anecdotes about 
his intemperance are on record. 

The New Year festivities after the Persian manner, and the , 
formal weighings of the sovereign against gold and other precious 52/ 
things on his birthday, calculated according to both the solar and 
the lunar calendars, were duly observed. r y j 

The selfish luxury and ostentation of the court and nobles had 
increased sm(5e AEbar’s time,, and constituted a terrible drain on 
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the resources of the country. The ])ay of the higher officials was 
scandalously extravagant, even if allowance be made for certain 
deductions. Hawkins, who received the comparatively small 
post of a ‘commander of 400 had a salary of 30,000 rupees 
a year, then worth more than 3,000 pounds sterling. Jahangir 
when pensioning an old servant of moderate rank gave him an 
allowance of 4,000 rupees a month or about £5,000 a year. The 
salary of a modern Viceroy is a mere pittance when compared 
with the sums paid to the greater nobles. No money to speak of 
was spent on useful public works or on education. All considerable 
expenditure was" designed for the g^5>’’y 5^1 the soycrciga.or 
courtiers. 

TKe administration was ..not good. Every governor could do 
much as he pleased, and ruthless severity was relied on for the 
repression of crime. Space fails to recount jiarticulars. 

/" Literature and art. I^iterature, chiefly m the l^ersian language,, 
/ was encouraged. Jahangir himself could write sufficiehtTy well. 
In addition to his J^empirs several historical works of some merit 
were composed, and lie gave his patronage to the completion of 
a valuable dictionary entitled the Fariumg-i Jahan^irh Art, 
as already mentioned, really interested Jahangir. His book is 
full of references to the subject,*^ wETcli "it would be desirable to 
collect and discuss. The two most eminent painters of the reign 
were Abu-1 Ifpaan, honoured with the title of Nadiru-z zaman, 

‘ Wondet 'b’Uthe Age % and Ustad, or Master, who bore 

a synonymous title. The extant works of both those irtists justify 
the enthusiastic praise bestowed upon them by their employer. 
The tomb of Itimadu-d daulah at Agra, the mausoleum^pf ^kbar 
at Sikapdara, and Jahangir’s own sepulchre at L^itiore testify to 
the good taste of the emperor and the skill of his architects. 
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Death of Akhar ..... 
Enthronement of Jahangir 
Rebellion of KhusrQ . , ... 

Capture of Khusru . . . •. * 

Embassy to Goa . . , - „ « 

Hawkins at court . 
f , Marriage with Nurjahan . ... 

End of Usman Khan’s rebellion in Bengal . 
Capture of four ships by Portuguese of Goa. 
Submission of Rana Amar Singh and Karan 
Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy . . 

Bubonic plague begun (lasted eight years) . 
Conquest of Kangra ..... 
Death of Khusru ..... 
Loss of Kandahar to the Persians 
Rebellion of Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) . 
Shahjahan defeated and put to flight. 
Submission of Shahjahan . . ^ . 


, Oct. 17, 1605 
. . Oct. 24, 1005 
Sunday, April 0, 1606 
Sunday, April 27, 1006 
1607-9 
1608-11 
. , May 1611 

. 1612 
. 1613 

«. . 1014 

1615-18 
. 1616 
. Nov* 1620 
Jan. 1622 
. . June 1622 

. 1022 
, 1623,1624 
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Mahabat Khan seized Jahangir ....... 1626 

Death of Sultan Parviz ....... Oct. 1626 

Death of Jahangir.Oct. 28,1627 

Authokities 

The leading authority is the annotated version of Jahangir’s authentic 
Memoirs (R.A.S. 1909, 1914), in two volumes, by Rogers and Beveridge, 
dealing with nineteen years of the reign. Price’s translation of the 
interpolated text of the Memoirs (Or. Transl. Fund, 1832) should not be 
cited. The other principal Persian histories are discussed and partly 
translated in E. dh D,, vol vi. Gladwin, Ilisiory of Ilindostdrif Reign of 
Jehdnglr (vol. i, all published, Calcutta, 1788), a sound book, is chiefly 
valuable for the life of the emperor as Prince Salim in Akbar’s I'cign. 

The European authorities are numerous and copious. One of the most 
iniporhinl. and ](‘asl known is Du Jarric, Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum, 
vol. iii, 1616 ; Book I, chaps. 16-23 inch, to the end of 1609, The observa¬ 
tions of Hawkins and many minor travellers will be found in PtiBcriAs, 
Pilgrimes (ed. Maclehose, 1905, or in other reprints). The best ed. of 
Sir Thomas Hoe’s Embassy is that by Foster, Hakluyt Soc., 1890,2vols. 
His diaplain Terry may be read in the reprint of A Voyage io East Indian 
London, 1777. The Travels of Peter Mundy (vol. ii, ed. Temple, Hakluyt 
Soc., 1914) give the history as current about 1630, shortly after Jahangir’s 
death, and include numerous accurate personal observations on the state 
of the country. The narrative of President van den Broecke (1629), 
translated from a chronicle and printed in be Laet’s book (1631), is 
full and seems to be generally accurate. Some additional facts may be 
collected from the works of Bernier, Tavernier, Manucci, and other 
travellers, as well as from certain printed volumes of the records of the 
E. I, Company. Tod gives the story of the Rajput campaigns from the 
Hindu point of view. The coins are described in the official catalogues 
of the B. M., and Lahore Museum. The art of the reign is noticed 
by Fergusson ; in II, E, A. (1911); in E. W. Smith’s Akbar^s Tornb 
(Allahabad, 1909); and in various publications of the Archaeological 
Survey. 


CHAPTER 5 

Shahjahan.. .and the War of Succession ; Climax of the Mogul Empire, 

Bi^puted succession ; executions. In October 1627, when 
'c Jtoangir died on his way down from Kashmir, two of his sons 
survived him. Prince Khurram or Shahjaban, the elder, was 
then far away in the Deccatt and could not arrive in Hindostan 
for many weeks. Prince Shahryax, the younger son, who was 
available at head-quarters, prpBablly at Agra, thus possessed an 
advantage as against his rival. Both the princes claimed the throne, 
and neither had any thought of yielding to the other. Shahryar, 
who was married to the daughter of Nurjahan by her first husband, 
Sherafgan,''hurried off to Lahore to join his mother-in-law ; and 
assumed imperial rank. Shahjahan was married to Mumtaz Ma- 
hall, daughter of Nurjahto’s brother, Asaf Khan, who desired his 
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son-in-law to succeed. In order to effect that purpose Asaf Khaa 
secured possession of young sons, and set up, much 

against his will, the '.t*I•'rince Khusru’s son, DawarBaksh 
nicknamed Bulaki, as a stop-gap Padshah, until Shahjahan could 
arrive. He was, in fact, as the chronicler observes, ‘ a mere 
sacrificial lamb’. Shahryar, whose lack of brains had earned for 
him the contemptuous sobriquet of Na-shudanl, or ‘ Good-for- 
nothing % was incapable of contending against Asaf Khan, and was 
promptly blinded. Shahjahan, a man of a different kind, able 
and ruthless, hurrying up from Junnar in the Deccan with all 
possible speed, sent orders for the execution of all his male collateral 
relatives. The atrocious instructions were carried out thoroughly, 
except that the titular emperor, Dawar Baksh, was permitted to 
escape to Persia, where he lived as a pensioner of the Shah. All 
the other male relatives were killed, one way or another. Authors 
differ concerning the names and number of the victims and the 
manner of their deaths, because the business was done secretly, 
and the exact truth was never disclosed. No doubt exists as to 
the wholesale character of the executions, which w(‘re curried 
out pitilessly, and, as Tavernier has justly remarked, have 
‘ much , tajrnxshed ’ the memory of Shahjahan, w^ho doiss not de- 
serf e "pity on account of the fate which overtook him with tardy 
steps. 

. Rebellions of Kban Jahan Lodi and Btindelas. Early in 
^February 1628 ShaJijahan solemnly took his seat on the throne 
at Agra, having previously been proclaimed at Laliore. The 
drastic removal of all possible claimants secured him undisputed 
authority for thirty years, during which period his right to rCign 
wa?$ never seriously challenged. The rebellions which disturbed 
the early years of his rule did not imperil his position, and were 
suppressed without excessive difficulty. In the first year of the 
reign the turbulent Bundela clan of Rajputs occupying Bimdel- 
khand, the difficult hilly country to the south of the Jumna, revolted 
i under the leadership of Jhiijhar Singh, the son of Jahangir’s 
* criminal favourite, Raja Bir Singh. The rebel, who submitteef for 
a time, broke out again later, and was killed by the Gdnds in the 
eighth year of the reign, after enduring a long chase by the imperial 
forces. 

In the second year of the reign a noble named Khan Jahin 
Lodi, carrying out the traditional hostility of the Afghan chiefs 
to the Mogul dynasty, allied himself with the Sultan of Ahmadnagar 
(Niz§mu4 Mulk), and went into rebellion. After an interval of 
submission Khan Jahan once more defied the imperial authority* 
toHhe fourth year he was defeated and killed. 

/ The peacock throne. Shahjahan, who had a passion for the 
/collection of jewels, and took extraordinary pleasure in the display 
of costly magnificence at court, never lacked the funds needed to 
gratify his expensive fancies. The wealth of Akbar, the richest 
sovereign of his age, was far exceeded by the gigantic treasures 
of his grandson, who kept his principal hoard at Agra, imtw© great 
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underground strong-rooms, one for gold and the other for silver, 
each seventy feet square and thirty feet high. Immediately after 
his formal enthronement in 1628 he determined to glorify himself 
by the construction of a throne more splendid and costly than 
that of any other monarch. The enormous stores of the imperial 
jewel-house were increased extensive purchases of rare gems, 
and the combined accumulation was devoted to the decoration 
of the celebrated peacock throne, constructed under the super¬ 
intendence of Bebadal Khhn in the course of seven years (1628-35), 
The throne was in the form of a cot bedstead on golden l%s. 
The enamelled canopy was supported by twelve emerald pillars, 
each of which bore two peacocks encrusted with gems. A tree 
covered with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and pearls stood between 
the birds of each pair. Tlio gorffoou«J strueture, which cost at least 
a hiindyed. lakhs or ten millions <»r rupees, equivalent then to a 
million and a quarter of poiimls slerling, continued in use until 
1739^ jvhen it was carried off to Persia by Nadir Shah. Some 
esBmates put the cost at a very much higher figure. The work was 
a senseless exhibition of barbaric ostentation, and almost devoid 
of artistic merit. Six other thrones existed, one being an oval 
structure, like a bath-tub, seven feet long and five broad, without 
a canopy.^ 

Famine of 1630-2. The prodigal expenditure and unexampled 
splendour of the court, which occupy so prominent a place in 
most of the current descriptions of Shahjahan’s rule, had a dark 
^background of suffering and misery seldom exposed to view. 
In the fourth and fifth years of the reign (1630-2), while the 
emperor usually was encamped at Burhanpur in KhEndesh, intent 
on his aggressive schemes directed against the Sultans of the 
Deccan, an appalling famine of the utmost possible severity 
desolated the Deccan and Gujarat. The official historian, Abdu-1 
Hamid, contrary to the frequent practice of writers of his kind, 
makes no attempt to disguise the horror of the calamity, which 
he describes in a few phrases of painful vividness. 

‘ The inhabitants of these two countries [the Deccan and Gujarat] were 
reduced to the direst extremity. Life was offered for a loaf, but none would 
buy ; rank was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for it. ... For a long 
time dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s flesh, and the pounded bones of the 
dead were mixed with flour and sold. When this was dlscbyered, the 
sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at last reached such a pitch 
that men began to devour each other, and the flesh of a son was preferred 
to his love. The numbers of the dying caused obstructions bn the roads, 
and every man whose dire sufferings did not terminate in death and who 
retained the power to move wandered off to the towns and villages of 
other countries. Those lands which had been famous for their fertility 
and plenty now retained ho trace of productiveness.’ 

^ It is impossible to reconcile the measurement and cost of the peacock 
throne as stated by Tavernier (i. 381-4) with the figures of Abdu-1 Hamid 
Lahori (E. <Ss B., vii. 46). The descriptions by Tavernier, Bernier, and 
Abdu-1 Hamid all differ. 
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The details of the horrible picture are set out even more fully 
in the plain, unadorned notes kept by an English traveller, Peter 
Mundy, a merchant, who journeyed on business from Surat to 
Agra and Patna and back again while the famine and consequent 
pestilence were raging. At Surat the sickness was so deadly that 
out of twenty-one English traders seventeen died. For a large 
part of the way between Surat and Burhanpur the ground was 
strewn with corpses so thickly that Mundy could hardly find room 
to pitch a small tent. In towns the dead were dragged ‘ out by 
the heels, stark naked, of all ages and sexes, and there arc left, 
so that the way is half barred up h Meantime, the camp of Shahja- 
han at Burhinpur was filled with provisions of all kinds. 

So far as Mundy saw nothing .to help the suffering people was 
done ,by the government, but the author of the IMdshah-ndmah 
states that the emperor opened a few soup-kitchens, gave a lakh 
and a half of rupees in charity spread over a period of twenty 
weeks, and remitted one-elcventh of the assessment of land 
revenue. The remissions so made by ‘ the wise and generous 
Emperor ’ in the crown lands amounted to seventy lakhs. The 
holders of jdglrs and ollicial commands were cxjieeted to make 
similar reductions. The facts do not justify the historian's praise 
of the ^ gracious kindness and bounty ’ of Sliahjahan. The remis¬ 
sion of one-eleventh of the land revenue implies that attempts were 
made to collect ten-elevenths, a burden which could not be borne 
by a country reduced to ‘the direst extremity and retaining ‘ no 
trace of productiveness ’. We are not told how far the efrorts 
to collect the revenue succeeded ; and as usual affe left in the dark 
concerning the after effects of the famine. No statistics are on 
record. Even the nature of the consequent pestilence is not 
mentioned, but it is almost certain that cholera must have carried 
off myriads of victims. Sir Richard Temple, the editor of Mxxndy’s 
work, has good reason for saying that ‘ it is worth while to read 
Mundy’s unimpassioned, matter-of-fact observations on this 
famine ’ in order to realize the immensity of the difference in the 
conditions of life as existing under the rule of the Mogul dynasty 
v^en at the height of its glory and those prevailing under the 
jpaodem British government.^ 

jT Life and death of Mnmtaz Mahall. The marriage of Shihja- 
hto to the lady named Arjumand Bano Begam, and entitled 
Nawab Aliya Begam, or alternatively Mumtaz Mahall, ‘ the 
ornament or the palace has been mentioned as having been the 
main reason determining the adhesion of her father Asaf , 

the ricliest and most powcrfnl noble in the empire, to the cause'"^ 
of Shahjahan and liis consequent opposition to his sister the 
dowager empress Nurjahan, the widow of .JahangTr and mother- 
in-law of Prince Shahryar. The marriage, which had taken place 
in the year when Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) was twenty 
years of age, had been successful to a degree rare in polygainous 
households. The prince had had two children bom td^im 
1 The famine extended to Persia and many parts of India, 
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earlier consort. His remaining children, fourteen in number, eight 
sons and six daughters, were all borne to him by Mumtaz 
between the years 1613 and 1631. Husband and wife were devotedly 
attached to each othei:, and during her lifetime, nothing is heard 
of the scandalous licentiousness which dishonoured Shahjahan’s 
later years. All the four sons who contested the throne in 1658 
were her offspring, as were the two daughters, Jahanara and 
Roshan Rfii (Uoshanara), who respectively supported the causes 
of Dara Sliilcoh and Aurangzeb. 

In June Mumtaz Mahall died in childbirth at Burhanpur, 
at the age of thirty-nine. Her body was interred there temporarily, 
and after six months, when her mourning husband quitted the 
Deccan, was transferred to Agra, where it was placed in a provisional 
sepulchre in the gardens of the Taj, the unrivalled monument to 
her memory, which Shalxjahan began in 1632. 

Little is known of the personal character of Mumtaa MahaU. 
She must have possessed uncommon charm to bb'^abTe tb ^^^ 
for so many years her husband’s errant affections, and to merit 
a memorial such as no other lady in the world has ever won. She 
appears to have been a devout "^Muslim, as most of the ladies of 
the imperial family were. .^ . 

Her name is assTOUted with the severe persecution of Christians 
which began in 1632, the year after her death, and lasted for 
about three years until 1635. The operations, which developed 
into a cruel anti-Christian persecution, began as a justifiable 
and legitimate war against the Portuguese settlers at Hugli 
(Hooghly) in Bengal, who had committed many offences against 
the peace of the empire, and deserved chastisement for reasons ^ 
ui^ncerned with religion. 

y/The Portugese at Hugli. Portuguese traders, who had 
'Settled on the river bank a short distance above Satgaon in Bengal 
in or about 1570, under the protection of an imperial farman, 
had gradually strengthened their position by the erection of 
substantial Imildiugs, so that the trade migrated from Satgaon 
to the new port, which became kndwn by the namie of Hugli 
(HgiJgiUyiJ If the intruders had confined their energies to the 
business of trade they might, perhaps, have remained undisturbed, 
in spite of the injury which they inflicted on the provincial customs 
revenue. They maintained a custom house of their own, and were 
specially strict in enforcing the levy of duty on tobacco, which 
had become an important article of trade since its introduction 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The Mogul officers 
were so little skilled either in sieges or in naval matters that they 
would have been disposed to subniit to the loss of revenue rather 
than fight the foreigners, who were well armed and expert in the 
management of ships. But the arrogant Portuguese were not 

^ The name; which is spelt in old records as Ogolim, &c., probably is 
a corruption of O golim or goli, meaning ‘ the godown ’ or ‘ storehouse 
O is the Portuguese definite article (Hosten, in Bengal Past and Presenty 
vol. X (1915), pp. 89-91). 
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content to make money quietly as merchants. They engaged 
in a cruel slave trade and habitually seized orphan children, 
whether Hindu or Miiharmnadan, whom they brought up as 
Christians. They, w^ere rash enough even to offend Mumtaz 
Mahall by d(‘tnining two slave girls whom she claimed.^ The mis¬ 
doings of the had been brought to the notice of Shahja- 

han before his accession. After the establishment of his throne 
he appointed Kasim Khan as governor of Bengal, with instructions 
to exterminate the foreigners. The necessary preparationsr, which 
began in a. n. 1031 (A.ii, 1040), were continued in the following 
yeai:^ 

and capture of HdgH, 1632. The siege of Huglf, begun 
y6n June 24, 1632, ended three montlis later in the capture of the 
place. The town, often described erroneously as a fortress, 

‘ was situated on an open plain along the banks of the Ganges, and was 
exposed on all sides. It had neither wall nor rampart, but only an earthen 
embankment which they had thrown up, a thing of little value and still 
lesser strength.’ 

The governor of Bengal was so much afraid of European skill in 
gunnery and the management of ships that he collected a huge 
army, said to number 150,000, for the attack on the w^eak settle¬ 
ment. The Portuguese soldiers consisted of only 300 white men, 
witlT^O'OO or 700 native ,Chrktians. The tiny garrison held out 
for exattly three months until September g4, when the inhabitants 
embarked to go down thc^riyc^, Most of the ships were tost, 
but a few reached Saiigor Island, where a pestilence destroyed 
a large proportion of the survivors. In the opinion of the learned 
Jesuit historian, ‘ the defence of Calcutta in 1756 dwindles into 
insignificance before the feats of prowess achieved by the Portu¬ 
guese of Hugh.’ Multitudes were slain in the course of the siege. 
According to the B^Ldshah-nCinah : 

‘ From tlic beginning of the siege to the conclusion, men and women, old 
and young, altogether nearly 10,000 of the enemy were killed, being 
either blown up with powder, drowned in water or burnt by lire.’ 

The imperialists had nearly a thousand fatal casualties. More 
than 4,000 prisoners were taken and brought to Agra, where they 
were offered the choice between conversion to Islam, and confine¬ 
ment or slavery under the most severe conditions. Comparatively 
few cared to save their bodies at the cost of their souls. The 
majority courageously faced torture and ill-treatment of every 
kind. ‘ So it came to pass as the Muslim historian ferociously 
remarks, ‘ that many of them passed from prison to hell. Such 
of their idols as were likenesses of the prophets were thrown into 
the Jumna, the rest were broken to pieces.’ ‘ The misery of these 
people Bernier writes, ‘ is unparalleled in modern times.’ The 
fierce persecution of Christians as such last(id until December 
1635, after which date it gradually died down. Some of the 
Portuguese were allowed to reoccupy Hugli, but the town never 

^ ‘ Filles not ‘ daughters as sometimes erroneously translated. 
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recovered its former prosperity. The misdoings of the piratical 
settlers met with a punishment so terrible that the feeling of 
compassion for their sufferings outweighs the righteous indignation 
directed against them for their abuse of power while they were 
strong. 

The detailed story is best told by the Spanish friar, Manrique, 
whose text is not yet fully accessible in English. 

The large numbers of killed and prisoners are explained by the 
Portuguese practice of forcing everybody under their control to 
adopt Christianity. The armed defenders, as already mentioned, 
seem to have been very few. The action of Shahjahan quenched 
the hopes for the conversion of the royal family and Mogul India 
encouraged by the proceedings of Akbar and 
Jahangir. Mumtaz MalmlFs powerful brother, Asaf Khan, did his 
best to shelter the Christians from the fury of the emperor.^ Both 
Geronimo Yeroneo, the reputed architect of the Taj, and a wealthy 
Armenian who enjoyed high favour at court, spent large sums in 
ransdhiing miserable ]^risoners. 

>^^®structioh of Btindu temples. The excessive Muslim zeal 
'^hich induced Shahjahan to undertake a distinct persecution of 
Christians as such, in continuation of his legitimate warfare against 
the slave-raiders of Ilfigli, prompted him in the same year (1632) 
to take severe action against his Hindu subjects, who, like^ the 
Christians, had ordinarily, although not invariably, experienced 
at the hands of Jahangir the same toleration wiiich they had 
enjoyed in Akbar’s reign. Jahangir had raisc^d no objection to 
the erection pt which is opposed to strict Muham¬ 

madan law. Shahjahan now resolved lo .put a.stop to the pxac^ 
tice, and gave orders that 

‘ at Benares, and throughout all his dominions in every place, a^Jt^mples 
that had been begun should he east downi. It was now reported from Ih^ 
province of Alloliabad tliat seVenty-six temples had been destroyed in 
the dit.lricl of llcnares.’ 

No record of the destruction in other parts of the empire has been 
preserved, but it must have been considerable. 

Sk S l ija h an’s Deccan policy. Shahjahan, as has been seen, 
engaged in the prosecution of operations for the annexation 
of the Deccan sultanates of Ahmadnagar, Goll^nda, and Bijanur 
in the year when the famine occurred and his wufe died. He 
then returned to Agra. It will be convenient to give in this place 
a connected summary view of the imperial plans and military 
operations in the Deccan during the earlier part of Shahjahan’s 
reign. 

The policy of Akbar, lyho avowedly aimed at the subjugation 
of all the kingdoms of the Deccan, had so much success that the 
entire kingdom of Khandesh and a small portion of that of Ahmad¬ 
nagar proper, as well as Berar, then a dependency of Ahmadnagar, 
were absorbed into the imperijkLdoJ^^ duiuig the years 1600 

^ See Hosten, op. cit., especially pp. 43-5, 51, 81, 94, 99. 
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to 1605. The revolt of Prince SalXm, the deaths of his brothers, 
and the decease of the emperor himself in October 1605 prevented 
Akbar from pursuing his ambitious schemes any farther. Ahmad- 
nagar, although formally constituted a separate sfiha or province, 
actually came under the imperial rule only to a small extent. An 
able Abyssinian minister, Malik Ambar, succeeded in retaining 
or recovering the greater part of the kingdom, which was ruled 
in the name of a new sultan. Both Golkonda and Bijapur continued 
to enjoy real independence, and had obtained la,rge accessions 
of territory after the fell of the Hindu empire of Vljayanagar 
in 1565. Jalianglr, wliilc cherishing the same ideal as Akbar, 
made no considerable progress in the task of the subjugation of 
the Deccan. Shahjahan, who was stationed there at the time of 
his father’s death in 1627, resumed tue family designs ol' (‘oiuiiiest 
as soon as possible after his accession, and did a good deal to realize 


thenp 

yearly operations. In a. n. 1630 the imperialists were com- 
-felled to raise the siege of Barendii, a strong fortress belonging 
to Akiftadjmgar. In the same year Fath Khan, the minister of 
Ahmadnagar, and son of Malik Ambar, who had died at an advanced 
age ml62o,entered into communication with the imperial govern¬ 
ment and informed Shahjahan that in order to protect himself 
he had seized and confined his own sovereign, the Ni^^anr ShahL 
The emperor replied by instructions to 

JShan c(|ml^ and placed on the throne a boy of the royal family, 
named Hu&in .Shafi. Shahjahan, regarding Muhammad Adil 
Khan, Siiltan of !l^ijapur, as contvimacious because he desired to 
retain his independence, directed Asaf IHian.to require his submis¬ 
sion, and, in the event of uon-compliaucc, to conquer as much 


territory as possible and to lay the rest waste. In 1631 the imperial 
forces besieged Bijapur, but were compelled to withdraw owing 
to want of supplies, the country-side having been laid waste, partly 
by the BXjapurXs in self-defence, and partly by the invaders. 


‘ On whatever road they went they killed and made prisoners, and ravaged 
and laid waste on both sides. From the time of their entering the territories 
to the time of their departure they kept up this devastation and plunder. 
The best part of the ppjrntry was Iroddcm under.’ 


^That merciless warfare was not provoked by the government or 
people of Bijapur. It was ordered deliberately with the sole pur- 
' pose of gratifying the emperor’s ambition and lust for riches. 

JBnd of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Shgiiialian, on the 
.cbmpletion of his savage operations, returned to Agra, where he 
occupied himself with the planning and building of the Taj. He 
appointed Mahabat^Khan, Khaix to be vicerox qf j^an- 

desh and the Deccan. * 


Malik AmbaPs son, Fath Khan, proved as faithless to Shahjahan 
as he had been to his owfi sbverei^. In 1681 he defended against 
the imperial forces the fortress of DaulatabadOQIagni), which 
his father had fortified. But the explosion of a mine, and the 
payment by the Kh5n Khai^n of a bribe of ten and a half lakhs 
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of rupees, were sufficient inducements to make him surrender. 
The fortress, which the besiegers were quite unable to take by , fair 
fighting, wa^ thus bought; as Asirgarh had been bought by Akbar, 
and as many Torts were ingloriously“acquired by Aurangzeb some 
years later. 

The shameless traitor Fath Khan was taken into the imperial 
service and granted a liberal salary. The young prince whom he 
had set on the throne Bf Ahinadnagar was consigned to Gwalior 
for lifelong imprisonnient, and the kingdom of the Nizanl Shahis 
was Qnded (a.!). ; a.h. 1042). 

In the following year (1633) the emperor went to the Panjab 
and Kashmir. Prince Shuja failed to take Parcnda, and Mahabat 
laan, died. 

of 1635-6. In 1635 Shahjahto resumed seriously 
his ]^Sns for the final reduction of the Deccan states, especially 
Bijapur, where the independent attitude of the wealthy Adil 
Shahi dynasty was a standing offence in his eyes. A minor com¬ 
plication was introduced by the operations of the Maratha chieftain, 
Shahji or who set up another Nizam Shalii boy as the nominal 
Sultan of Ahniadnagar. Shahji will be heard of often again, espe¬ 
cially as being tlic father of the more famous Sivaji. The appearance 
of the Alaraihris on Llie stage of Mogul history may be dated from 
the early years of Shahjahan’s reign, or from about 1630 to 1635. 

The emperor sent written eommands to the Sultans of both 
Golkonda and Bijapur requiring them to recognize his suzerainty, 
to pay tribute regularly, and to abstain from support of Shahji 
and his allies of Ahmadnagar. The ruler of Golkonda (Hyderabad), 
unable to resist the might pf the Mogul, complied humbly with all 
demands, reading the khuika and striking coins in the name of 
Shabi^M?^. . 

The" Adil Sh^ of Bljapui; was less complaisant, and, although 
willing to make some sliow of compliance, was determined to resist 
the imperial aggression. Shahjahan continued his rutiiless policy, 
and ‘ the impenal order was given to kill and ravage rnheh as 
possible in the Bijapur territories’. Three armies converged on 
the country of the hapless sultan, burning, robbing, enslaving, 
and slaying without mercy or distinction. For instance, in one 
village 2,000 men were killed; and in another place 2,000 
prisoners, male and female^ were sold as slaves. Akbar’s prohibit 
tion of enslaving prisoners of war, even if it was obeyed iii his 
reign, which may be doubted, had been long, forgotten, and 
exercised no restraint over his pitiless grandson. 

with Bijapur, 1636. Although the capital city was 
mved by the desi-ieratc (expedient of flooding the surrounding lands, 
effectual defence of the kingdom as a whole against the invading 
hosts was inpgp|:||,cticable, and the Adil Shah was constrained to 
submit to terms only slightly less onerous than those imposed on 
Golkonda. The tfdafy, on May 6, 1636, 

required the sultan to yield obedience to the emperor ; to pay a 
peace-offering of twenty lakhs of rupees ; to respect the frontier 
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of Golkonda, now a tributary state of the empire ; and to abstain 
from aiding Shalxji in hostile measures. The Aiimadnagar State 
was definitely blotted out of existence, its territories being divided 
between Shahjahan and the Adil Shah, whose independence was 
in a manner recognized by the imperial abstention from the 
demand for a regular annual tribute. The concession was more 
formal than real. 

Aurangzeb appointed viceroy of the Deccan. The settle- 
nient so effected lasted for about twenty years. The peace was 
'followed immediately by the appointment (July 14, 1036) of the 
young Prince Auran^eb, then nearly eighteen years of age, as 
Viceroy of the His charge comprised four provinces, 

narpely: 

,/fl) lOiandesh, in the valley of the Tapti; capital, Burhanpur ; 
/fortress, Asirgarh. ' " 

(2) Berar (Birar), lying to the south-east of KhEndMi, and 
now attached to the Central Provinces; capital, Ellicijpur (Ilich- 
pur) ; fortress, 

(3) Telingana. or li.- '1; !■; m country; a wild, ill-defined region 

of hills and for:-:-, between Berar and the Golkonda 

Btate ; capital, Nander; fortress, Kandhar (Kandahar) ; both 
being npw in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

(4) ^Daulatabad, including the imperial portion of the late 

Ahmadnagar Irogdom ; capital, (formerly Khirkl), 

a few miles from Daulatabad, which was considered the principal 
of many important fortresses. 

The four provinces together were reckoned to contain 64 forts, 
several of which were still in possession of ShahjI or other hostile 
holders. The gross revenue was estimated at 5 * crorcsor 50 
millions of rupees, out of which Aurangzeb was expected to defray 
all expenses, civil and military. « 

^ Atif^angzeB viceroy, 1636-44. It is unnecessary to follow 
y/the young viceroy in all the fights and sieges which occupied milch 
of his time. He annexed Baglana, a small principality in the hills 
near Nasik. ShahjI submitted and surrendered certain forts. 
In 1637 Aurangzeb went to Agra for his marriage with Dilras 
Band Regam, daughter of Shall Nawaz Khan, a nobleman belong¬ 
ing to a junior branch of the Persian royal family. She became the 
mother of three daughters and two sons, the princes Azam and 
Akbar. 

The difficulties of Aurangzeb’s first viceroyalty of the Deccan 
were many. The country could not pay its way, and the viceroy 
was continually embarrassed by the distrust shown by his father^ 
who was completely under the influence of Dara Shikoh, his eldest 
son, and the lifelong enemy of AuraAg^eb. A famous accident 
was associated with the termination of Aurangzeb’s first term of 
provincial government. On March 26, 1644, the Princess Jalianfira, 
Shahjahan’s favourite daughter, was dangerously burnt owing to 
her light skirt having caught fire from a candle in the palace at 
Agra. She hovered between life and death for "fbur mouths, and 
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was not finally cured until November.^ In May Aurangzeb had 
visited Agra in order to see the patient. Three we6h:sr after his 
arrival he was compelled to resign his official rank and allowances^ 
retiring for the moment into private life. His temporary ivith- 
drawal from office has been usually misunderstood and represented 
as a hypocritical manifestation of religious fervour. It is now 
known that his action was forced by reasons purely political, having 
no concern with .religious feelings. He had incurred his father’s 
displeasure for some cause not recorded, and anticipated formal 
punishment by resignation. In one of his letters he states that 
his life was threatened, and it seems clear that his enforced retire¬ 
ment was due in some way or other to the machinations of his 
hostile brother, and his own resentment at his treatment. 

After eight and a half months of unemployment Aurangzeb 
was appointed to the difficult government of the province of 
Gxijarat (February IG, 1645). He conducted the administration 
to me emperor’s satisfaction, and in January 1647 was transferred 
to a dap.gcrous post as Governor of Balldx and BadaJkhshan. 

Kandahar. Kandahar, in virtue of its iTnportnnco both as 
a strategical position and as the principal iiun l: (*n tJu: Inicic ronle 
between India and Persia, had been the siil>j((!l. of conlcnlion 
between the Persian Shahs and the Indian Padshahs since the 
time of Humayun, wh5 held the city for a few years. The Persians 
recovered it during Akbar’s minority, but lost it in April 1595, 
owing to the treachery of the governor who betrayed it to an officer 
of Akbar, In 1622,^ during Jahangir’s reign, Shah Abbas the Great 
regained possession of the place, and Persia held it until 1638, 
when All Mardan Khan betrayed it to a representative of ShShja- 
han. The traitor was rewarded by the immediate gift of a lakh 
of rupees, and subsequent lucrative office under ShahjahSn, who 
attached high importance to the acquisition. He expended large 
sums on the fortification of the city and its dependencies. In the 
autumn of 1648 ’Shahjahan heard of Persian preparations for the 
attack on Kandahar, but was persuaded to defer sending adequate 
reinforeg^ments until the spring when they were too late. 

Central Asian policy. Shffiijahan, like his father and 
gratidmther, had always felt a strong desire to exercise complete 
control over the hilly region of Badakhshan, to the north of 
Kafiristan, and the more distant province of Balkh, the ancient 


1 The familiar story made current by Orme and Stewart to the effect 
that Jahanira was cured by an English surgeon named Gabriel Bou^hton 
(Bowden), who refused any reward other than a grant of trading privileges 
to the B. I. Co., cannot be true. The ship Hopewell did not arrive at Surat 
until September 1644. Jahanara’s accident occurred in March (o.s.) of 
that year, and her cure was completed in November. According to the 
Surat letter dated January 8, 1645, Boughton, ^ late chirurgeon of the 
Hopewell was nominated then for duty at Agra. It follows that he must 
have been at Surat all the latter part of 1644 and that he travelled to 
Agra in 1645 (Foster, Ind, AnL, 1911, p. 254). 

^ Raverty gives the date as August 1622. Sarkar has 1623. 
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Bactria, lying between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus. The Mogul 
emperors at times dreamed even of extending their sway over all 
the countries connected with the early glories of their family, 
and of bringing Transoxiana, otherwise known as Bokhara or 
Samarkand, under the sceptre of Hindostan. In 1645 (end of a. a. 
1055), circumstances being favourable, Prince MurM Bakhsh and 
All Mardan Khan were able to occupy both Radakhshan and Balkh. 

The prince, who hated such uncomfortable foreign service, 
fell into disgrace because he insisted on coming home. The prime 
minister, Sadull^:i Khan, was then deputed to put things in order, 
and MurM Baldish after a short time was restored to favour. 
Shahjahan, unwilling to abandon his long cherished ambition, 
now selected Aurangzeb to hold and consolidate the recent con¬ 
quests. His eftdrts Mded in disastrous failure. TJie irn])cnal 
forces were compelled to evacuate Balklu During the retreat 
(end of 1647) they lost about 5,000 men in the passes. 

. First siege of Kandahax, 1649. AurangzJb, after his failure 
in Balkh, was transferred to the governorslup of the Multan 
province. The emperor moved to Lahore and Kabul in order to 
guard against a tlrreatcned invasion by the Uzbegs, who had 
been emboldened by their success in defeating the ill-eoneeived 
Balkli expedition. The reader may remember that similar fears 
had detained Akbar near the north-western frontier for thirteen 
years from AurangzSb’s at Multaa was short. 

When news Mme in OT the Persian designs on Kandahar the 
emperor determined to entrust Aurangzeb with tlie task bf relieving 
the garrison . The prince made'energetic preparations, but was 
sent too late, the city having been taken by the (uiemy long before 
he could arrive. The capitulation (February 11, 1649) was due 
to the inactivity and incapacity of Daulat Khan, tlic commandant. 
Aurangzeb was directed to recover Kandahar before the Persians 
should have time to consolidate their hold. He combined his 
forces with the army under the command of Sadullah Khan, 
the prime minister, and attacked the city in May, without effect. 
The expeditionary force, equipped merely as a reinforcement, was 
useless for besieging purposes, being destitute of heavy ordnance, 
while the Persians were superior in military skill. The siege was 
raised on September 5, and Auraqg^eb endured for the second time 
the humiliation of failure as a geheraT.'^A'^tJtt]^ over tlie 

Persians at ShMi Mir on the ArgTiandab in August covered up the 
failure to retake Kandahar, and gave the Indian court an excuse 
for ceremonial rejoicing. 

Second siege of Kandahar, 1652. ShMijahSn would not 
^/ abandon his design of retaking Kandahar, to which he rightly 
attached high importance. The next three years were spent by 
him and Aurangzeb, who had returned to Multan, in organizing 
a powerful army with a siege-train and large supply of munitions 
for the investment of the city. Aurangzeb was nominally the 
eommander-in-chief, but the conduct of operations actually was 
in the hands of Sadullah I^han, the prime minister, acting under 
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the orders of Shalljahan at Kabul- Sadullah Khan and Aurangzeb 
again combined their forces at the beginning of May 1652 near 
Kandahar and undertook the investment of the city. They had 
strict orders from the emperor not to attempt an assault until 
a practicable breach had been effected. All their efforts to effect 
such a breach failed, owing to the inefficiency of the Indian gunnery 
and the superior skill of the Persians. Early in July Shahjahan 
was constrained to order the abandonment of the siege, and 
Aurangzeb once more tasted the bitterness of defeat. His failure, 
although more his misfortune than Jiis i)cr.sonnl fault, finally 
destrgyefd his father’s confidence in his powers. 

siege of Kandahar, 1653- Prince Dara Shikoh, the 
emperor’s favourite, who was shortly afterwards exalted by the 
title of SMh Buland Ikbdl, or ‘ King of Lofty Fortune ’, bragged 
that he would soon redress his hated brother’s failure. Immense 
exertions got together a fresh army and siege-train in the short 
space of about three months. But the cider prince’s ‘lofty fortune ’ 
did not help him. After operations lasting five months he too had 
to confess to failure, and raise the siege in September 1053. 

The Mogul dynasty never again attempted to recover Kandahar, 
and the repeated defeats of the best armies which India could 
raise decisively established the military superiority of the Persians. 
^ Cost of siege; imperial revenue. Trustworthy estimates 
place the cost of the three sieges of Kandahar (1649, 1652, 1653) 
at 12 ‘ croresor 120 millions of rupees, more than half of 
the annual income of the empire, which is stated to have been 
22 ‘ crores ’, or 220 millions of rupees, in 1648. During Shahjahan’s 
reign the ordinary rate of exchange with Europe was 2s. 3d. per 
rupee. The imperial "revenue, therefore, may be reckoned as 
24f millions of pounds sterling, or, in round figures, as about 25 
millions. 

Demolition of walls of Ghitor. ShMijalian obtained some 
cheap compensation for his conspicuous defeats by the Persians 
in the destruction of the new fortifications of Chitor, which Htoa 
Jagat Singh had ventured to construct, in defiance of a prohibitfbn 
recorded by Jahangir. The submission of the reigning Rana was 
secured by the cruel devastation of his territory, and a fortnight’s 
work sufficed to demolish the walls of the fortress. 

^^tff:*angzeb again sent to the Deccan. Aurangzeb had not 
been a success as a general in the regions of the north-west, all 
his undertakings—the Balkh esgiedition. and the first and second 
sieges of Kandahar—^lidving landed .iiu disaster. He could not 
remain at court, where both his fatlier and his cider brother were 
hostOe, and it was necessary to pj^ce him somewhere at a distance, 
Thd ehiperor insisted on his resuming charge of the Deccan, to 
which he was reappointed immediately after his return from 
Kandahar. The prince crossed the Narbada at the beginning of 
1653, and lingered nine months at Burhanpur, where he had been 
captivated hy the charms of a young singing woman named Hira 
Bai, otherwise kfibwn as Zainabadi Mahall. Towards the end of 
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the year he took up his residence at the official capital, either in 
the fort of Daulatabad or in the neighbouring town of Aurangabad. 

The remaining events of importance in the reign of Shahjahan, 
until the war of succession began in 1658, are chiefly concerned 
with Aurangzeb’s proceedings in the Deccan. 

, Administrative difficulties. The financial and administrative 
difficulties which had beset Aurangzeb during his first term of 
office as viceroy of the Deccan were still more troublesome during 
his second term. The country had been ill go-^rned by a succession 
of incompetent and frequently changed officers, who had allowed 
the cultivated area to decrease, villages to be abandoned, and the 
people to be c^^blDPrg^sred. Nothing like the nominal assess¬ 
ment of the land revenue coiild be collected, and in consequence 
both the imperial treasury and the i)rovincial income sulTered, 
while the jdgmlars, to whom the land revenue of certain districts 
had been assigned for their personal support and for the main¬ 
tenance of their military contingents, were unable to meet their 
obligations. Aurangzeb was obliged to draw heavily on his cash 
reserves, and. his requests to his father for pecuniary assistance 
were either absolutely rcjectc'^ rrar.ted v-ith extreme reluctance. 
The prince did his best to r- (•■.il; v a and improve the 
revenue, but the results of bad government for many years could 
not be quickly remedied. While much improvement was effected, 
much remained to be done when the war of succession broke out. 

Kuli Khan’s ‘settlement’. Aurangzeb w'as fortu- 
n^e in commanding the services of an exceptionally skilled revenue 
\Kofldcer named MuxsMd ICuli Khan. For fiscal purposes the Deccan 
w£is divided iiH'o1^o^1^M0iitfMmely, the PamgKat, or Lowlands, 
comprising Khandesh, or the Tapti valley, with part of Berar, 
and the Balaghat, or T-L'rrb’inndc. comprising the rest of the viceregal 
jurisdiction. Mursh:-:’ l\ ;‘i l\i ,;ii, a Persian, originally in the 
suite of All Mardan Khan, came to the Deccan with Aurangzeb 
as Diwan of the Highlands, and at the beginning of 1656 was pro¬ 
moted to be Diwan of the whole Deccan. Before his time the man¬ 
agement of revenue affairs had been marked by complete want 
of system. The assessment of the state demand was made in 
a rough-and-ready f^tshion by the imposition of a small charge on 
the land cul tivated ' by each plough, Without any attempt at 
survey or valuation. Murshid KiilT Khan ex^nefed to the Deccan 
Todar Mali’s system of survey and assessment, or ‘ settlement 
so far as possible ; but was wise enough to make many local 
exceptions, and to preserve the old practice of fixing a lump sum 
for each plough-land, whenever a more scientific arrangement 
would not work in practice. He also was willing to accept payment 
in kind, and to arrange for the division of the crop by various 
methods. Advances of cash to the peasantry for the restoration 
of cultivation were freely made with good results. A capable 
observer noted in 1658 that then there was no waste land near 
Aurangabad. 

The hostility of Dara Shikoh and the consequent estrangement 
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of Siiahjahan greatly complicated the difficulties of administration* 
The emperor was so dissatisfied with Aurangzeb that he offered 
the Deccan to his son Shuja, who did not care to accept a transfer 
from Bengal. 

vAur^gzeb’s aggressive policy. Aurangzeb did not confine 
his attention to the problems of internal administration. He was 
an ambitious, aggressive ruler^ eager to carry on the traditional 
policy of his dynasty, and play the part of ^ a great pike in a pond 
as Chapiain Terry puts it. His main purpose was to destroy the 
indoprndrncr the sultanates of Golkonda and Bijapur, and to 
li;iM-h- {.■ I i:: m-IT and his supporters the immense riches and 
resources of both kingdoms. Mere ambition and greed always 
were motives sufficient to set any Mogul sovereign or prince in 
motion to wage a war of un))rovoiced aggression. But the emperor 
and his son, as bigoted Siinui ^lusaliiirins, took special pleasure 
in warring with the Sultans of Golkonda and Bijapur, who adhered 
to the Shia faith, and looked for alliance and protection to the 
Shah of Persia rather than to the Padshah of Plihdostan. The 
aggressive Wars wfere waged with ruthless ferocity, and when 
ultimately the Sultans were dcthroned they received no generous 
treatment from the ^ defence^of their independence 

by the two states is Always described by the court historians in 
insulting language as villainous contumacy. 

Pretexts for invasion never were lacking, Golkonda had become 
avowedly a tributary state since 1636, and arrears were always 
due. Although the sense of dignity f^izzat) of the Bijapur sultan 
had been respected so far that he was not required to pay a fixed 
annual tribute, he was expected to make ‘ presents ’ every year^ 
so that the disLiuction between his position and that of Golkonda 
was little more than a matter of form. Bijapur never paid anything 
tliat it could avoid paying. Other reasons fpy diisple^-surc against 
tJie sultans Were easily found when wanted. 

Mir Jiiinla. Aurangzeb's cJiit F helper in his designs on the 
DccWih kingdoms, and a little later on the throne of Tlindostan, 
was the Persian adventurer, generally known as Mir Jumla, a 
merchant from Ardistan. Following the example set by Mahmud 
Qlwto under the Bahmani dynasty in the fifteenth century, 
he^'ISigan as ^ successful trader, and quickly went on to make 
himself virtual master of the Golkonda or Hyderabad king¬ 
dom as prime minister of AbduMh Kiltb Shah. Not content 
with his position as the chief of the Kutb Shah’s servants, he 
carved out for himself a domain virtually amounting to an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom, by conquering and annexing the Karnatik, or 
Kanarese country under the rule of tlie Ra ja the 

representative of the Vi iavanagar dynast y, jjlfr Jumla’s dominion, 
about 300 miles long Dy^^Sffmfoam "^yielded a revenue of forty 
lakhs of rupees and supported a considerable army especially i 
strong in its park-of good arHIIery ma^ne.d by glKQEe^ . 

The semiWdependent position acquired by Mir Jumla naturally 
aroused the jealousy of his nominal master, the Kutb Sh^, who 
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attempted to bring bis too powerful servant under his control. 
Mir Jumla defended himself by intrigues with Bljapur, Persia, 
Shahiahan, and Aurangzeb. Ultimately he attached himself 
definitely to the Mogul service and aceep+ed hi"h ofiiqe from Shahja- 
ban, thus becoming a traitor to th«, ImsS i> . 

Aurangzeb’s treacherous policy. Aurangzeb forced hostilities 
on that unhappy and incompetent monarch, whom he was deter¬ 
mined to destroy. His purpose is frankly expressed in written 
instructions under his hand addressed to his eldest son, Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, which were : 

‘ Qiitb-ul-Mulk is a coward and will probably offer no resistance. Sur¬ 
round his palace with your artillery and also post a detachment to bar his 
flight to Golkonda. But before doing so, send a carefully chosen messenger 
to him, saying: 

“I had been so long expecting that you would meet me and hospitably 
■ (ask me to stay with you. But as you have not done so, I have myself 
|eome to you.^’ Immediately on clclivcring this message, attack him 
^impetuously, and if you can manage it, lighten his neck of the burden of 
jhis head. The best means of achieving this plan are cleverness, prompt!- 
'tude, and lightness of hand.’ ^ 

Such was the treachery which Aurangzeb and his* father were not 
^ ashamed to employ against a Muhammadan king whose only 
offence was his independence. 

Prince Muhaihfiiad Stiltaft presently ^entered Hyderabad, which 
was plundered by his soldiery, in spite of orders forbidding excesses. 
The prince and lus fathqj!:^Auraiigzelb,. .who wore not above taking 
advantage of the irregukr action of their troops, appropriated 
many valuables, including a library of precious manuscripts. 
Hyderabad, however, was so rich that much wealth remained to 
tempt another attack. The king, meantime, had shut liimself up 
in the fortress of Golkonda a few miles distant. 

, Sieg*e of Golkonda ; peace. In February 1050 Aurangzeb 
, ^ began the siege of Golkonda, and progressed slowly, after the man¬ 
ner of Mogul generals when besieging strong places. Being resolved 
to annex the whole of the kingdom, the wealth of which he coveted, 
he rejected all proposals for peace. Shahiahan, however, who had 
reasons of his own, was more accommodating, and accepted the 
Sultan’s proposals for peace on certain terms, promising complete 
pardon. Aurangzeb held back that letter in order to extort more 
favourable terms, and the emperor, having been referred to, 
sanctioned his son’s action. A little later Shahjahto was induced 
by Prince Dara Shikoh and Princess Jahanara to put a summary 
stop to the war. Aurangzeb was compelled to raise the siege on 
March 30. The Kutb Shah agr^dA^. considerable indemnity 
and to cede a dif|p^. By a seSet "agrcchieiit with Aurangzeb 
the Sultan also prornised to make Prince ■Muhammad Sultan his 

y/mir Jnmla prime minister. Mir Jumla, who had joined 
VAurangzeb’s camp with a powerful army, was now appointed 
1 Adah, 187 6 ; in Sarkar, History^ yol. i, p. 230. 
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prime minister of the empire in succession to 
Klian who had recently died- The deceased minister, although 
unfortunate in his military adventures, was reputed one of the best 
Muhammadan administrators whom India has jenown. 

The Raja of Chandragiri, the”representative of the great dynasty 
of Vijayanagar, tried to secure protection from the emperor, 
od'eriug even to become a Muslim. But his efforts failed utterly and 
he was left to the tender mercies of Bijapur, Golkonda, and Mir 
jfipnla. ^ 

foundation of Madras. The grant made early in 1639 of the 
site of Madras to an English factor, although unnoticed at the time, 
w^s one of the most^ important events in the reign of Shahjahan, 
as being the beginning of British territorial acquisition in India. 

Bijapur. The Sultan or King of Bijapur had taken 
adjutage of the security afforded by the treaty of 1686 to extend 
his dominions to the east, south, and west. At the end of 1649 
the powerful fortress of Jingi or Gingee, now in the South Arcot 
District, capitulated to him, and he also gained a certain amount 
of success against the Portuguese of Goa. The reigning Sultan, 
Muhammad Adil Shall (1626-56), ruled a realm extending across 
the peninsula frorh ^ea to sea, maintained a magnificent court, 
and had raised his kingdom to a degree of wealth and power 
previously unattained- That fortunate sovereign died on NdVember 
4, 1656. The succession of his only son, a youth eighteen years of 
age, naturally resulted in internal disturbances, which also offered 
an opportunity for the gratification of the ambition of the Mogul 
dynasty. Sh^jahan readily granted his viceroy power to act as 
he thought fit. Aurangzeb invaded the kingdom with the help of 
the traitor Mir Jumla at the earliest possible moment- Bldar 
fell at the end of March 1657, after a gallant defence ; Mahabat 
Khan and Aurangzeb cruelly ravaged the Bijapur territory ; 
and on August 1 Kalyanl capitulated. 

The complete conquest of the kingdom was in sight, when 
Shahjahan intervened and ratified a treaty of peace, by which the 
Sultan agreed to surrender Bldar, Kalyanl, and Parenda, besides 
certain other places, and to pay a large indemnity. The final 
operations in the Deccan undertaken by Aurangzeb .were directed 
to checking the daring raids of young Sivaji, the Maratha leader, son 
of Shahjl Bhonsia, who has been mentioned more than once. 
The dangerous illness of Shahjahan, which began early in September 
1657, and resulted in the war of succession, put a stop to all 
thoughts of further conquest in the Deccan. The sultahalei ob¬ 
tained a respite for nearly thirty years. 

pi^ptited supeession. Although the preferential claim of the 
eldest son of'a Chagatai Mogul sovereign to succeed his father on 
the throne was generally acknowledged, his absolute right was not 
established sufficiently to secure his position without dispute. 
Humayup, Afebar, Jah^-nglr, and Shahjahan had all fCund theih- 
selves compelled to confront the rivalry of near relatives. Shahja¬ 
han desired to be succeeded by his eldest son, Prince Dara Shikoh, 
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and took every practicable step to ensure the fulfilment of his 
desire. Unprecedented titles, honours, and wealth were lavished 
on the much loved senior prince, who was kept constantly near 
the imperial person, and, as Shahjahan grew old, was allowed to 
exercise most of the imperial prerogatives. The emperor’s three 
other sons observed with unconcealed jealousy the favour bestowed 
on the eldest-born, and all three were resolved to contest his 
succession. Each thought Mmself capable of reigning, and was 
prepared to stake life and everything else on the issue of the 
conflict which was regarded as inevitable whenever their father 
should die. The fact that all the four sons were children of one 
mother, Arjumand Bano Begam, was no cluuik on their ambitions. 
They all accepted the Ti muric l maxim that no one is a relation 
to a king % and well knew Chat mere abstention from contest 
vi^ould not save the life of any of the brothers after one of their 
number had taken his seat on the throne definitely. The struggle 
for the succession had to be fought out to the bitter end —takht 
yd takhia^ which may be loosely rendered as ‘'crown or coffm 
was the inevitable goal. 

The long story of the war of succession has been vividly related 
by several contemporary authors in Persian, French, and English, 
whose narratives have been digested critically in Professor Sarkar’s 
work, the second volume being wholly devoted to the subject. 
In this place it is not practicable to give more than a summary 
wtline of the tragic happenings. 

^/^ Th.0 sons of Shahjahan. The four sons of Shahjahan were 
Shikoh, Shuja, Aurang^cb^ and MurSd Bakhsh, all men of 
mature age in idlf, aged respectively 43, 41, 3i9, and about 33 years. 
All the four had Had considerable experience in military and civil 
affairs on a large scale. The eldest, who remained with his father, 
was viceroy of the Panjab, and other provinces on the north-west, 
which he administered through deputies. Shuja ruled the great 
territories of Bengal and Orissa. Aurangzeb controlled the 
Deccan, while Murad Bakhsh governed Gujarat and the west. 
Thus the four princes held the semi-independent government of 
regions, each of which had been a powerful kingdom, and could 
supply its ruler with abundant cash and many thousands of armed 
mesn. The gigantic hoard of treasure stoted in the vaults of the 
Agra fort was to be at the disposal of the victor. 

All the princes i,')osscsscd the soldier’s virtue of personal valour, 
which was displayed conspicuously by both Aurangzeb and MurSd 
Bakhsh. Dara Siiikoli’s considerable natural abilities were 
neutralized by the violence of his tempef the intolerable 
arrogance of manner, which gained Mm hosts of enemies. Shuja, 
an a^eeable mail, with some skill as a general, was rendered in¬ 
effective by his love of pleasure, and his unreadiness to take 

. instant action at the decisive moment, MurSd Bakhsh was 
a, passionate, head^roug, tyrannical man, the bravest of the 
brave, but ffiuitkeh7 dissolute, and brainless. It is heedless to 
draw a format^etch of the character of Aurangzeb, whose con- 
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summate ability as an unscrupulous intri^er and cool politician 
is apparent on the face of the narrative. Although liis failures 
in Balkh and at Kandahar may be regarded as disparaging to his 
skill as a commander of armies, his imperturbable self-possession 
enabled him to emerge with success from most embarrassing 
tactical situations during the war of succession. Plis indomitable 
resolve to win the throne at any cost and by any means carried 
him t^otigh and gave hinr .viatory. 

, hostility. The unorthodoxy of Dara Shikoh was an 

impottfiit factor in the struggle. That prince, while continuing 
to conform to the Sunni and to be a professed Muslim of 

tlie PtanafI school, was deeply imbued with the heretical mysticism || 
of the Siffis. He also associated gladly with Plindu philosophers 1 i ■ 
and went so far as to take part hi producing a Persian version of I 
some of the Upanishads, which he declared to be a revelMion If 
earlier than the Korhii.^ He was so intimate with lOTKer Hilseo 
and other priests th&t he was believed by some persons to be 
within measurable distance of embracing „Christianity. That 
attitude towards Islam infuriated Aiirangzcb, wJio certainly was 
a devout Sunni Muslim, whatever judgement may be formed of 
his moral character. Pie regarded his eldest brother as a pestilent 
infidel, deserving of worse Sian death. Shuja, who professed the 
SHia faith, and MurM Baldish, who was reputed to be privately 
inclined to that form of religion, concurred with Aurangzeb in „ 
hostility to Dara Shikoh’s latitudinarian views, and were glad /) 
to help their own causes by appeals to religious fanaticism. The 
Rajputs were the principal support of Dara Shikoh, and if Jaswant 
Singh Marwar (Jodhpur) had not behaved with sharneless 
trea^k&y the eldest prince might have %von. 

^ftebeUion o^Aurangzeb, During the autumn of 1657 endless 
plotting andNdouhter-plotting went on. Shahjahan, whose health 
was partly restorejd, sought to secure ibe succession, of his first¬ 
born son, ahd^ Pb"prevent civil war if possible. Aurangzeb con¬ 
tinually temporized and endeavoured td shirk the responsibility 
of open rebesUipn. He was anxious to secure the fruits of his military 
successes in the Deccan, but failed in that design, and was con¬ 
strained to give his whole attention to the contest with his father 
and brothers in the north. Both Shuja and Murad Bakhsh forced 
his hand by assuming the imperial style and striking coins, each 
in his own name. Shuja was the first to enthrone himself, doing 
so at Rajmahal, then the capital of Bengal, ia tlie autumn of 1657, 
immediately on receipt of the news of his father’s dangerous 
illness. Murad Bakhsh took similar action at Ahmadabad, on 
December 5, in opposition to the advice of his ally, Aurangzeb, 
who preferred to move with extreme caution. At the end of 
October Aurangzeb took the prudent precaution of seizing all the 

1 For list of his works see ‘Dara Shikoh as an Author’ {J, P. ILS., 
vol. ii, pp. 21-38); and Blochmann in J, A» S. B., part 1, 1870, pp. 273-9, 

The spellings Shikoh and Shukoh are both legitimate, 
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ferries over the Narbada, and so concealing the progress of events 
in the Deccan from his father and eldest brother, while securing 
his own passage into Hindostan. Late in December Shahjahan 
sent peremptory orders recalling Mir Jumla to court. Aurangzeb 
countered that step by arresting his confederate and attaching 
his property. The circumstances indicate that probably Mir 
Jumla connived at his own arrest. Certainly he did not resent it, 
nor did he fail to continue to give his ally invaluable support when 
released. Aurangzeb had thus become a rebel, and could no longer 
continue his temporizing policy. Mir Jurnla’s fine park of artillery 
proved to be extremely useful. At the beginning of February 
1658 Aurangzeb began to exercise imperial ])rerogatives by grant¬ 
ing titles and making appointments to high odices. Ho crossed 
the Narbada on April 8 without opposition, and effected a junction 
with Murad’s army in Malwa, in the neighbourhood of Ujjain. At 
that time the agreement between Aurang^^tb and MurM Bakbsh, 
as solemnly recorded in writing, was to the effect that the empire 
should be divided, Murad Bakhsh receiving the Panjab, Kabul, 

Kaslurur, and Shid, while Au- 
rangzeb should take the rest. No 
>-■ ' , provision was m|i,dc for Shuja. A 

- \ little later Aurangzeb seems to 

i * ■ have pretended that he desired 

■ Murad Bakhsh to become sole 

emperor, but at the beginning of 
the war the policy of parLition 
had been accepted formally. 

Rupee of MurM Bakhsh. Battle of Dharmat, April 15,, 

1658, Shahjfilian experienced 
much difficulty in procuring generals to oppose j)rinoes of tJie 
blood-royal, especially inasmuch as he gave instructions that the 
lives of his rebel sons were to be spared if possible. The only 
prince available to lead an imperialist army at a distance was 
Dara Shikoh’s elder son, Sulaiman Shikoh, who was sent to %ht 
Shuja. Rj,j a Jaswant Singh of Marwar (Jodhpur) and K^sim , 
Khajiwere in(Iuced“TO*TOd^H of stopping AurangzSb^ 

anJ Murad Baldxsh. The hostile armies, approximately equal in 
numbers, met at Dhaxmat, fourteen miles SSW. of Ujjain, on 
April 15 (o.s.), 1658, with the result that the imperialists were 
utterly defeated. Tlieir disaster was due partly tb the evils of 
divided command and jealousy between the R^puts and the 
Miisalmfins, and partly to the bad choice of gr<nma made and the 
erroneous tactics pursued by the Raja. Kasim Khan did little 
to helj^Jlis master’s cause, and the gallant Rajptit clans suffered 
mo^^^f the pasualties. ! 

^Battle of ^anlugarli, May 29,1658. The rebel princes pressed i 
'^n, securing the passage of the Chambal over a neglected ford. ' 
Dara Shikoh led out from Agra a superior and powerful force, | 
which met the rebels at Samugarh or Sambhugarh, eight miles ' 
to the east of Agra Fort. The battle fought on May 29, in the 
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terrible beat of summer, was vigorously contested, and the Rajputs^ 
although injudiciously handled, again did honour to the traditions 
of their race. Equal valour was displayed by Aurangzeb and Murad 
Bakhsh, who risked their lives without hesitafldh: ydtihger 

prince received three wounds in "theTace and the howdah of his 
elephant bristled with arrows. When the imperialists had suffered 
severely, and Dara Shikoh’s elephant had become the mark of the 
enemy’s guns so that it was in imminent clanger of destruction, 
the heir ap})arerit was persuaded to come down and mount a horse. 
That action settl(‘cl thci fate of tJie bal.th^. His remaining troops 
broke when they saw tlic empty howdah, and Dara Shikoh fled 
to Agra with a few exhausted followers. His camp, guns, and all 
he possessed fell into the hands of the victors. Some accounts 
represent his ©feht, and especially his desccjht from the elephant, 
as being due to the treacherous advice of Khalllullah Khan, one 
of bis generals, but the tactical errors comniittcd hy the imperialist 
ecuninanders suilice to CT^plain thd" disaster. The battle really 
decided the war of siicccssi()n. All Ihe subsequent eflprts to retrieve 
the cause then lost, whether made by Dai’a Shikph himself, by 
his son, Sulaiiniin Shikoh, or bj" SJuija and Murad Bakhsh, were in 
vain. Aurangzeb provocl himself to be by far the ablest of the 
princes in every phase of the contest, which was not ended until 
two years later, in May 1660, when Shuja met his miserable 
fate. 

Fate qt Shahjah^ and Murad Bakhsh. Aurangzeb lost no 
time, June 8 he received the surrender of the Agra Fort with 
all its treasures, and mad.e his father a prisoner for life. Father 
and son never met again. Murad Bakhsh rashly attempted open 
opposition and was silly enough id" allow himself on June 25 to 
be inveigled into a manifest trap by his uiiscirupuloiis brother, 
while encamped at Rupnagar near Mathura. He \vas imprisoned 
first at vSa.lTmgarh, Dcllii, and then at Gwalior, where he w^s exe¬ 
cuted in December 1661. Aurangzeb, wiio, like Henry VIII of 
England, preferred to kill his victinis with all the forms of law 
when possible, instigated a son of Ali Naki, the dtvfan whom 
Murad Bakhsh had murdered in GtijarSt in 1657, to claim the 
price of blood under Koranic law. The prince, after trial by a 
Eazi, was duly declared* deserving of death and beheaded in his 

of Shuja and Prince Muhammad Sultan. Aurangzeb 
T^i&Lt through an informal ceremony of enthronement, equivalent 
to the coronation in European monarchies, on July 21, but refrained 
from inserting his name in the Tcliuiba bi ‘ bidding prayer ’, and from 
issuing coins. ITc devoted all his energies to the pursuit of Dara 
ShiTfoSr^ho was hunted through Delhi and Lahore as far as 
Multan by Aurangzeb, who was then, in September, obliged to 
turn back in order to meet the danger threatening him by reason 
of Shiija’s advance from Bengal, and the o^jerations of Dara 
Shikoh’s son, Sulaiman Shikoh. The latter had defeated Sliiija at 
Bahadurpur near Benares in February 1658, but was too far away 
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to be able to help his father in time. Shiija, who was strong in 
artillery, and had a large fleet of boats, recovered from his defeat, 
and during the autumn entertained high hopes of success. But 
on January 5, 1659, his army was routed at Khajwah in the 
Fatehpore District, by a superior force under Aurangzeb in person, 
and he never again had any real prospect of vanquishing his enemy. 
Mir Jumla pursued the prince unrelentingly with an army five¬ 
fold the strength of his ; and drove him across Bengal to Dacca 
and thence over the Arakan frontier in May 1660. He and all 
his family were slaughtered by the Arakanese, but the exact 
details were never ascertained, and false reports that Shuja still 
lived continued to be current for some years. 

Aurangzeb’s eldest son, Prince Muhammad Sultan, having 
quarrelled with Mir Jumla, had foolishly joined Shuja for a time 
and married his daughter. He paid the penalty by lifelong 
imprisonment and death by private executiotr or 1677. 

i'ate of the sons of Dara Shikoli. SulaimHn Shikoh, having 
forced to take refuge in the hills of Gariiwai in August 1658, 
"was received hospitably by the Raja of Srinagar in that principality, 
which must nol be confounded with the town of the same name m 
Kashmir. The Raja honourably kept faith with his hunted guest, 
but his son yielded to the pressure applied by the emperor, and 
betrayed the prince in December 1660. The young man, who was 
singularly handsome, was btought in.chains before his uncle, 
who solemnly promised that the prisoner would not be tortured 
by the slow poison of posta, or infusion of opium-poppy licads. 
The promise was shamelessly violated, and Sulaiinaii "Shikoli’s 
body and mind were gradually wrecked by the daily administration 
of the deadly draught in the" state prison at Gwalior. His jailers 
finished him oiT in May 1662. 

His younger brother, Sipilir Shikoh, was spared, and married 
a few years later to his cousin, the third daughter of Auxangzeb. 
The same treatment was accorded to the son of Murad Bakhsh, 
named Izid Bakhsh, who was married to the emperor’s fifth 
daughter. Aiirangzeb, while not shrinking from any severity 
deemed necessary to secure his throne, had uo taste for indiscrimi¬ 
nate, superfluous bloodshed; and, when he felt his power established 
beyond danger of dispute by the sons of his brothers, Was willing 
to allow the youths to live. His subsequent dangers came from 
the side of his own sons. . 


and defeat of Dara Shikoli. The sad story of D^ra 
^Hikoh remains to be completed. * We left him at MUltSjn in 
September 1657, when Aurangzeb turned back in ordeiT to dispose 
of Shuja, while his oflioers pursued Dara Shikoh with untiring 
energy. The prince, who ‘ seemed doomed never to succeed in 
any enterprise % fled down the course of the Indus with an ever- 
diminishing force, and would not make a stand even at the strong 
fortress of Bhakkar, where a faithful eunuch guarded his treasure 
and some of his ladies. At this point, acting under the influence 
of unjust suspicions, he dismissed Daud Kh§,n, one of his most 
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faithful followers. Baud, astonished to hear such an order, took 
an awful step to prove his fidelity. 

‘ He murdered the honourable ladies of his harem, in order to he free 
from anxiety about them; and then reported to Dara how he had “ com¬ 
posed his mind about certain objects which make men hesitate and shrink 
from desperate exertiomand fighting at such times of danger 
Even that horror did not eradicate suspicion from the mind of 
the prince. Baud Khan was constrained to quit his ungrateful 
master and enter the Service of AurangzSb, who welcomed him 
and raised him to high, office. 

Bara Shikoh forced his way with difiiculty through the Sihwan 
gorge, and so reached Tatta (Thathah). Briven thence he crossed 
the Indus delta and the terrible Rann, and so entered Cutch 
(Kachchh) #here he was kindly received. But he dared not stay, 
and pressed on into Kathiawar and Gujarat. At Ahmadabad he 
found a friend in the governor Shalinawaz Khan, who opened 
the gates of the city to him, and enabled him to occupy Surat. At 
that moment the unlucky prince, who had collected a considerable 
force, seemed to have 4 dhjahee of success. If he had adopted the 
advice of the counsellors who recommended 'retirement to the 
Beccan, he might have become a dangerous rival of his brother. 
Unfortunately, delusive hopes of alliance with Shuja and Jaswant 
Singh, the treacherous Raja of Marwar, tempted him to advance 
to Ajmer in reliance upon Bajput help. His programme was 
announced as being the release of Shahjahan, not the assumption 
of royalty by himself. Jaswant Singh had promised to bring his 
Rathors to the standard of the prince, but he yielded to the 
seductions and gold of Aurangzeb, and broke his plighted word. 

Bara Shikoh, when forced to fight, even without the expected 
Rathor contingent, made the best of his situation by entrenching 
himself in a strong, well-chosen position at the Pass of Beorai, 
to the south of Aj mer. The battle raged for three days, April 12-14, 
1659, and ended in the rout of the prince, whose position had been 
turned by a body of hill-men in the imperialist service. 

Be^dyal of the prince. The hapless Bara Shikoh now resumed 
hi^Hftfght. Speeding across Rajputana he again reached Cutch, 
once more traversed the waterless Rann, and entered Sind hoping 
to reach Kandahar, and so find an asylum in Persia. With extreme 
folly, and in opposition to urgent remonstrances, he placed himself 
in the power oi a faithless Afghan named Jiwan Khan, cliief of 
Badar, a place nine miles to the east of the Bolan Pass. The 
treacherous host promptly betrayed his guest on June 9. It is 
sorhe satisfaction to know that the traitor did not long enjoy the 
reward of his baseness. He and his retinue of about fourteen 
persons were stoned to death in a field near Sihrind by order of 
Aumn^eb. Manucci experienced ‘ great pleasure ’ at seeing the 
coi:l^es, and notes that the Muhammadans with him ‘ uttered 
a thousand curses’ over the body of Jiwan.Khan. The same 
author points out that Aurangzeb was careful to destroy every 
person who had laid hands on any member of the imperial family. 
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Death of Nadira Begam. The only excuse for the obstinate 
folly of Dara Shikoh on this occasion is to be found in the fact 
that he was not then in his right mind, by reason of the death 
of his cousin, Nadira Begam, the wife of his youth, and the mother 
of his sons, Throughout his dreadful journeyings, in heat, hunger, 
thirst, and every form of misery, that loving woman had borne 
her husband company. Her much tried strength failed as they 
approached Dadar, and when the prince threw himself on the 
hospitality of Jiwan Khan he cared little whether he lived or died. 
‘ Death was painted in his eyes. ... Everywhere he saw only 
destruction, and losing his senses became utterly heedless of his 
own alfairs.’ 

The Timurid princes, notwithstanding their polygamous habits 
and the freedom of their relations witJi wgnien, often showed a 
capacity for feeling the passion ()f ccmjugal hjvc in its utmost 
intensity. Akbar’s strange nature’doles hot seem to have been 
disturbed by any such deep passion. His attitude towards women 
was much like tlxat of Napoleon. But Jahangir, Shalijahan, Dara 
Shikoh, and even Aurangzeb knew what it meant to love a wife. 
A beautiful alburn in the India Office Library is a pathetic memorial 
of Dara Shikoh’s love. It bears the inscription in his handwriting : 
I * This album was presented to his nearest and dearest friend, the Lady 
\ Nadirah Begam, by Prince Muhammad DarS Shukoh, son of the Emperor 
|Shahjahan, in the year 1051’ ( = a, n. 1641-2).^ 

yfietrayal of Dara Shikoh. The rest of the tragic story is 
i4^<4oori told. The captive prince, with two daughters and his second 
son, Sipihr Shikoh, a boy of fourteen, was mad^ OyCr to Bahadur 
Khan, who brought the party to Delhi. Aurangzeb indulged his 
‘ spite by parading his brother, clad like a beggar-man, on the back 
of a small, dirty she-elephant through the streets of Delhi. The 
learned French physician, Frangois Bernier, witnessed the sad 
procession. 

* I took’, he writes, ‘ my station in one of the most conspicuous parts of 
the city, in the midst of the largest bazaar ; was mounted on a good horse, 
and accompanied by two servants and two intimate friends. From every 
quarter I heard piercing and distressing shrieks, for the Indian people have 
a very tender heart; men, women, and children Availing as if some mighty 
calamity had happened to themselves. Gion-kan (Jiwan Klian) rode near 
the wretched Dara ; and the abusive and indignant cries vociferated as the 
traitor moved along were absolutely deafening. I observed some Fakires 
and several poor people throw stojies at the infamous Pnian ; but not 
a single movement was made, no one offered to draw his sword with a view 
of delivering the beloved and compassionated Dara' 

execution. A council was held to determine the prisoner’s 
“^fate. His sister Roshan Rai (Eoshanara) clamoured for his blood 
and was supported inlt^-unnatural contention by'most of the 
counQillDxs* Bernier’s patrOn, Danishihand Khan, sCems to have 
been the only person who opposed the capital sentence. The court 

1 II. F. A.f p. 458, plates cxix, exx, exxi. 
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theologians readily humoured Aurangzeb’s liking for proceeding 
by legal forms, and passed sentence of death against Dara Shikoh, 
as being a heretic. A popular riot on August 30, directed against 
Jiwan Khan, the traitor, determined Aurangzeb no longer to 
delay the executionr. On the night of that day brutal murderers 
tore away Sipilir Shikoh from his father’s embrace, and^ after 
a violent struggle, beheaded Dara Shikoh. The corpse was again 
paraded through the city and buried without ceremony in a vault 
under the dome of Hiimayuu’s tomb. The head certainly was 
shown to Aurangzeb for ideiiLification, but happily we heed not 
believe the horrid stories concerning the emperor’s conduct Ithich 
are told by Mahucci only, and are not in any way confirmed by 
other authorities. According to Bernier, Aurangzeb ‘ shed tears % 
and said, ‘ At bad-hakht! AJx, wretched man I let this shocking 
sight no more offend my eyes, but take away the head, and 
let it be buried in lloumayon^s tomb The tears are hardly 
credible. 

Captivity and death of Sh^jahan. Shahjahan, meanwhile, 
continued to be closely confined in the Agra Fort, under the special 
care of a tyrannical eunuch, who frequently gratified the malice 
of his perverted nature by inflicting galling petty indignities 
upon the captive monarch. Except for such torturing humiliations 
and the continuance of strict confinement to the fort the prisoner 
was not physically ill-treated. His lascivious tastes were gratified 
by the provision of female attendants, and his daughter Jahanara 
was allowed to minister to her father. Shalijahto lived until 
January 22 (o.s.), 1666, when he died a natural death at the age 
of seventy-four. Towards the close of his life he became extremely 
devout, detaching himself from worldly affairs, and occupying his 
time with religious exercises. 

raad^acter of Shahjali^. Shahjahan has received from most 
mMern historians, and especially from Elphinstone, treatment 
unduly favourable. The magniflcenoe of his court, the extent and 
wealth of his empire, the comparative peace which was preserved 
during his reign, and the unique beauty of his arcliitectural master¬ 
piece, the Tab have combined to dazzle the vision of his modern 
biographers, most of whom have slurred over his many crimes 
and exaggerated such virtues as he possessed. As a son he failed 
in his duty, remaining in rebellion for years. He mercilessly 
exterminated his collateral male relations, beginning with his 
elder brother, Khusru, in order to clear his own path to the throne. 
As a father he displayed undue partiality for his first-born son, and 
showed little capacity for control over his family. The brightest 
feature in his character as a man is his intense love for Mumtaz 
l^hall, the mother of fourteen of his sixteem eld Probably 

he restrained his passions during her lifetime, but she died early 
in his reign (1631), and there is no doubt that during the remaining 
thirty-five years of his life he disgraced himself by gross lic^stti^us- 
nes|?,I In affairs of state he was cruel, treacherpusa Wd umcxupulpus, 
pel&ps not worse than most other limgs of his tune, hut certainly 
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not better.^ He had little skill as a railitary leader. The loss of 
Kandahar and the triple failure to recover that important position 
prove the inefficiency of the organization and command of his 
army. . 

■pile justice of Shahjahto. Flatterers have recorded the most 
V extravagant eulogies on his supposed justice, but examination 
of concrete facts does not warrant the panegyrics. Manucci, 
the Italian adventurer, who wrote an entertaining book of reminis¬ 
cences, ventured to assert that Shahjahan, in spite of his admitted 
lasciviousness, governed his kingdom ‘ most perfectly \Vlu;n 
the illustrations of the perfect government recorded by him are 

! studied* it appears that Shahjahan’s * Justice ’ was merely the 
savage, unfeeling ferocity of the ordinary Asiatic despot, exercised 
withbtit respect of persons and without the sliglitesb tincture 

Manucci witnessed the execution of 
Muhammad Said, the Kotwal or C'hicf 
Police Officer of either Agra or Delhi, for 
alleged bribery. The descrii)tion of the 
incident being short, may be quoted ver¬ 
bally : 

‘ He kept his eye on his officials, punishing 
them rigorously When they fell short in their 
duty. This was the reason that he kept at 
his court an official with several baskets full 
of poisonous snakes. He would order that 
in his presence they should be made to bite 
any official who had failed to administer Jus¬ 
tice, leaving the culprit lying in his presence 
SIT4HJAHAN till the breath left him. 

Thus he did, as I saw, to the cotual 
{Koiwdl) called Mahomed Said (Muhammad Sa‘id), who is the magis¬ 
trate. This man did not decide uprightly, and took bribes. There¬ 
fore an order was given that he should be bitten in one hand in his 
(Shahjahan’s) presence by a cobra capello, the most poisonous ^snake 
on earth. The official in charge of the snakes was asked how long the 
man could live. The official replied that he could not live more than an 
hour. The king remained seated until the Koiysdl,(expired. He then 
ordered that the body should He two days trf" front of his court-house. 
Others who had deserved death were ordered to be thrpwn to mad 
elephants, who tore tliem to pieces ’ (i. 197). . 

On'another occasion a favpurite jj^ye, who had been instructed 
not to give away betel to the eoUftiers, was seen to disobey the 
i order,,,. He was punisTied fey bejng beaten to death in the emperpr’s 
r Shahjahan, like ^his rathef, took a horrid pleasure in 

wftnessing the shocking punishments inflicted at his caprice. 
Thieyes, we are told, were never pgrdtodt.. 

Jftfdministration. The stupid f etocity exhibited by thue emperor 
Terry’s vigorous, but just condemnation may be quoted: ‘That 
murderer ... all laws of honesty,, otnature^, being by him ® down, 
trampled under foot, forgotten, and made void, to compass and gcin his 
moi^t unjust ends.’ Roe’s verdict has been quoted. 
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■was imitated by his provincial governors, who never dreamed of 
studying the causes of crime, being content to attempt its repression 
by a ])oIicy of indiscriminate massacre. When Peter Mundy, 
one of the most prosaic and matter-of-fact observers conceivable, 
travelled to and from Patna in the years 1G30 to 1633, early in 
the reign, he found the neighbourhood of Patna unsafe, because 
‘ this country, as all the*rest of India, swarms with rebels and 
thieves Multitudes of ckGr minars, or masonry pillars studded 
with the heads of alleged crimin¬ 
als, were found ‘commonly near 
to great cities \ Each mfnar con¬ 
tained from thirty to forty heads 
set in pla.ster. At a place in the 
<!awnpore District the traveller 
counted 200 such pillars. When 
he returned some months later 
00 more hud been added. The 260 
pillars in that small area recorded 
the massacre of at leh^t 8,000 
persons wiLliin a short time. 

Stat 0 of the country. Other 
travellers bear similar testimony 
to the misgovernment of the coun¬ 
try. Bernier, who travelled and 
resided in the empire at the close 
of Shtilijahan’s reign, and the 
earlier part of that of liis successor, 
was a highly trained observer, in 
the service of a great noble of the 
court, who was reputed the most 
learned man of Asia. Bernier, while 
deeply interested as a student in 
what he saw, was free from per¬ 
sonal bias for or against either 
Siuihjahan or Aurangzeb. While 
admitting the moral wickedness 
of AurangzSb’s measures taken to 

win the throne, the author adds with uncommon impartiality the 
remark: 

I ‘ Yet even those who may maintain that the circumstances of country, 

«birth, and education afford no palliation of the conduct pursued by . 
Aureng-Zebe, must admit that this Prince is endowed with a versa- 
-tile and rare genius, that he is a consummate statesman, and a great 
King.’ 

testimony of the man who could write in that spirit cannot 
be brushed aside as an exaggeration recorded by a hostile European 
witness. He speaks of the actual state of the country at the most 
brilliant period of Mogul rule, when the dynasty was fully estab¬ 
lished, rich beyond compare, and undisturbed by foreign aggression. 
His pessimistic observations appear to apply specially to the upper 

p3 
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provinces. The fertility and commerce of Bengal excited his 
enthwsiavStic admiration. 

JB'ernier’s gloomy impressions. The traveller’s gloomy 
\ J^pressions are illustrated by the following passages. Having 
spoken of the despotic tyranny^ of local governors, he declares 
that it was 


* often so excessive as to deprive the i)C!i.sanL and arlisan of the necessaries 
of life, and leava.tlrem to die of misery and'exhausLi()n - --;i tyranny owing 
to which those wretched people either have no children at all, or have them 
only to endure the agonies of starvation, and to die at a tender age— 
a tyfanny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil from his wretcdied 
home to some neighbouring state, in hopes of finding milder treatment, 
or to the army, where he becomes the servant of some trooper. As the 
ground is seldom tilled otherwise than by compulsion, and us no )>erson 
IS found willing and able to repair the ditches and canals for the conveyance 
of water, it happens that the whole and a 

great part rendered nnprnrlnetive from the want of irrigation. 1’hc houses, 
too, are left in a dlliipidof.cd eondi!isni, there lu-isn: few )»eepl(“ who will 
either build m'.w t)in;s, or repair those whieh arc minliiiiiLr ■hiwii ’ (p. 220). 

‘The eounirv is niiue.i l)V tlu: neees-^ilA' of (lei'rijyiag ilu- enormous 


charges retpnred h) m-iintiiin I lie splendour of a iinnKWouh ceinrl , and to 
pay a hirgt^ army m:iiii!a|n(;d lor flic, purpose of iu-eping Ihir jicople in 
subjection. Xo ;id(Mpial.-.' id: n eaii h(:. conveyed of the sufSe-rings of that 
peopMr The cudgel and the whi[> eompid them to ineissant labour for the 
benefit of others ; nnd driven lo df>|)air hy 'eviu-y kind of ernel l.req;tment, 
their'ifevdit or their flight is only [3r(;venl;ed by Ihe presence of a. military 

^Iius do ruin and desolation overspread the land ’ (p. 2BX). 

‘ A Persian, in speaking of these greedy Governors, Timariots 
dars], and Farmers of Revenue, aptly describes them as men wlio extract 


oil put.ol^and. No income appears adequate to maintain them, with their 
crowds of hatpies—women, children, and slaves ’ (p. 2B0). 


Similar ruin and tyranny had been the fate of the DeeCan during 
the years from 1644 to 1653, in the interval between the first and 
the second viceroyalty of Aurangzeb. When one pitiless governor 
of th^^time, Khan-i Dauran, died, his death was hailed as a divine 
delhwance. 

^yBernier praises Bengal. When the traveller visited Bengal, 
""which had been long ruled almost as an independent kingdom by 
Prince Shuja, and did not need irrigation, his impressions were 
totally different. He found supplies plentiful and remarkably 
cheap. The trade of the country rice, sugar, cotton fabrics, 
s^Tks,^sall;petrc, opium, and many other commodities was astonish¬ 
ing in its extent. ^ In a word,’ lie says, ‘ Bengal abounds with every 
necessairy of life ’ (pp. 438 foil.). He (piotes ‘ a proverb in common 
use"i:M5flfWe Portuguese, English, and Dutch, that the Kingdom 
of Bengale has a hundred gates open for entrance, but not one for 
dep;^ture’. 

, dlimax of the Mogul empire. Wl^atever be the view taken 
df the personal character of Shahjahan or the efficiency of his 
administration, it can hardly be disputed that his reign marks the 
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climax of the dynasty and empire. During the space of 

thirty "years (1C28-5S) tJic authority of the emperor was not 
seriously challenged, and the realm was never invaded by any 
foreign foe. Although the loss of Kaudahar. and the failure of three 
attenipts to retake it proved military inellici(3ucy and encouraged 
Persian pride, those events had little effect on India, wlierc the 
strength of "the army amply sufficed to uphold the imperial system. It 
is true that Shahjahan’s son, Aurangzeb Alamgir, largely extended 
the southern frontier of the empire during the first thirty years of 
his rei<;n ; hut it is also true that Jong i>efore the annexation of 
the sultanates in the Deccan tJie Maralha.s Jiad searched out the 
weak places in the imperial armour, and the erroneous policy of 
the sovereign had uud(ir ini nod tlie fouiKlatioiis of his throne. T^he 
empire, whiclfitad suffered severely from the prolonged wars of 
succession, may be regarded as declining throughout the whole 
reign of Aurangzeb, noLwitlistaiuling liis conqiicsts in the sottth. 

Art. In the realm of architecture and other forms of art it is 
un(|uestionable that the works of the highest quality in the Mogul 
period belonged to the r^eign of Shahjahari'. 'TIkj an A mang/eb | 
cared for none of those' thiiijgs. His buildings are insignificant, | 
with one or two exceptlonSr and .tli^ »dc and jiainLings of j 

his time show deterioration on the whole. Many of Sliahjahan's 
artists surviverl into the reign of his son, and some of their pro¬ 
ductions executed during that reign are not distinguishable from 
earlier works ; but, generally speaking, the atmosphere of Aiirang- p. 
zeb’s Qonrt was unfavourable to the arts. ** 

Iirdo-Persian architecture. The Indo-Pexsian architecture 
Akbar and JjihangTr. beginning with the noble mausoleum of 
.lliimayuu, and iueludiiig BMhpur-Srkrl, Sikandara, the tomb 
of Itimfulu-d (laula (H)28), and many dignified buildings at 
L ahore and other places, has great jnerits. It is generally more 
massive and virile than that of but the world is agreed 

in with its femmm e gra ce, to all its predecessors 

or successors, * ... 

It is impossible to give cither descriptions or criticisms of par¬ 
ticular buildings in this book. Generally speaking it may be said 
that the edifices of Shahjahan are chara^feg^riMd..h3r.d^g§^^ 
than by strength, and by the lavish iise of oxT.rii.(n:dinari[y costly 
decQxation. Marble \vas preferred to the feel sandstone fu\u')ured 
by Aldiaf and Jahangir. The dainty pietra dura mlay, borrowed 
from Florence, and executed in semi-precious stones regardless 
of expense, was largely substituted for the simpler white marble 
mosaic or the sandstone carving of the earlier reigns. 

The Hindu features so prominent m and 

never wholly discarded, 
new city of DelhilSWd Shahjahanabad, with its gorgeous 
palace, was occupied by the court in 1648 some ten years after the 
beginning of the works. The Taj, begun in 1632, was completed 
with all its appurtenances nearly twenty-two years later, in 1653 ; 
but the central mausoleum was ready in 1643. The lovely Pearl 
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Mosque (Moti M^sjid) at; Agra was finislied in 1653, the year 
wlxfch saw the completion of the accessories of the Taj. The middle 
of the seventeenth century, therefore, may be taken as the date 
at which tndo-Persian arclutecture attained the summit of excel¬ 
lence. . 

^ JpHiS^dwing and painting'. The arts of drawin" and painting 
i&6fied their highest point at the same time. The somewhat 
crude imitations of Persian work current in Akbar’s days had gone 
out of fashion. The artists of Shahjahan'^ allowed themselves to 
be largely influenced both by the old Hindu tradition and by study 
of European pictures. Aceidain amount of shading was introduced, 
and a subdued scale of colour was f)r(;!'(‘rred. Many of the artists 
were endowed with unsurpassed kcenm*>*s of vision and steadiness 
of hand. Some were able to use 
with success a consisting of 

a single squirrcT.^ hair, 'fhe i>or- 
traits of bhahjahan’s time, which 
arc free from the stiffness common 
in the preceding and succeeding 
ages, are wonderfully life-hke and 
often perfectly charming. 
xJHxndu architecture. Theerec- Itiipee of Shahjalian. 

tion of new Hindu temples, fre¬ 
quently of immense size and cost, was freely permitted, or even 
encouraged, by both Akbar and Jahangir. For instance, Raja 
Blr Singh, the murderer of Abu-1 Fazl, was allowed to spend 33 
lakhs of rupees (==£371,250 at 2s. 3d.) on the Kesgva deva temipr 
at Mathura, 'one of (he mo.d sumptuous rdifiocs in. all India’. 
Aurangzeh destroycc! I:h(t l>iiilding ul.lcriy in 1660, iiad mpl^ced it 
by a mosque. In 1032 ShTilijahau had |)roliil)il.cd the erection 
of riew^ri^les. No important Hindu building, religious or secular, 
dates from his reign, so far as I am aware. 

Literature. The most valuable part of the literature written 
in PeMan continued to be the historical. Among the many works 
noticed by Elliot and Dowson or Sarkar the Badshah-ndma of 
Abdu-1 Hamid and the Munfakhabu4 Luhah of Kliafi Khan 
(Muhammad Hashim of Khwaf D may be mentioned specially. 

None of the numerous Hindi poets can compare with TMf,.,, 
Das in influence or importance. The most eminent is l^arl EaJ, 
the ingenious author of the Sami, completed in 1662* 

^ That is the real meaning of ‘ Khali ’• KliwM is in Khurasan. 
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CHRONOLOGY (o.s.) 

Reign of Sh&hjdhdn 
Death of Jahangir . . . . , 

Enthronement of Shahjahan 
Famine in Gujarat and Decean . 

Destruction of Khan Jahan Lodi . 

Death of Mumtaz Mahall .... 
Siege of HOgli, June 24^SJpt. 24 . 

Destruction of new Hindu temples 
End of the kipgdom of Ahmadnagar . 

Treaties with G^olkonda and Bijapur 
Aurangzeb appointed viceroy of Deccan 
Marriages of Aurangzeb and Data Shikoh 
Acquisition of Kandahar .... 
Grant of site of Madras to Mr. Day 


Sunday, Oct. 28, 1027 
. Feb. 1628 
1680-2 
. lOBl 
. June 17, 1681 
. 1682 
* 1082 
. 1082 
. 1086 
. July 108(i 
. 1087 
, 1688 

. . . 1681) 


Accident to Princess JahanarS,, and temporary disgrace of Aurangzgb 1044 
Campaign in Badakhshan and Balkh • • * . . 1045-7 

Transfer of capital from Agra to Delhi (Shah j.ihanilbad) . . 1048 

Kandahar taken by Persians ; first siegr: l)y Aurang/i-l) . . 1049 

Second siege of Kandahar by Aurangzeb ..... 1052 

Third siege of Kandahar by DarH Shikoh ..... 1658 

Aurangzeb reappointed to Deccan ...... 1658 

Demolition of walls of ChitSr ....... 1654 

Murshid Kuli Khan appointed Dlwan of the Deccan ; siege of Gob 
kpnda by Aurangzeb ; death of Sadullah Khun and appointment 
of Mir Junda death of Muhammad Adil 

Shah of Bijapur . , . ^ .1656 

Invasion of Bijapur ....... March 1057 

War of Succession 

Illness of Shahjahan . . . . . . ' . September 1057 

^ Battle of Bahadurpur, defeat of Shiija . . . Fc})ruary 1058 

. .Battle of Dliarn]Lat, defeat of Jaswant Singh . . April 15, 1658 

,^ Battle of SamQgarh, defeat of Dara Shikoh . . . May 29, 1058 

" Captivity of Shahjahan and Murad Bakhsh v' . . . June 1058 

Informal enthronement of Aurangzeb .... July 21, 1658 
Battle of Khajwah, defeat of Shuja . January 5, 1059 

Battle of Deorai, defeat of Dar§, Shikoh ,, . . April 12-14, 1659 

Formal enthronement of Aurangzeb . . June 1659^ 

Execution of Dara Shikoh . . . , . , August 1659 

Death of Shuja.May 1660 

Betrayal of Sulaiman Shikoh ...... Dec. 1660 

Authorities 


. September 
. Fc})ruary 
. April 15, 
May 29, 
. . June 

. July 21, 

. January 5, 
April 12-14, 
. June 
. August 
, . May 

. . Dec. 


1057 

1058 
1658 
1058 

1058 

1658 

1059 
1059 / 
165Ch/ 

1659 

1660 
1660 


The events, as viewed in relation to the biography of Aurangzeb, are 
discussed critically by Professor Jadunath Sarkar in Uistory of Aurang- 
zebf vdls, i, ii (Calcutta, 1912). For translations of the leading Persian 
authorities see E, <& D., vol. vii. The European aulhorilics used include 
the travels of Bernier (transl. and ed. Constable and V, A. Smith, Oxford 
University Press, 1914); Olearius, transl. Davies (London, 1669); 
Manucci, transl. and ed. Irvine (London, Murray, 1907,1908); Manrique, 
Hinerario (in Spanish, Roma, 1649); Mundy, ed. Temple, vol. ii (Hakjuyt 
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Society, 1914); and Tavernier, transl. and ed. V. Ball (London, MacmiUan, 
1889). 

The following works also have been consulted: de Laet, Be Imperio 
Magni Mogolis, sive India Vera, including the * Fragmenium Hisioriae 
Indicae ’ by President van den Broecke (Kizevir, 1631, two impressions); 
Growse, Mathura^ (Allahabad, 1883); Hosten, ‘A Week at the Bandel 
Convent, ir and Present, vol. x (Calcutta); Journal of 

the Panjdb //. / ■./ ^ ■ ;; ■/, P. IL S., Lahore and Calcutta) ; and Sir C. 

Lyall’s ai-: ■ ir'u.r: I s.' ’ in EncycL 

The art of the reign is discussed in JL F. A, The coins are described in 
the oHicial catalogues of the B. M., I. M., and Lahore (Punjab) Museum, 
as well as in other publications. 

The published inscriptions are listed in Horowitz, Epigraphia Indo^ 
Moskmica (Calcutta, 1912), 


CHAPTER 6 

Aurangzeb Alamgir (1659-1707). 

V, Second enthronement of Aurangzeb. The fate of Aurangzeb’s 
father, broilers, and nephews has been related in the last preceding 
chapter, although some of the events took place in 1659 and 1600, 
after his formal assumption of the imperial dignity and titles. 
He re-entered Delhi in May 1659 and was enthroned for the second 
time in June with complete ceremoniaL His name was then 
read in the khutbah, and coins were issued with his superscription 
{a.h, 1069). He assumed the title of Alamgir, by which he is 
usually designated in the writings of MuhamuuKlan authors. His 
earlier title of Aurnnezeb being more familiar to European readers 
has been : ■ ::.i:.i :».)'• work. 

The new sovereign at once showed his respect for Muslim usage 
by discontinuing the Ilahi era of Akbar, and reverting completely 
to the Muhammadan lunar cadendar, notwithstanding its incon¬ 
veniences in practice. 

. ^ Nominal remission of taxes. Like many other newly 
installed rulers he sought the goodwill of his subjects by abolishing 
oppl'cssive imposts, which were especially vexatious at the time 
by reason of a famine of intense severity.^ He remitted, nearly 
ciglity taxes and cesses of various kijads, and issixed~stncF orders 
prohfbiTIng their collection. But the' leading historian of the reign 
records distinctly tJiat, witJi one or two exceptions, ‘ tho^xnyaii 
prohibition had no effect’, and the local ofBcers continued to collect j 
for their o\vn ..bciielit nearly all the prohibited’ taxes,. In fact, 1 
when Khafl Khjin wrote in the reigri of Muhammad Shah, the 
local officers and landholders used to exact more than ever by way 
of trans^jiulifia, so that goods in transit often had to pay more 
than (ioume their cost price. . ' . 

Mfr Juml^’^'wiSr'W Aurangzeb’s success 

^ See Tod, i. 310, for a vivid description of the horrors of the famine as 
experienced in Me war in Samvat 1717= a. d. 1660-1. 
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agaiast his rivals had been due in large measure to hiss alliance 
with Mir Jumla. After his accession that ollicer did furthp good 
service by hunting down Shuia and bringing him to his miserable 
end. The emperorwas glad to keep Mir Jumla in Bengal as governor* 
at a distance from the capital. A raid by the Ahdins ol Assam^ 
who captured twenty guns from the commandant of Gauhati, 
tempted the governor to plunge into the Assamese wilds and dream 

of an attack on China. 
He penetrated the dillicult 
country as far as Ghargaoii 
on the Brahmaputra, but 
was driven back by lieavy 
rain and the lack of sup¬ 
plies. His experiences dur¬ 
ing the retreat were similar 
to those of his early prede¬ 
cessor, Muhammad KhiljT, 
son of Bakiityar, in 1205, 
and resulted iii the almost 
complete destruction of tlie 
invading army, altliough 
the invaderS(‘(:iin'd a l.realy 
on nbfhihally favourable 
terms. Aurangzeb was not 
scirrv when his too powerful 
subjeet died in 1663 fVom 
the'effects of the hardships 
of the campaign. Mir 
Jumla is highly praised for 
the luimaniiy jind justice 
wliich lie (ii^plMyed in the 
conduct of the operations. - 
-^Shayista Khan in Ben- 
'gal. Mir Jumla was suc¬ 
ceeded in the governnient 
of Bengal by Aurangzeb’s 
maternal uncle, SjiiyiHta 
Khan, who was transferred 
from the Deccan in consequence of the events to be related pre¬ 
sently. Shayista Khan continued to govern Bengal for about 
thirty years (excepting an interval of less than three years, from 
1677 to 1680), and died at Agra in 1694, wiien over ninety years 
of age. Early in his rule he cleared out the Portuguese pirates 
who infested the waterways of the Brahmaputra delta, and com¬ 
pelled the king of Arakan to cede the Chitta^ng (Chatgaon) 
district (1666). 

Visit to Kaslimir. Aurangzeb became seriously ill in the sum¬ 
mer of 1664 and went in the following cold weathq]^ to Kashmir in. 
order to restore his health, but he never revisited that country, 
which he disliked. Bernier,- who was in the ser\dce of a learned 
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noble with the title Danishmand Khan, accompanied the emperor 
on the march, and arrived in the ‘ paradise of the Indies ’ early 
in 1665. He has recorded an admirable description of the incidents 
of the march and the objects of interest in the valley.^ The journey 
was performed very slowly, the huge camp being detained for more 
than two months at Lahore in order to await the melting of the 
snow on the mountains of Kashmir. The travelling was extremely 
uncomfortable, and the passage of the Chinab river in particular 
was a scene of confusion and danger. A horrid accident occurred 
in the Pir Panjal Pass, when one of the elephants carrying the 
ladies stepped back and forced the animals behind him over the 
precipice, to the number of fifteen. Only three or four of the 
women were killed. Some of the elephants were observed to be 
still alive two days later. 

Respite of the Deccan. In 1657, when the serious illness of 
Shahjahan became known, Aurangzeb, who was then Viceroy of 
the Deccan, was witliiir measurable distance, of effecting the 
destruction of the sultanates of Bijapur and Golkonda, which he 
ardexitly desired. The ensuing war of succession gave those much 
harried states a respite and enabled them to prolong their exist¬ 
ence for nearly thirty years. But, meantime, Bijapur suffered 
many losses from the operations of Sivaji, a young Maratha chief¬ 
tain, son of Shahji Bhonsle, originally an officer of the Ahmadnagar 
State, who had transferred his services to Bijapur, a few years 
before the Nizam Shahi kingdom was annexed to the empire. 

Early*^ife of Sivaji. Sivaji, who was born in 1627, began 
operations in a small way as a robber chief in Bijapur territory, 
while still a boy, and took his own line, without consulting his 
father, in whose jdgir the irregular proceedings took place. Shahji, 
however, who could not escape suspicion of having abetted his 
unruly son, suffered in consequence four years’ confinement at 
Bijapur, and was in imminent danger of losing his life. The young 
adventurer, when only nineteen years of age,^ made his first impor¬ 
tant advance by gaining possession of a hill-fort tiarhed Torna, 
about twenty in lies to the south-west of Poona. He gathered 
round him the men of the hills in the Western GhMs called Mawalis, 
who are described as an ‘ uncouth, backward, and stupid race 
But, however mentally defective they niight be, they were well 
adapted to serve Sivajfs purposes, because they were hardy, 
brave, and intensely devoted to Lheir ncAY leader. They knew 

1 The dates are conclusively fixed in detail by Bernier in his letters to 

M. de Merveilles, the first being dated December 14, 1664, probably in 

N, 8 . He marched on the night of that day (ed. Constable and V. A. 
Smith, 1914, p. 850). Irvine (Ind, Ant,, 1911, P- 76) errcmeously gives the 
date of Aurangzeb’sr^ illness as from May to August 1602, and that of the 
visit to Kashmir as extending from December 1662 to October 1663. 
The error of two years committed by a writer so careful as Irvine is instriic^ 
tive, especially as it occurs in an essay designed to settle the obscure 
chronology of the reign. Lane-Poole gives the .correct date. Sarkar (iii. 12) 
adopts the wrong date 1662, and makes no reference to Bernier. 
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every path and rock in their .native wilds and could pit their know¬ 
ledge of woodcraft against the military training of their Muslim 
enemies. Their ability to climb cliffs like monkeys specially fitted 
them for success in a war which was mainly devoted to the capture 
of the steeply scarped hill-forts so numerous in their country. 
Fort after fort yielded to the young chieftain, who built other 
r.'T his own account. He next turned his attention 


to lliv K • ilvj,!'. the rich strip of broken ground between the crest 
.. . , of the mountains and the sea. One 



of Ills officers gained possession of 
the important town of Kalyan in 
that region. In 1655 Sivaji com¬ 
mitted an aljrocious crime by direct- 
j ing the treacherous murder of the 
’ Raja of J§olI, who had refused to 
joi^hlm in rebellion. 
y/Muxder and defeat of Afzal 
^^HEChan. The Bljapur authorities, 
being otherwise occupied, had not 
paid mucli attembion so far to the 
operations of Sivaji. But, in 105$, 
while Aurangzeb was still busy 
I securing his throne, they thought 
• that the time had come to suppress 
the audacious rebel* An imposing 
< army, tiiimbcring about ten thou- 
SIVAJI. sand men and equipped wiHl moun¬ 

tain guns, was organized and dis- 
patclied under the command of Afzal Khan, a brave and experienced 
officer. Sivaji, not being capable of meeting his foe in the held, 
opened negotiations, and a Brahman envoy was sent by the Mtisah 
man general to his adversary. The envoy plaj^ed the traitor, per¬ 
mitting his sympathies as a Hindu to outweigh his duty to his 
master. The Brahman and Sivaji so arranged a plot to inveigle 
Afzal Khan into an interview at which he could be killed with 


little risk to the Maratha. Afzal Khan fell into the trap readily, 
and, accompanied only by a single Sayyid officer, advanced close 
to Partabgarh and met SiVajT, who also had but one companion, 
TanajT Malusre. The Maratha professed the most alijcct sub¬ 
mission and threw himself weeping at the generaPs feet. When 
Afzal Khan stooped to raise Iiirn and embrace him in the customary 
manner, Sivaji wounded him in the belly with a horrid weapon 
called ‘ tiger’s claw which he held hidden in his left hand, and 
followed up tbe blow by a stab from a dagger concealed in his 
sleeve. The treacherous attack succeeded perfectly, and the Mar§,- 
thSs ambushed in the surrounding jungles destroyed Afzal Khan’s 
army. Among the immense.amount of spoil taken four thousand 
good horses were specially welcome.^ 


^ For the details X follow Maiikar, The Life and Exploits of Sivaji^ 2nd 
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SitSyista IQian. BIjapur never succeeded in retrieving the 
disaster, and Sivaji was left free to turn his arms against the more 
formidable Mogul power. In 1660 Aurangzeb, although still 
much occupied personally in the north, found it necessary to send 
Shayista Khan, his maternal uncle, to the Deccan. The new com¬ 
mander did not know how to deal with his wily foe. Every day 
and on every march, we are told, the hill-men fell upon his baggage 
and carried off whatever they could secure. Shayista Khan 
retired to Poona for the rainy season, taking precautions which he 
fondly imagined were sufficient to secure him from attack. But 
the cunning Maratha was too much for him. Sivaji himself, 
attended by a few trustjr followers, managed by means of clever 
stratagems to penetrate into the lodging of Shayista Khan, who 
narrowly escaped death and was thankful to get off with the loss 
of three lingers and of his son. Tbc humiliated general was obliged 
to ask for his recall. His request was granted, and he was posted 
to Bengal, as already stated. 

JE^ince Muazzam and Baja Jai Singh, Aurangzeb replaced 
Kim by his own son, Prince Muazzam, with whom was associated 
in the command Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur, who was supposed to 
be a suitable person to deal with a Hindu enemy. But the new 
generals were as helpless as their predecessor had been, and were 
unable even to protect the rich port of Surat, which was plundered 
at the beginning of 1664 with ruthless cruelty. The Raja, who had 
always maintained more or less friendly relations with Sivaji, 
persuaded him to surrender to the imperial authority in 1665. 
The Maratha went to court under Jai Singh’s protection and was 
received by Aurangzeb at Agra, but refused to comply with the 
rules of etiquette, and resented beiiig treated merely as ‘ a com¬ 
mander {'M(mw!bddr) of 5,000 instead of as a sovereign prince. 
He was, consequently, kept under siirveillahce, from winch he 
managed to escape with the connivance of Ram Singh, a son of 
Jai Singh, returning in safety to his own country in December 
166,6, afer many adventures. His absence had last^id htae months.^ 

Raja Jai Singh died in 1667, while still in the Deccan, having 
been poisoned by his son, Kirat Singh, probably at the instigation 
of Aurangzeb, who publicly rejoiced at the news of the Raja’s 
death. He felt that the decease of his leading Hindu officer gave 
him greater liberty in his policy of persecution. He availed 
himself of the liberty so gained by destroying the gigantic temple at 
MathurJ,,., 

ed., Bombay, 1886 ; a valuable little book, now almost unprocurable; 
and also Grant Duff. 

^ According to some authorities Am’onYrzeh received Sivaji at Delhi, 
but Agra certainly is correct. The Tm,' '*-• vA MS. in the I. O., as 

1 learn from an unpublished essay by Mr. Zahiru-d din Paruki, states 
that Sivaji displayed extreme conceit, refused to make obeisance, struck 
the chamberlain, and actually sat down in the imperial presence. Other 
accounts of the incident exist. Sivaji certainly considered himself to have 
been insulted at the audience. 
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Prince Muazzam and Raja Jaswant Singli; The replace¬ 
ment of Jai Singh by Raja Jaswant Singh of Marwar (Jodhpur), 
who had served previously in the Deccan, did not effect any im- 
provemenb in the situation of the imperialists. Both the Raja 
and his colleague Prince Muazzam accepted large sums of money 
from Sivaji and deliberately abstained from effective operations. 
They even persuaded Anranirzeh to grant Sivaji the title of Raja 
in 166TJ The MunTl.Iia |)ou'iU’ continued to increase steadily, 
and the newly app.iinlcd Biija was left at liberty to devote tlie 
years 1668 and cliielly to the organization of the internal 

arrangementB of his Government* In 1670 active hostilities were 
resumed, and in December of that year SivajFs olficers exacted 
frotn the local authorities of certain j)laces in Khandesh written 
promises to pay to Sivaji or his deputies one-fourth of the yearly 
revenue due to Government. 

^ Regular receipts were promised on tlie part of vSivUjl, which shouhl not 
only exempt them from ])illage, f)ut ensure them protectam. Hence we 
may date the lirsb imposition of Maratiift chaiUk on a province immediately 
, , subject to the Moguls.’ “ 

That scandalous submission to blackmail is concluKive j)roof of 
the feebleness of Aurangzeb’s Government even early in his reign. 
His adininistriition, in truth, never was successful at any date 
during the half-ccntury of his rule. In October of the same year 
Sivaji had again plundered the city of Surat in 

a leisurely fashion, but was not able to damage the EuroTk^an 

Jat rebellions. Grave disorders occurred close to the capital. 
WlJarly in 1669 the Jat peasantry of the Mathura District 
under the leadership of a man named l5o1ktidar “and killed the 
imperial faujddr or commandant, a zealous Musalman, who had 
been in the service of Shahjahan. A big battle ensued in which 
the rebels lost five thousand and the imx)eriali.sts four thousand 
mejj. Severe measures restored quiet in the fbHowing year, but 
the trouble was renewed in 1681 and again in 1688, from which 
date it continued to the end of the reign We have seen how in 
1691 the rebels inflicted the gravest possible affront oiv their 
enemy the emperor by plundering the sepulchre of his ancestor 
Akbar arid burning his bones. When such scenes could occur 
1 close to Agra it is no wonder tliat the control of the Government 
over the Deccan frrovinees was feeble in the extreme. 

^/^atnami insurrection. Tn this connexion mention may be 
i«^,/Tnade of an insurrection by the members of a Hindu sect called 
Satnami which occurred in the fifteenth year of the reign, a.d, 
1672.^ The sectarians are described by Khafi Khan as * a gang 
of bloody miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, 

1 Grant Duff, ed. 1826, i. 220. a Duff, ibid;, p. 249. 

® Professor J. Sarkar in Modern Heviexv, April 1916, pp. B8S~92. 

* Elphinstone gives the name erroneously as Satnarami, and in the 
margin of ed. 5 the date is stated wrongly as 1676. The term saindml 
means ‘ devotees of the true Name sciL (3od. 
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tatmers, aud other ignoble beings who had tlieir head-quarters 
at the town of Narnaiil, now in the Patiala State. The insurgents, 
who numbered about 5,000, took possession of Narnaul, and being 
persuaded that they were proof against human weapons fought 
with desperation. After some time tliey were defeated with great 
slaugliter, low escaping the sword. The losses of the imperialist 
troops also were considerable, in spite of the charms consisting 
of extracts from the Koran which the emperor wrote out with his 
own hand and caused to be allixed to the standards of his officers, 

. ^Afghans and Sikhs. Nearly at the same time the imperial 
troops were engaged in difficult operations against the Afghan 
tribes, in the course of wliich the advantage usually lay with the 
tribes. Tegh Bahadur, the ninth SIkli gunq was executed in 1675 
because he refused to accept’Islam. The famous prophecy attri¬ 
buted to him will be ipioted iu tlie next cha])ter. 

Coronation of Sivaji. Continued success emboldened Sivaji 
to claim for himself a dignity more exalted than the rank of a ' 
titular Raja conferred at the })leasure of Aurangzeb. He aspired 
to the position of an independent king ruling in his own right, and 
not in virtue' of 'dTrlcgM'tion by a suzerain. In pursuance of his 
ambition he took his seat on the throne at his fortress of Raigarh 
in June IQT^ jvith all possible solemnity, and established a new era 
dating from liis enthronement. Mr. Henry Oxinden, who had 
been sent from Bombay to negotiate a commercial treaty with the 
happened to be present at the festivities, of which he 
recorded an account.^ 

Southern conquests of Sivaji. In Sivaji planned and 

began to execute oiicrritirms. described by Grant Duff as ‘ the 
most important (;xj)( clil:ioii or his life His design was to recover 
the southern jdgtrs which had been held under the Bijapur Govern¬ 
ment by his father and were still partly in the hands of Sivajfs 
younger brother, Vyankaji (Venkajee). Sivaji, at the head of a 
powerful force, visited Golkonda (Hyderabad), where he succeeded 
in inducing the Sultan to become his ally and lend him a train 
r of artinery. Proceeding south he took the strpng^pjrtresj^ 

Jinji (Giiigcc) in South Arcot, with Vellore and other important 
places, compelling lusliTother to siirrendp^^a half-share in the 
Tanjore principality. On his way home Sivaji c aj)tUTe cl Behary, 
and a little later entered into alliance with his old enemy RiFHmtan 
of Bijapur, thereby relieving the pressure exercLsed on the kingdom 
by the Mogul armies. The success of the Maratha leader had been 
secured in large measure ])y. Auran^*cTrs' entanglemcht*' in the I 
hostilities with the Alglmp. tribes, on .the norlh-western frontier, 
which lasted until 1678, when peace was. arranged. 

Sarkar remarks with justice that 

* ruinous as the Afghan war was to imperial finances, its political effect 
was even more harmful. It made the employment of Afghans in the 

i ^ Grant Duff, i. 26S. OxindeiPs narrative is inserted in Fryer’s boc^, 

I A New Account^ &c., vol. i, pp. 198-210. 
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ensuing Rajput war impossible, though Afghans were just the class of 
soldiers wlio could have won victory for tlie imperialists in that rugged 
and barren country [Rajputana], Moreover, it relieved the pressure on 
Shivaji by draining the Deccan of the best Mughal troops for service on the ; 
N,W. frontier.’ 

Death of Sivaji. The victorious career of the Maratha chieftain 
was* ended by his death after a short illness at Kaigarli in the 
fifty-third year of his age. His decease, wliich was concealed for 
a time, probably occurred on April 5 (o.s.), IJIBO/ His country¬ 
men believed that his passing was marked iTy tiic simultaneous 
appearance of a comet and a lunar rainbow, as well as by an 
earthquake ; but, as a matter of fact, Newton’s comet, the one i 
referred to, was not visible in India until November. Before ; 
proceeding with the narrative of the events of Aurang/.eb’s reign, ] 
it is desirable to give a short account of the institutions of SivEjl, 
and to attempt an appreciation of the qualities which enabled ,t 
him to become the creator of a new nation and to take a corn- « 
manding part in the history of his times. } 

y Th .0 Maratha country. Maharashtra, or the Maratha country, | 
in which the Maratha language is the prevailing tongue, is most f 
compendiously defined by Elphinstone as i 

^ lying between the range of mountains which stretches along the south ^ 
of the Narbada [sci7. the Satpura], parallel to the Vindhya chain, and a line ^ 
drawn from Goa, on the sea-coast, through Bldar to Chanda on the Warda. i 
That river is its boundary on the east, as the sea is on the west.’ ^ 

The prominent feature of the country is the range of the Western I 
Ghats* The mountains are so formed that the flat summits afV' f 
protected by walls of smooth rock, constituting natural fortresses^ 
which various princes, throughout many centuries, had converted 
by elaborate fortification into strongholds almost impr(‘gnable f 
against the means of assault available in ancient times. Most of; f; 
the hill-tops are well provided with water. |- 

The Maratha people. The Maratha people do not play 4 I 
conspicuous part in early history. v | 

The Brahmans of MaharEslitra, especially the Cliitpawan section § 
of the Konkan—the narrow strip of broken, rugged country be| I; 
tween the crest of the Ghats and the sea—are an extremel;^ f 
' ^ intelligent class, to which the Peshwis belonged. | 

' The bulk of the people would be classed according to the theory | 
of Manu as Sudras. Elphinstone’s description is the best: 

‘Though the"Marathas had never appeared in history as a nation, I 
they had as strongly marked a charaetcT ns if they had always formed r; 
a uuifced_coinmi)nw(.‘altli. Tlioiigh Ttu)re like to the lower orders in | 
Hindostan tliah to their soiitlioni neighbours in Kaiuira and TelingSna, I 
they could n wer for a moment be confounded with either. They are | 
small sUirdy men , well m ade, though not handsome. They are all ^^tiye,' ^ 

^ April 5 is the date according to Grant Duff and Orme. Fryer gives | 
June 1 (iii. 167, with Crooke’s note). Mankar (p. Ill) states the Hindu J 
equivalent date as Sunday, Chait 15, 1602 Saka, in the Rudra year. But^/| 
according to chronological tables, April 5, 1680, was Monday. ^ I 
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laborious, hardy, and persevering. If they Jiave none of the pride and 
dignity of the Hajputs, they have none ol‘ their indolence or want of 
worldly wisdom. A Hajput warrior, as long as he does not dishonour 
his race, seems almost indifferent to the result of any contest he is 
engaged in. A Maratha thinks of.nothing iw/ the result, and cares little 
for the means, if he can attain his object. For this purpose he will strain 
his wits, renounce his pleasures, and hazard his person ; but he has not 
a conception of sacrificing his life, or even his interest, for u point of lionour. 
This difference of sentiment alfects the outward appcarimci- c-i the two 
nations ; there is something noble in the carriage even of an ordinary 
Hamut, and something vulgar in that of the most ■ Marathi 

Tlie Rajput is the most worthy antagonist—.« \),r. . ■:Ue"most 
formidable enemy ; for he will not fail in boldness and enterprise when 
they are indispensable, and will always support them, or siipidy their 
place, by stratagem, activity, aiul persevermu/t^. Ail this applies chiefiy 
to the soldiery, to wliom more Inal ics might fairly be ascribecl. 

Tlie more husbandmen are sober, irugul, m-.o huie.strious, and, though they 
have a dash of the. national <'\inning, arc neiHier I nrliiilcnl. nor insincere. 

The chiefs, in those clays, wei-e men ol liimifii> who had for generations 
filled the old IJin.d.u oillces pX heads of villages or functionaries of districts, 
and had often bceii employed as partisans, under the governments of 
Ahmadnagar and Bljlipur. They were all Sudras, of the same cast with 
their people, though some tried to raise their consequence by claiming 
an infusion of Hajput bipod.’ 

SiySji’s environment. Such was the country to which Sivaji 
belonged, and such were the x^eople whose virtues and vices he 
shared. His father, SJjniliih-.a member of the Bhon.sle family or 
clan, was one of the class of chiefs mentioned by Klidunsl.onc, 
and, as already noted, had passed from the service of Ahmadnagar 
to that of Bijiipur. Sivaji’s mother, JyJJBaX? came from a family 
of higher social rank. She “was an intensely devout Hindu, and by 
her example arid’teucJiing did iriuch to stimulate the zeal of her 
famous son in dcfoiuic of Brahmaxts^ cow-s, and caste, the three 
principal ohjects of Tlirulu veneration. The devotion of the young 
chief was l\>:^U red by Ihc ^Taro! fiT poets, 

with whom he lived on terms of close eommunian. The former was 
his chosen guide. ))hilo.sopiiei:, uii'JTfiehd : wb.ile tlie latter, who 
refused to conwt l.o di^('ipl(*'s eourl. in!x>ress<<l on the mind of 
Sivaji the mystic doctrines which,form the 
poetry. 

^Tfiiere is one Truth in the world : there is one Soul in all Being, Pin 
thy faith to This Soul, see thyself mirrored in Ramdas : Bo this, O Prince, 
and thou and the whole world shall be blest therein ; thy fame will pervade 
the Universe, saith Tuka.’ 

The more practical Ramdas pointed out to his royal pupil the 
duties of kingship a§ he conceived them : 

* Gods and Cows, Brahmans and the Faith, these are to be protected ; 
therefore God has raised you up. . . . 

In all the earth there is not another who can save the Faith ; a remnant 
of the Fait lx vou have saved, ... 

When the'Faith is dead, death is better than life ; why live when 
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Religion has perished ? Gather the Marathas together, make religion 
live again : our fathers laiigli at us from Heaven ! ’ ^ 

The poet’s pious opinion that 

Treachery should be blotted out 

reads strangely when contrasted witlx his ode nf ^An^^ntiilation 
on the treacherous murder of Afzal Khan. But M.-- iom e:, 
which recked nothing of the means employed to attain a pious and 
patriotic end, had no cciisiu'c Lo ])ass on the slayer of Llic impious 
Muslim^y^ho, when on his way to the place a])poinfced for him to die, 
was aUeged to have foully defiled tlie most sae.rod shrines of the 
people whom he despised. The Marathas, including Sivaji and the 
mother whom he adored, believed with one accord tliat their 
patron goddess sanctioned the execution of their oppntssor even by 
treacherous means, which rightly "cohsc of more 

6 cfdpu}ou#-or 2 tfe; The suggestion made in some of the Maraiha 
writings that Afxal Khan tempted fate by meditating the assassina¬ 
tion of Sivaji is not in accordance with the ascertained facts. 
The troops of the Muhammadan general were kejit out of the way, 
while the forest round the Tneciing-place swarmed with hidden 
Marathas awaiting their chiers,signal. 

Sivaji, later in life when proceeding on 3ns during southern 
expedition in 1676, exhibited a marked access of ri'ligioiis Icryour, . 

and is reported to have even meditated the sacrilicc of liis own j 

life in a temple, after the manner formerly common in the south, I 
The power of Siv§jl over his people rested at least as much on I 

his intense devotion to the cause of TTinduism as on his skill in the f 

special kind of warfare 'which Im alTectcd, or on his capacity for j 
organizatifiu. Indeed, it is safe to alTirin that his religious zeal f 
was the most potent factor in aroi^sing the sentiment of nationality f 
which inspired his lowly countrymen to defy the Mogul legions. ( 

One of those countr^mien proudly declares that J 

‘the king was no doubt an incarnation of*the Deity. , , . No such hero f 
was ever born, nor will tlicre be any in the days to come/ 

./'^ivaji’s special virtues. The foregoing observations go a long | 
^yway towards explaining the personal influence wielded by Sivaji I 

^and his conspicuous success, both as a robber .cjhief in the early | 

part of hj^careex and as the responsible rider of a kingdom in his ^ 

1 a I l;(u' 1 they do not exhaust thc'siiT) jeet.'' .Sivaji possessed | 

and practised certain special virtues whicli nobofly would have { 
expected to find in a man occupying his position iii his time and | 
surroundings. | 

It is a curious fact that the fullest account of those special I 
virtues is to be found in the pages of tlie Muhammadan historian, I 
KhaR Khan, who ordinarily writes of Sivaji .as ‘ the reprobate | 

* a sharp son of the devil ‘ a father of fraud and so forth. An f 
author who habitually applies such terms of abuse to his subject i 
cannot be suspected of undue partiality towards him. Neverthe- | 

* Rawlinson, Shivajl ihe Marathay 1915, pp. 118-22. : 
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less Khafi Khan honours himself as well as Sivaji Iby the following 
passage: 

" Adil Khan of Bijapur, on hearing of this [Afzal Khan’s] defeat, sent 
another army against Sivaji, under the command of Rustam Khan, one 
of his best generals. An action was fought near the fort of Parnala, and 
Rustam Khan was defeated. 

In fine, Fortune so favoured this treacherous worthless man that 
his forces increased, and he grew more powerful ov!Bry~day. He erected 
»nd employed himself in stitfling lii^ 'own territories, and in 
plundering those of Bijgp iir. He attacked the caravans which came from 
distant ports, and appropmfed to himself the goods and women. But he\ 
made it a rule that wherever his followers wej)l; plundering, they jslioujd do ( 
no harm to the znosques, the Book ()f Ood, or the women of any pne^^ 
Whenever a copy of ttie sacred Kutlu) came into his hands, he treated it 
With respect, and gave it to some of lu‘s .Musalmar) followers. When the 
women of any Hindu or, Muhammadan were taken prisoners by his men, 
and they had* no rri<*nd lo protect llicm, Ikj watched over them until their 
relations came with a suitable'ransom to buy (heir liberty. WJioncvor 
he found out tliat a wonuin was a slave-girl, lie looked upon her as being 
the property of her master, and appro[)rial.cd her to Jiimsclf. He laid down 
the rule that w'hcnevcr a phicc w^as plundcrofl, the goods of poor people, 
copper money, and vessels of brass aud e('|ipt r, should belong lo Ihc mmi 
who found tjficm ; but other articles, gold and silver, coined Cfr liueoincd. 
gems, valuaGie stuffs and jewels, were nol in l,el(»ng to llu: lincler, bid w(‘rc 
to be given up without the smallest deduction to Mic oflicers, riiid :o l.)<‘ hy 
them paid over to Sivajl’s government.’ 

His army differed from all other Indian armies of the period, 
and even from the Anglo-Indian armies of Wellesley’s time, in its 
complete freedom from the curse of female followers. 

‘ No man in the army wUvS to lake with him wife, mistress, or prostitute ; 
one who infringed this rule was to lose his head.’ 

Discipline was strictly maintained, and death was the penalty 
for cither disobedience of orders or du^ 

.Organization of the army. The army, which originally 
'Consisted of infantry only, was .organized in a sensible fashion 
with a due gr aflatlon of pffieers. The lowest rank of officer was 
that of ndik, 'SF^rpoml/wm^ commanded a squad of ten men* 
Above him were the ha^lMZy Qt sergeant, the or captain of 

a company, the battalion commander, and the brigade commander, 
or brigadier. The brigade was reckoned"as, 5^00 men. The com¬ 
mander-in-chief was styled Sarnobat or 

introduced there was sometimes a separate chief for that arm. 
The troopers comprised hdrg^tSt mounted by the state, and silahdars 
(sillidars)^ who providedf their own Sivaji disliked the 

jdg%r system, and preferred to pay m^"“3fficers’ salaries from the 
treasury. The garrisons of the forts were carefully constituted, 
and special precautions were taken against the risk of the comman¬ 
dants being corrupted. The forts played a very important part 
in Sivajl’s kingdom, and required all possible care. Regular drill 
was not practised, but in that respect SivajI’s army was no worse 
than that of any rival power. The army retired into quarters for 
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the rainy season, when military operations in Maharashtra are 
•almost impossibleThe campaigning season began in accordance 
with Hindu practice by a grand review held at the Dasahra festival 
in October, and lasted until about April. 

A considerable fleet was built and stationed at Kolaba, in order 
" to check the power of the Sidi or Abyssinian pirate chiefs of Janjira 
^nd to plunder the rich Mogul ships. 

/ Civil administration. Much of the revenue of the Maratha 
state was derived from simple robbery, and another large portion 
came from payments in the juirurc of blackmail made by dis¬ 
tricts under the goverjunent of other powers winch desired pro¬ 
tection from plunder. The army was organized primarily for the 
pur|)()sc brpTiindbf’ and not so much for the extension of territory 
directly administered. Tiie principal blackmail payment was called 
chauth^ of * the fourth *, being onc-(juartcr of the authorized land 
revenue assessment of the district claiming protection. We have 
seen hdw early as 1|JT0 a portion of Khandesh, afthbugh imperial 
territory, was compclTed to submit to the ijayment of chaiiih. 
Sometimes an extra tenth, called sanUmmkhi, was extorted. The 
details were ]>uri>osery made as intricate as possible, so that nobody 
except the professional Maratha Brahman accountants could 
understand them. All clerical and aeeoifnt work was in Brahman 
hands. The fighting Marathas, including SiVIjl himself, ordinarily 
refused to learn the arts of reading, writing, and ciphering, which 
they considered unworthy of a soldier. 

The kingdom or principality under the direct rule of Sivaji 
at the time of his death in 1080, altliough considerable, was not 
very ej^feensive. The home territory consisted! of a long narrow 
strip corripflsing chiefly the Western Ghats and the Konkan be¬ 
tween Kalyan, now in the Thana District, and Goa, with some dis¬ 
tricts to the east of the mountains, the extreme breadth from east 
to west being about a hundred miles. The provinces or districts 
in the far south, and shared with Hivajfs brother, Vyankaj? (Ven- 
kajee), were scattered in a fashion not easily definable. Sivajrs 
^Vil institutions applied only to the territories under his direct rule. 

Tlxe government. The government of the kingdom was 
conducted by the RaJ§, aided by a council of eight ministers, of 
whom the chief was the Peshwa, or, prime minister. The other 
members held departmental eliarge’s, such as finance, foreign 
affairs, and so forth. TJiey included a Sh^strT, or oflicer whose duty 
it was to expound Hindu law, to deal with matters of religion, 
criminal jurisdiction, and astrology. The whole administration 
was based on the principles of the Hindu scriptures or jihMras. 
The eight ministers usually were actually employed on inilitary 
business, the work of their offices at the capital being pcrforn)ed by 
deputies. Each district officer similarly iiad eight principal sub¬ 
ordinate officials, to deal with correspondence, accounts, imd the 
treasury. 

^ The older European writers call the rainy season in western India 
‘ the winter 
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Civil disputes were settled in the immemorial Hindu fashion 
by a panchaj/at, or jury of neighbours. 

Hevenxie sysitem. The revenue system was based on the 
practice of DadajI Konadeo, Sivajfs early instructor. Farming of 
the revenues was stopped, and the assessment was 
crop, the normal share of the state being two-fifths. But the 
llaja’s dislricLs had suffered terribly from constant war, and Sivaji 
never liad suilicicnt leisure to complete ’his revenue arrangements 
as a working system. The English traveller, Dr. Fryer (1673), 
paints an unpleasant picture of his government as in actual 
operation. Writing from Goa he speaks of Vengurla, now in the 
Ratnagiri District, as being under the ‘ tyrannical government of 
Sivaji ’ ; and with reference to Karwar, the important port in 
North Kanara, then recently occupied by the MarMhas, observes : 

‘ It is a general calamity and much to be deplored to hear the complaints 
of the poor people that remain, or are. rather compelled to endure the 
slayerx.di! Sivaji, Tlic Desais [lioadmen of clistricts or pott y cliicfs] have 
land imposed upon them at double the former rates, and if they refuse to 
accept it on these hard con'dilFons (if monied men) they arc carried off to 
prison, there they arc’ ’famfslied almost to dcalih ; racked and tortured 
most inhumanly till they confess where it is. They have now in limbo 
several lirahinans, whose Ilesli they tear with ()incers Jieated red-hot, 
drub them on the shoulders to extreme anguish (though according to their 
law it is forbidden to strike a Prahman). "riiis is the accustomed sauce all 
India over, the princes doing the same by the governors when removed 
from their offices, to squeeze their ill-gotten estates oiit of them ; which 
when they have done, it may he they may he employed again. And after 
this fashion the Desais deal with the Kimbis [an agricultural caste] ; so 
that the great fish prey on the little, as well by land as by sea, bringing 
not only them but their families into eternal bondage. 

However^nder tlie King of Bijapur the taxations were much milder, 
and the)g,«ifwd with far greater coinfort.’ ^ 

T^^erobber State. Similarly, when the firs^t sacjk*v.Ol^prat 
Occurred in 1664. an Englishman named Sm^ saw Sivaji seated 
in a tent and employed in ordering the emting off the heads and 
hands of those who concfsakcb ,their wealth. No reason exists 
for branding that statement by an eyewitness as ‘ a gross exaggera¬ 
tion Sivaji, when gathering plunder, behaved as Indian dacoits 
and banditHiiway&^h^^ and still do, although his barbarities 

were mitigated by certain chivalrous practices already m>teil, 
which may be ascribed with probability to the teaching of Tukarani. 
Hindus arc prone to worshij) ])o\ver as such, and Sivajis. brilli^t 
success alone would haysufficed S'^^w^ popular. veneration. 
When tffiiif; success was cornbiheer with intense devotion to the 
g ods , reverent liberality t o and prgi^^ion to cows, 

tEenraye and vicISfiPSusTe'ader wa^ welL au,alified..taXexonsi^^^ 

'an incarnation'of;the d-City. fiut the fact that Sivaji possessed 

^ A New ^count, cd. Crookc, vol. ii, p. 3, but printed in modern fashion. 

® Bawlinson, p. 08 note. The statement is quoted by Grant Duff 
(i. 199 note) from a most minute description in the records of the E. I. 
Company in London. See Times Lii, SuppL, March 20, May 15, 1919. 
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and practised certain unexpected virtues must not obscure the 
truth that he was in the first instance a robber chieftain, who in¬ 
flicted untold miser}" on hundreds of thousands of innocent people^ 
Hindus and Muhanunadans alike, merely for tlie sake of gain, 
using without scruple all kinds of cruelty and treachery to attain 
his wicked ends. The Maratha state at any stage, whether during 
Sivajfs lifetime, or in its later developments under tiie Peshwas 
and the chiefs who replaced them as leaders, never served any 
good purpose or conferred any benefit upon India, except in so far 
as It gratified Hindu sentinaent in the ])articular avays above 
stated. The Maratha independent rule in all its variid/ies until 
1318 was the rule of profe 3 ^edl Jrobbers. 

A cliange. It is hardly necessary to add that that description 
\^oes not apply in any degree to the government of the Marfitha, ; 
States as they now exist. A marvellous change has been wrought 
in the course of a century. Siadia, Ilolkar, and the Gaikwar of 
the present day differ from their jiredeccssoi’s of the Keventecuth 
and eighteenth centuries as much as a great Scots noble in the 
service of King George V differs from his cattlc-lifling ancestor* 
The Maratha States are now suflicicntly well adnuiiistcrcfl, and their 
chiefs are pillars of the empire. The habits of the people, like those 
of their rulers, have been transformed, and the king's peace is never 
seriously broken. 

/Frohibition of histories. It is now time to quit the Deccan 
,Ior a while and return to Auranga&eb in Hindostan. Some trans- 
actions in that region have been already noticed. A foolish order 
of the emperor in the eleventh year of the reign (a. n. 1668-9) put 
a stop to the compilation of the official annals maintained so 
carefully by his predecessors,* and also forbade the publication of 
histories by |)rivatc persons. Tlic motive for l.lict orch'r seems to 
have been a ruorbid humility. Khafi Khan, the principal authority 
for the reign, was seriously embarrassed in his pursuit of historical 
truth by the effects of the pfbhibition, experiencing much difficulty 1 
in determining the order of events during forty years. The period j 
extending from the eleventh to the twenty-first regnal year in 
particular presented special difficulties. | 

The narratives of contemporary European travellers and the ^ 
researches of modern scholars have done much to clear up the 
obscurity of which Khafi Kliin complained, but considerable 
uncertainty as to the precise order of events still remains. Readers 
should not assume that the dates adopted in this book are erroneous 
merely because they may differ from those given by Elphinstone ; 
or other historians of repute. i 

Aurangzeb a puritan. Aurangzeb was a Muslim puri^n. He ! 
\/ desired that his empire should be a land of orthodox Sunni Islam, j 
administered in accordance with the rules laid down by the early*^ I 
Khallfs.^ His conscience impelled him to take up that position, | 
andr'fle was willing to incur any f 

Authors who accuse Aurapgzgfe of f; 

^ See, for instance, letter xciv in Bilimoria’s translation, 
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sanctimonious hypocrisy and feigning religious sentiments which 
he did not feel in his heart are mistaken, in my judgement. Al¬ 
though his religion did pot hinder him from committing actions 
in the field of statecraft which are rcpugTiaiit to tJie moxar sense 
of mankind, his creed, as a creed, was held in all sincerity, and he 
did his best to live up to it. He resembled most other autocrats 
in assuming that the tilles of morality do not apply to matters 
of. state. There is no reason to siij)pose that he felt any remorse 
for his treatment of his fathBt, and it Is certain that his conscience 
was perfectly easy concerning the penalties whicli lie inflicted on 
his brothers, .sons, and other relatives. Tiio safety of tJio state, 
as identified with tim maiitteiiahpe of his personal "authority, tvas 
sufHcient justification in his 6yes fdl* acts which we are disposed to 
call unfeeling crimes. Those acts in no way conflicted with his 
religious convictions. 

^etrtruction of temples. In 1669^ when he had been iirmly 
s^i^ed on the throne for some ten years, and Raja Jai Singh was 
dead, he felt himself at liberty to act on his theory of government 
more thoroughly than he had been able to do at first. We are 
informed by a credible author that on April IS,“ 1669 (Zulk’ada, 

, 17, A. II. 1079) the emperor was shocked by the receipt of reports 
that in the provinces of Thathah, Multto, and Benares, but more 
especially in the last-named, Brahmans dared to give public lectures 
on their scriptures which even attracted Muhammadan students 
! from distant places. Such open propaganda of Hindu idolatry 
seemed to Aiirangzeb a scandal. Accordingly, commands were issued 
^ * to all the governors of provinces to destroy with a willing hand the schools 

and tepiples of the infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an entire 
stop to the teaching and practice of Molatrous forms of worship 

Five months later the local officers reported that in 'accordance 
with the imperial command the temple of Bishaimath (sic) at 
Benares had been (lestroyed. 

After a short interval (in Ramazan of the year a.h. 1080) 
Aurangzeb had the satisfaction of learning that the magnificent 
^ temple of Kesava deva at Matffiira had been levelled with the 
1 ground. It wbr^lSfitruf the nobhrst buildings in India, and had been 
} erecied in the reign of Jahangtr by Raja BTr Singh Bundela, the 
I . nxurderer of Abu-1 Fazl, at a cost of 63 lakhs of rupees, or £371,250. 

^ The foundation of a large and costly mosque was laid on the site. 

‘ ftlory be to God,’ exclaims the historian, ‘ who has given us the faith 
,, of Islani, that in the reign of the destroyer of false gods, an undertakingso 
I difficult of accomplishment has been brought to a successful teraiination ! 

I The vigorous support given to the true faitJi was a severe blow to the 
i arrogance of the Rajas, and like idols they turned their faces awe-struck 
to the wall. The richly-jewelled idols taken from the pagan temples 
were transferred to Agra, and there placed beneath the steps leading to 
the Nawab Begam Sahib’s mosque, in order that they might ever be pressed 
under foot by the true believers.. Mathura changed its name into Islama¬ 
bad, and was thus called in all ollicial documents, as well as by the people,’ ^ 

^ The dates for the demolition of temples are precisely fixed by the 
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Aurangzeb was far too inteUigcnt to be blind to the political 
consequences of his action. He deliberately threw away the con¬ 
fidence and support of the Rajas in order to carry out his religious 
policy, thinking the spiritual gain to outweigh the material loss. 

^ Beginning of the Kajput war. Raja Jaswant Singh of 
^-'Marwar (Jodhpur), after his failure in the Deccan, had been sent 
^ in disgrace to the west of tlie Indus, a region abhorred by Hindus, 
and was appointed to the small post of commandant of Jamrud 
at the mouth of the I^hyber. Towards the close of 1078 he died, 
having been poisoned by order of Anrangzeb, if Tod and Manucci 
may be believed. The emperor thouglil; that his disappearance 
offered a good: opportunity for further progress in the policy of 
abasing t]m.Rajas and Hindus generally. Two posthumous sons 
of Ja^waht Singh liaving been born at Lahore, Aurangzeb made an 
attempt to seize the infants, which was frustrated bv the gallantry 
of their Rajput guard, who sacrifteed their llWMd effect the escape 
of the children. The mother claimed the protection of Mewar 
(Udaipur), which was readily granted by th(‘ r(‘igriing Uanri, Raj 
Sin^. War then began between the imperialists and the clans 
olTMewar and Mfirwar, but Amber (Jaipur) continued to support 
the imperial cause. Aurangzeb moved to Ajmer early in 1071> 
and usually resided there for more than two years, until Septem¬ 
ber 1681.1 

y/Reimposition of the jizya. Tlie death of Jaswant Singh 
V*^mboldened the imperial bigot to reimpose the hafed jizya, or 
poll-tax on non-Muslims, which Akbar had wisely abolished early 
in his reign. “AurangzSb’s objects are defined by Khafi Khan as 
the curbing of the infidels and the demonstration of the distinction 
between a land of Islam and a land of the unbelievers. 

A nobly’wotded protest, too long to quote in full, but deserving 
of commemoration by extracts, was sent to the emperor about 
this time. 

, The writer, having recited the tolerant conduct of Akbar, 

. ^ Jahangir, and Shahjahan, proceeds : 

‘ Such were the benevolent intentions of your ancestors. Whilst they 
pursued these great and generous principles, wheresoever they directed 
their steps, conquest and prosperity went before them ; and then they 
‘ reduced many countries and fortresses to their obedience. During your 
majesty’s reign, many have been alienated from the empire, and further 
loss of territory must necessarily follow, since devastation and rapine now 
universally prevail without restraint. Your subjects are trampled under 
. foot, and every province of your empire is impoverished, depopulation 
spreads, and difficulties accumulate. . .. 

Ma'dsiM Alamglri in E. D., vii. 183. Aurangzeb’s mosque, the Alam- 
giri Masjid, is the most prominent building in Benares, and occupies the 
site of the Saiva Visvesvara temple destroyed in 1669, erroneously called 
Bishannath by the Muhammadan author. The name of Islamabad has 
been long disused. For the temple of Kesava deva see Growse, Malhurd.^^ 
Allahabad, 1883. 

^ The detailed chronology of the Rajput war is given by Sarkar, voL iii> 
App. ix. 
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If Yonr Majesty places any faith in tliose books by distinction called 
divine, you will there be instructed that God is the God of all mankind, 
not the God of Muhammadans alone. The Pagan and the Musalman 
are equally in His presence. Distinctions of colour are of his ordination. 
It is He who gives existence. In your temples, to His name the voice is 
raised in prayer ; in a house of images, when the bell is shaken, still He 
is the object of adoration. To vilify the religion or customs of other men 
is to set at naught the pleasure of the Almighty. When we deface a 

E ioture we naturally incur the resentment of the painter ; and justly 
as the poet said, ** 'Pn'sunic not to arraign or scrutinize the various works 
of power divine.” 

In fine, the tribute you demand, from the Hindus is repugnant to 
justice ; it is equally foreign from good policy, as it must imj>overish the 
country ; moreover, it is an innovation and an infringement of the Jaws of 
Hindostan.’ ^ 

The testimony of the writer to the general misery caused by the 
misgovernmeut of Aiirang'/eh daring the earlier years of his reign 
deserves paiTicuhir notice. Rajputana siilfercd all the liorrors of 
war in tlicir most extreme form; because tlie Rana, who ha.d 
retired to the^trcstcrn hills, devastated tlic ])lains in onlcr to hamper 
the progress of the invadf^r, while 
little that was left. 

Temples were demolished wholesale with.^£ anafical fu ry. For 
example, in May 1679, Khan Jahan Bahadur received warm praise 
from Aurangzdb for bringing from Jodhpur se\eral cartloads 
of idols taken from temples which had been razed. The images 
were treated in the most insulting ways possible, ‘ until at last 
not a vestige of them was left ’. During the campaign of 1679—80 
enormous damage was wrought among the shrines of Rajputtoa. 
At or near Udaipur 123, and at Chitdr in the same state 63 temples 
were overthrown. The friendly state of Amber (Jaipur) was treated 
with equal severity and suffered of Thus, in 

two states, ho leW tlian 252 shrines were destroyed in one year. 
Many other figures will be foiihd in Sarkar’s History, Clearly it 
is no exaggeration to affirm that Aurangzeh in the course of his 
long reign caused the demolition of thousands of temples, iiiflieting 
irreparable injury bn the monuments of ancient civilization and on 
i The authorship of the letter lies between Rana Raj Singh, favoured by 
Tod, and Sivaji, to whom Professor Sarkar ascribes it (Mod, lieview, 
Allahabad, 1908, p. 21) on the authority of R. A. S. MS. No. 71. The writer 
is said to have been Nil Prabhu Munshi, a Brahman adviser of Sivaji. The 
chief, who was illiterate, could not have composed and dictated such 
a document. 

The rf^te ot the jizya assessment in Bengal, according to Stewart (p. 808n.) 
was 6j per thousand on all property. Christians paid per cent, on their 
tradi ng in addition. The sick, lame, and blind were excused. The foHomng 
quotation explains Stewart’s statement about the tax on Christians. 
* As for the three European Companies, they flatly refused to pay it (the 
jizya), on which Aurangzebe, while exempting them from the impost, 
obtained its equivalerit by raising the duties on Europe goods to Sj per 
cent., instead of the 2 per cent, which had hitherto been allowed them 
by special charter ’ (Strachey, Keigmin^s Rebellion, p. 45). 
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irreplaceable work^ of art. The testimony of books amply 
confirmed by local traditions in. all parts of the country, many 
of which I have heard on the spot. The ruin was not conliiicd 
to new or recent structures. Temples of all ages were atiac^ked 
indiscriminately. 

Aurangzeb employed all his three adult sons, the Princes Muaz- 
zam, Azam, and Akbar, in the Rajput war, with poor success and 
several serious reverses, Marwar (Jodhpur) was fbtmally annexed 
to the empifelatc in 1679, but the conquest was far from complete, 
and fighting in that territory continued without interruption for 
nearly thirty years longer. If the traditions recorded by Tod may 
be accepted, the imperialists more than ouce owed their escape 
from overwlxelming disastftt to the unpractical chivalry of their 
oppahdnts. 

^^'Revolt of Prince Akbar. Prince Akbar, although supposed 
/to be his father’s favourite son, dreamed of a throne for himself 
to be won by Eajpilt swords, and went over to tire enemy on the 
first day of 1681. He addressed singularly outspoken fembnstrances 
in reply to a letter from his father, written probably early in 
January 1681. Aurangzeb had endeavoured to win back his son 
by a combination of promises with threats, and in the course of 
his argument exposed his real sentiments concerning his gallant 
Rajput subjects by describing them as * Sataius in a human shape 
. . . beast-looldng, beast-hearted, wicked Rajputs’. 

Akbar responded by urging his personal claims to consideration, 
and repelling his father’s foul abuse of the clans. 

|““ ^ All sons have equal claims to the property of their father.. . . Verily, 

I the guide and teacher of this path [scih of rebellion against a father ] is 
I Your Majesty; others are merely following your footsteps. How can 
the path which Your Majesty himself chose to follow be called *‘the path 
. of ill-luck”?’ 

The writer recalls how Akbar had conquered the realm of 
Hindostan with the help of the Rajputs, and continues; 

‘ Blessings be on this race’s fidelity to salt, who without hesitation in giving 
up their lives for their master’s sons, have done such deeds of heroism that 
for three years the Emperor of India, his mighty sons, famous ministers, 
and high grandees have been moving in distraction against them, although 
this is only the beginning of the contest.’ 

The Prince proceeds to expound the oppression of the govern¬ 
ment, the misery of the Deccan as well as of other provinces, and 
the universal official corruption. 

, ‘The clerks and officers of state have taken to the practice of traders, 
apd are buying posts with gold and selling them for shameful considerations. 
Every one who eats salt destroys the salt-cellar.” ’ 

Akbar continued with admonitions to his father to retire from 
the world, and ‘ make his soul to use the Irish idiom. He added 
bitter personalities in verse : ■ 

What good did you do to your father ‘ 

That you expect so much from your son ? ; | 
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•o thou that art teaching wisdom to mankind 
Administer to thine own self what thou art teaching to others 1 
Thou art not curing thyself, 

'Then, for once, give up counselling others* 

A was not enough to save the prince, who was no 

match for his wily father. Decisive 'action at the right moment 
would have ovefWhfelmed Aurangzgb, who was almost destitute 
of troops for a short time. A^baf aillowed the opportunity to slip, 
and spent his time in ttnseasonable pleasures* When he was ready 
to attack it was too late, reinforcements having reached the 
' emperor. Aurangzeb, who always preferred guile tP force, com¬ 
pleted the discomfiture of his son by a trick. He forged a letter 
written iri Akbar’s name intimating the prince’s intention to betray 
his allies, and arranged that it should fall into the hands^ of the 
llajpMs. They were simple enough to take the bait, and m their 
wrath deserte<l in a body. When they discovered the deception 
the cause of the rebel was past mending, and he was forced to 
ride hard for thaJDeci^ escorted by a small retinue of faithful 
followers, and guided by Diu’gada^, the devoted servant of the Raj. 
SivEji having died in IGSO, Akbar took refuge with his son Raja 
SambhajI, but ullimatcdy was constrained to quit India and retire 
to Persia. His subsequent designs aimed against his father came 
to naught, and he died in exile in 1704.^ 

Hostilities with Mewar were ended in June 1081, by a treaty 
which provided for the cession of certain territory by the Rana in 
lieu of the payment of the jizya, the demand for that odious 
impost being dropped. War in Marwar, as already mentioned, 
continued for thirty years until 1709, when Aurangzeb’s successor, 
Bahadur Shah, formally and finally ackhowledged the rights of 
J as want Singh’s son, AjR Haja and ruler of Marwar. 

Although Aurangzeb always commanded a Certain amount of 
; service from several of the Rajput clans, his unwise , fanaticism 
alienated the two principal states, and deprived his throne of the 
loyal support gladly tendprcd «tQJlk^ „ ' , , 

gO^s to tRe Deccan. In 1681 Aurangzeb resolved 
proceed to the Deccan in person, ho])iTig that Lho presence of 
the sovereign might remove the danger iJireatening from Akbar’s 
presence, secure the long-deferred (?.()nquesL of the Sultanate, 
and curb tlie growing insolence of the Marathas. The recent 
death of Sivaji seemed to offer a favourable opportunity. The 
Mogul generals, as Bernier observes, used to 

^ conduct every operation . . . with languor and avail themselves of any 
pretext for the prolongation of^yf^,,jrolch is alike the source of their 
emolument and dignity. It is become a proverbial saying that the Deccan is 
' the breadi^frd support of the soldiers of Umdostan.’ 

^ For the correct date see F. cf; D., vii. 196, and Sarkar, TUstoty. Beale 
and other writers wrongly give the year as 1706. The quotations from 
Akbnr’s letter are taken from Sarkar’s article in The Modern Review, 
January 1915, pp. 44-8, * 

1976 Q 
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Fryer quotes the same saying, observing that the policy of Aurang- 
zcb was 

' frustrated chiefly by the means of the soldiery and great Amirs (Ombrahs), 
who live lazily and in pay, whereupon they term the Deccan (Ducean) 

the bread of the military men ” 

The emperor left Ajmer in September, and arrived at Burlianpur 
in November 1681. In the year following he moved to Aurangabad; 
and in 1683 pitched his camp at Ahmadnagar, from which place 
he marched in 1685 to Sholapur. l''hose years were spent in the 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Prince Akbar and in sundry 
operations against the Marathas, disastrous for the most part. 

The campaign against Golkonda in 1685 was entrusted to i^rixica 
Muazzam, who came to terms with the enemy, which were accepted 
oIBcially but disapproved privately by the emperor. 

Siirrender of Bijapur. The investment of Bijapur ended in 
,/-'October 1686, by the surrender of the city and of the young king, 
iSikaoidarj who became a prisoner for life. The independence of 
tne state and the existence of the Adil BhahX dynasty thus came 
to an epd. Sikandar’s death in prison fifteen years later was, 
as usual, attributed to poison. The noble city remained desolate 
for many years, but has now recovered some small measure of 
prosperity. The buildings of the kings rival and in some respects 
surpass the Mogul monuments of northern India. 

/ Capture of Golkonda. Abu-1 Hasan, King of Golkonda or 
V jjtyderabad, had incurred AurangzSb’s wrath in a special measure 
because he had employed Brahman ministers and had sent money 
to SanibhajL. The dissoluteness of his private life was alleged as 
another reason for treating him with the utmost severity. When 
the final attack on the fortress of Golkonda came in 1687 the king 
gave up his evil ways, and played a man’s part by conducting 
a gallant defence," with the aid of a brave and faithful lieutenant * 
named Abdti-r Bazzak. Aurangzeb and his generals tried every 
means known to them—mines, bombardment, and escalade— 
without success. The fortress, like Aslrgarh in Akbar’s time, 
was so amply provided with food and ihtmitiphs that it was 
prepared to hold out indehnitely. The emperor, therefore, following i 
the precedent of his ancestor, had recourse to bribery, and gained 
admittance through the treachery of one of the officers of the 
garrison^ who opened a gate. Abdu-r Razzak, fighting to the last, 
fell covered with seventy v^ounds. Aurangzeb, admiring fn's courage 
and fidelity, placed him under the care of surgeons, wiio succcedecl 
in effecting his cure. After about a year he agce|)ted unwillingly 
a post in the imperial service. 

Khafi Khan states that Aurangzeb received the captive king ) 

‘ vmy .cpgrtea^ ' and provided him with a ‘ suitable aljowance^ 5 
for his maintenance in the fortress of Daulatabad. Manucci, On 
the contrary, tfells a horrid and improbable story that Abh-1 
Hasan was beaten unmercifully in the preisence of AurangzSb li 
in order to force him to account for hi^ trcaOTfeis. 3 
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The fall of Golkonda in October 1687 closed the story of the 
Kiitb Sh|hi dynasty. 

Irn^poflcy of the conquest. Aurangzeb had thus attained what 
he "considered to be tlxe main purpose of the campaign, and had 
won the prize which had seemed to be within his grasp thirty 
years earlier, but had then eluded him. All historians agree in 
pointing out the impolicy of the destruction of the Sultanates, | 
which annihilated the only Muhammadan govcrnnicnls ‘ in the I 
south, let loose a swarm of discharged soldiers to phiiider the \ 
country, and freed the Maratha chiefs from any fear of local 
rivalry, Aurartgzcb did not yet fully understand the strength | 
of Jiis Maratha enemies, whom he despised. 

Execution of Raja Samhhaji. In 1689 his troops captured 
,, Sivaji’s successor, Sinubhajl, with his Brahman minister Kalusha^, 
The Bajl is said to have used abusive language to his captors. 
It is certain that he, his minister, and tea or twelve other persons 
were executed with horrid barbarity, their tongues bcine lorn out 
and many other tortures inflicted. " Aiirang'/eb ])ersonally ordered 
those atrocities, which stain his memory. SambhajrH .son", a boy of 
seven years of age, whose real name was SivajT, but who is ordinaVily 
known by the nickname of Sahu or Shahu, was spared, appointed 
a mansabddr of 700, and brought up in the imperial palace. 

Fstrthest advance of Mogul power. The capture and execu- 
^ tion of Sambhaji naturally aroused hopes that the Maratha 
resistance would collapse. The imperialists actually did obtain 
a certain measure of success, and in 1691 were able to levy tribute 
even on Tanjore and Trichi nopoly in the far south. That year, 
accordingly, may be taken as marking the most distant advance 
of the Mogul po'^er. 

Arrdst of Prince Muazzam. Aurangzeb’s eldest surviving 
Prince Muazzam or Shah Alam, had shown a sentiment of 
tenderness towards the Sultans of both Golkond^: and BJjapur, 
whose utter destruction he regarded as impolitic. He seems to 
have gone so far as to have entered into treasonable correspondence 
with his father’s enemies and to have furnished supplies to Bijapur 
during the investment of that city. His arrest for those alleged 
offences was effeeted in March 1687. He remained in conlihement, 
at first of the severest kind, but later much relaxed, for more than 
seven years until April 16^4, when he was released and appointed 
governor of Kabul. During the period of Prince Muazzam’s 
imprisonment, his next brother, Prince Azam, believed hffiiself 
to be the heir apparent and chosen successor of his father. He 
was much disappointed by the unexpected end of his brother’s 
detention, which was arranged by the old emperor with his accus¬ 
tomed cunning. The immediate motive for the release of the eldest 
prince was an attempt of I’riiice Akbar to invade India with 
Persian help, and n1ake a bid for the crown. He advanced with 
twelve thousand Persian horsemen to the neighbourhood of Multto, 
but was obliged to retire when confronted by a superior Xorcc uuder 
Shah Alam (Prince Muazzam). 
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, # A fatuous campaign. After the execution of Sambhaji the 
"^'Maratha government was carried on by his brother, Raja Ram, 
who retired to Jinji in the south. When he died a few years later 
{1700), his widow Tara Bai, an able and energetic woman, adminis¬ 
tered the affairs of the state as regent, and gave the Moguls no 
peace. Pier capital was Satara. The natural expectation tliat the 
death of three Rajas within a few years should weaken the Maratha 
resistance was completely falsined. P’ronx about 1098, if not 
earlier, Aurangzeb’s prolonged campaign may be llcscribed as 
a complete failure. Although he seemed to be still physically 
strong, he had lost the capacity far,„cnjatrolllngJ^^j^^ 
who wasted time aiul.money ..in the nuist. uubinshmi ^ 
Zulfikar Khan; soil of Asafi Khan, the prime minister, and supposed 
to be one of the best irn]>(n-iaI goYVcrals, deliberately played with the 
siege of diiijl for some seven yetu-s and jiurpois^ely allowed llSja 
Ram to escape. Rrinee ^firriTTalvhshj the emperor^ youngest and 
favouritci son, entered inio traitorous correspondence with the 
enemy, whom he even thought of joining, so that Zulfikar Khun 
was obliged to send him to his father under arrest, a liberty which 
Aurangzeb privately resented.^ and cholera desolated the 

Deccan for about eigh t ye ars, floods more than once swept through 
the imperial caihp,' anohardly any pretence of lighting was ht^iin- 
tained. Aurangzeb, with almost incredible fatuity, devoted liis 
energies to the .capture of individual forts, and, as a rule, 
was content to buy thein Jrorn the eonunandijits. Khtfi Khan 
gives a long list of forts so acquired,' aml'incntions only one or two 
as having been honestly stormed. The story is an astonishing 
record of incompetence and folly. It seems clear that Aurangzeb 
towards tlic end of liis unduly prolonged life was in his dotage and 
quite incapable of cfrccl:iv(i exe(juLive action, although still retaining 
his old cunning-^ Khafi Khan discreetly observes tiuit Prince Azam 
had noticed ‘ the altered temper of his father, whose feelings were 
not always in their natural state Aurangzeb had never trusted 
anyfeody, and had tried to look after all the affah’s of a greafempfre 
in person. Naturally he fafled"*^tl1sastr5usTy even wiM hd ’was 
yoiflffi""' When he was approaching the age of ninety it was 
maftmestly im possible for him to control even the war of the^beccanT 
The affairs oFtheTrest"orTlOT almost 

completely, and the gigantic hoards of treasure amassed by liis 
father were, squandered, 

Thus the too cunning .oirauFocraF^^^w {;he last Jwent y ^^ 

^ See letter clxxiv in Bilimoria for the treason of Prince Karnbakhsh. 
Oemelli-Careri calls the prince Sikandar, apparently in error, confounding 
him probably with the ex-Siiltan of Bljapur. 

® * One cannQt rule without practising deception.... A government that 
is joined to cunning lasts and remains firm for ever, and the master of 
this [art] becomes a king for all time. ... It is contrary to the KorUn to 
consider stratagem as blameable ’ (Sarkar, AmedoitB of Aurangzeb, p. 96). 

» In letter clxiii (Bilimoria) Aurangzeb expressly says that the expenses 
of the Deccan war were ‘ defrayed from the treasury of Northern India \ 
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years of his reign. The Deccan, from which he never returned, 
was the grave of his reputation as well as of his body. 

^ Dr. Gemelli-Gareri’s description. One of the most inter¬ 
esting of the many narratives by European travellers who visited 
India during the reign of Aurangzeb is the account of the camp 
and court of the aged emperor in the Deccan early in the year 
1695 as recorded by the learned Italian lawyer, Dr. Gemelli-Careri, 
who spent six years in going round the world, and undertook 
a troublesome and dangerous journey from Goa for the sole purpose 
of seeing the Great Mogul. Aurangzeb was then, in March and 
April, encamped at Galgala or Galgali, on the northern bank of 
the Krishni (Kistna), about fourteen miles distant from the town 
of Mudhol.i 

The enclosure of the royal tents alone measured abnut three 
milesi,-and the whole camj), with a circumference of %)me thirty 
mil^^had a population of half a rmUiop. The separate MmaWW'’ 
markets numbered two hundred and fifty, and everjrSBi'^ df goods, 
even the most cos^yr^wtrs^ on sale. 

The traveller was accorded the honour of a private audience 
in the morning before the public reception, which began about 
ten o’clock. Aurahgzeb received him courteously, questioning 
him about his travels and the war with the Turks in Hungary. 
The emperor, who was then approaching the age of eighty, was 
bowed by the weight of years, and leant on a crutched stick, but 
was able to write his orders on petitions witliout using spectacles. 
He was of small stature, with a, large nose, and white rounded 
beard. His coat and turban were of white cotton, his sash or 
waistband of silk, all quite ipe^cpensive,«,.lnrt, W^ was 

adorned by a gold band and a great emerald surrounded by smaller 
stones. The traveller confirms the Muhammadan accounts of 
the extraordinaj^au^teaily^ntATO 

slept little, spent hours in devotion, confined KinisSTf W vegetable 
diet, and often fasted. His attendants.marvelled^Jhow a man of his 
age could endure the hard conddtidHS-fcwMGh body. 

The public reception was conducted with the ^ppmp customary 
at the Mogul court. Aurangzeb never either compelled 'other 
people to adopt his ascetic personal habits, or allowed any diminu- 

i Gemelli-Careri details the stages of his journey (Tomo iii, pp. 87 foil.). 
The distance is about 125 miles on the map, or 150 for travelling. Galgala 
must be Galgali in the Bagalkot Taluka of the BljSpiir District, Bombay, 
7 k^s from Mudhol (16° 20' N. and 75° 19' E.). The position of the Galgala 
camp does not appear to have been defined until now, liane-Poole, who 
quotes Gemelli-Careri, gives no indication of its situation. Later in the 
year 1695 Aurangzeb movdd his camp to Brahmapuri or Islampuri in the 
Shoiapur District, miscalled Bairampur by Khafl Khan and Lane-PoOle. 
I have used the very rare Italian enlarged and revised second edition in 
nine volumes, Venezia, 1719. The traveller gives a curious woodcut of 
the emperor leaving his tent. The population of the camp was half a 
million (500,000), not ‘ five millionsas quoted by Lane-Poole. The 
correct number of infantry is 100,000, and that of camels 50,000 (Tomo 
iii, p. 103). 
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tion in the accustomed magnificence of his surroundings. His 
letters show that he was extremely jealous in his care of the royal 
prerogative and watchful to prevent the slightest infringements 
of etiquette. 

. lieatli of Atirangzeb. The last or almost the last petty success 
Vtif the imperialists was won in 1705 by the capture of the fort of 
^ Wakinkera which had been evacuated by the enemy. About the 
same time the health of Aurangzeb broke down, and he was seized 
with fainting fits which rendered him temporarily unconscious. 
Whenever he grew a little better he gallantly fought his disorder 
and forced himself to make a public appearance. At last, ‘ slowly 
and with difficulty’, he marched back to Aiimadna^, where he 
had encamped twenty-four years earlier, filled with hopes of 
conquest and glory. Now, when he nerved himself to sit in the 
hall of audience, he was ‘ very weak and death was clearly statnped 
upon his face The lever increased, but he still atteii4o<J scriij)u- 
lously to the prescribed times of prayer. On the morning of Priday, 
February 21 (o.s.), 1707, when one watch of the day had gone, 
and the prayers and creed had been duly recited, his weary spirit 
was rele§se4* His viscera #erc buried where he died. His embalmed 
.body 'was carried to the village of Rauza or Kluildabad near 
Ifeul^^^ad, and there laid to rest in holy ground beside the tom bs 
Oi famous "saints. He left written instructions that his obsequies 
were to, be conducted with studied ausLeritj". Four rujiecs, two 
tonas (9$. 6d.), earned as tlic price of caps made by himself, were 
to be spent On his shroud. fi05 rupees gamed by copying Korans 
were to be given to poof libly men. His body was to be buried bare¬ 
headed, and the to{) of tJie"coffin was to be covered merely with a 
piece of white canvas. Xo caiiojiy was to be raided over him.^ 
His tomb is a perreetly plain bh)ck of ])]asl:cred masonry on an 
open platform.2 

^urangzeb’s ideal. Thus Aurangzeb died as he had lived, 
\g6riving to attain tlie ideal of a strict Muslim,ascetic of the.ao.hcol 
of^anlfa. He endeav6Tired to follow the Law and Traditions in 
6vefy^tt^il^jQiJIUS«.p^ and liabits. lie learned the j 

whole Koran, and was well vc^rsed in i 

the works 6Ttkeo|o^ia|T^, especially those of the Imam Muliammad 
GhazzalL® He was iSarefiil to educate his children, including his j 

He ab'stamTifl' siTrirph^^^ from the j 
slimmest Indulgence m"ahy prohibited food, drink, or dress ; and, , 
although well skilled in **thc theory of music, refused to enjoy 
the ri’-n-uiT- of 1!vil art from an early date in liis reign. Kviffy 
ritual I .i:* prayer, fasting, and almsgiving was obeyed 

^ Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 52. ' . ; 

® The tombs at Rauza (‘ the garden sciL of Paradise) are described by | 
Haig, mstoric^ Landmarks oj the Deccan (1907), pp. 50-8. Khuld means J 
* paradise with allusion to Aurangzeb’s postnumous title Khuld’mutMUt f 
Mvhose abode is in paradise’. 4 

» Abu Hamid Muhammad Zainu-d din of Tus near Mashhad (a. b. 
1058-1111), a renowned philosopher, mathematician, and astronomer. 
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exactly, even at the risk of his life. He desired all judicia|^j^^ 
eeedings to be conducted in precise accordance with Muslim law. 
He excluded Hindus from holding olHce ^0 far as possible, cast 
down their temples, and harassed thc?ri by insnUing regulations 
because he believed that he was bound to do so by tiic precedent 
of the early Khalifs. For tlie same reason iie enforced the levy of 
the jizya, and in his latent years refused to allow the least relaxation 
in the collection of the lax, ^ 
even for the purpose of secuiT- 
ing supplies for lus own cainp.^ 

It is not to be wondered at that 
such copcluct has won him the 
reve|:chce of Muhammadans. 

Failure as a sovereign. 

Hut when he is judged as a 
sovereign he must be pro¬ 
nounced a Xp,j]ux’c* The criti¬ 
cism of Khaii Khan emphasizes 
equally his merits as an ascetic 
and his demerits in the prac¬ 
tical government of an empire: 

^ Of «II the sovereigns of the 
House of Timur—nay, of all the 
sovereigns of Delhi—no one, since 
Sikandar Lodi, has ever been ap¬ 
parently so distinguished for devo^ 
tion, austerity, and jiistiee. In 
courage, long-surfering, and sound 
judgement he was unrivalled. But 
froih reverence- fo'r the injunctions 
of the Law he did not make use of 
) punishment, and without punish- 
^. gtyatimTC fa eotur- 
try cartUot li# - -dis¬ 
sensions had arisen among his - 

nobles through rivalry. So every AURANGZEB. 

plan and'project that he formed 

came to li^Jte^^goad; and every enterprise which he undertook was long 
in executionAlthough he riVCd f©t*mne±^ [lunar] 
years, his five senses were not at all impaired, except his hearing, and that ; 
to only so slight an extent that it was not pcrcc[>tiblc to olhers. He often 
passed his nights in vigils and devotion, and he denied himself many 
pleasures naturally belonging to humanity.’ 

The censures of the friendly Muhammadan critic do not' exhaust 
the list ofAurangzeb’s defects as a ruler. His intense suspiciousnes^, 


1 Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 142. 

* Conarmed by Gemelli-Careri. ‘II cessa d’etre pnngiinnire eomme 
auparavant; il devint mtoe si bon (‘ good-natured’) (iu<‘ ies (louvcMiuuirs 
hHOmrahsne Iiii ob®soient pas rdgiili^rement, se hant k sa clemence’ 
(French transl., iii. 22T). See also Italian text, tomo in, p, 105. His letters 
give further proof of the weakness of his rule. 
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already mentioned, poisoned his Avholcjife. He never trusted 
; anybody, and consecpuMilIy ^v;ls ill served. His cold, calculating 
temperament r:ii;ely permitted liim indulge in love for man or 
woman, and few indeed were the persons who loved liim. His 
reliance on mere cunning as the pidncipal mstrumeht oGti-tecraft 
, testified to a certain smallness of mind, and, moreover, was 
.'i ineffective in practice. Although he had many opportunities for 
winning military distinction, he failed to show ability 
whether before or after his accession. His proceedings in the 
Deccan during the latter part of his* life were siiuply tidiculous as 
\\ military operations. In fact, nothing in the history of Aurangzeb 
^ justifies^ pbsterity in classing him as a great king. His tricky 
cunning was mainly directed, first to winning, and tlien to keeping 
I \ the throne. He did nothing for literature or art. Rather it should 
be said that he did less than nothing; because he discouraged both. 
/ Aurangzeb's death-bed. letters. The famous letters to his 
/sons, written shortly before his death, must not be interpreted as 
implying that he felt remorse for the means by which he gained 
the throne, or for any acts of perfidy committed later m the 
supposed interest of the state. lie regarded his tr(‘atment of his 
relatives as prompted and justified l)y self-defeiieij ; and it is 
true that his brothers, if they had not been executed by him, 
would haye been d^ligh |fi^ to^ » Perfidy was the most 
essential element Tn^iRcy toliis thinking, and he did not hesitate 
to avow that belief, which has been and still is cherished by many 
kings and statesmen. 

The death-bed letters simply express the weariness of an aged 
man who had lived too long, had failed in cherished plans, and was 
tormented by morbid fears about his fate in the next world—clears 
based upon his theological creed, and perfectly sincere. 

I The following collection of passages includes extracts from all 

the three letters, which are nearly identical : 


‘ I know not who I am, where I shall go, or what will happen to this 
sinner full of sins. Now I will say good-bye to every one in this world 
and entrust every one to the care of God. My famous and auspicious 
sons should not quarrel among themselves and allow a general massacre of 
the people who are servants of God. . . , My years have gone by profitless. 
God has been in my heart, yet my darkened eyes have not recognized his 
light.... There is no hope for me in the future. The fever is gone, but only 
the skin is left. . . . The army is confounded, and without heart or help, 
even as I am j apart from God, with no rest for the heart.... When I have 
lost hope in myself, how can I hope in others ? . . . You should accept my 
last will. It should not happen that Musalmans be killed and the blame 
for their death rest upon this useless creature. ... I have greatly sinned and 
know not what torment awaits me. ... I commit you and your sons to 
the care of God and bid you farewell.., May the peace of God be upon you.’ 


The sternest critic of the character and deeds of Aurangzeb 
can kardly refuse to recognize the pathos of those lamentations or 
to^el some sympathy for the old man on his lonely Aeatbubed. 
^/Transactions with European nations. The transactions 
which European nations, chiefly the English, were prominently 
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concerned lie so much apart from the general current of events 
in the reign that it is convenient to notice them separately, ratlier 
than in their chronological setting. But it is not possible to go 
into details of the incidents, which were numerous and complicated. 

The Portuguese, in the days of Aurangzcb, were of so little 
account that the dealii|gs between them and his government 
may be i)assed by. The struggle for the eastern maritime trade 
then lay between the English and the Dutch. But the Hollanders 
devoted their attention chiefly to the commerce with the Indian 
Archipelago and Spice Islands, keeping very quiet in their Indian 
factories. The small settlements on the coasts made by the French 
and Danes during®the reign did not seriously concern the Mogul 
empire* The real trouble was with the English traders who began 
to assert tliemsclves and to claim the right of fortifying their 
‘factories’ or commercial statioixs. 


The English factory at Surat was gallantly defended against 
Sivaji and his ManlthU robbers on two occasions, in 

Sir George Oxinden’s brave _ 

repulse of the marauders on 
the first occasion won approval 
and honours from Aurangzeb. 

Disputes concerning cus- i 
toms duties between the Eng¬ 
lish traders on the Hugh and 
Nawab Shayista Khan, the 
governor of Bengal, had the 
curious result of bringing Rupee of Aurangzeb Alamgir. 
about a semi-official war be¬ 
tween Encrlnnd and the Mogul empire. The authorities of the 
East Tiuiia (:oinj»aiiy in London “Ordinarily were averse to acqui¬ 
sition of territory dr to-fortifying their factories, but Sir Josiah 
Child, the masterful chairman or governor of the Company, who 
was ambitious, aimed at laying ‘the foundation of a large, well- 
grounded, SI.re F.ndi'h dominion in India for all time to come’. 
In 1685 he pi King James II to sanction the dispatch of 

ten or twelve ships of war with instructions to seize and fortify 
Chittagong. The expedition, rashly planned and imfortunate in 
execution, was an utter failure. Subsequently, in 1688, the English 
found themselves obliged to abandon Bengal altogether. 

Sir John Child, the President of Surat, acting under instructions 
from home, defied Aurangzeb’s power on the western coast, with 
the result that the factory at Surat was seized, and orders were 
issued by the emperor to expel all Englishmen from his-dominions. 
Ultimately terms were arranged on both sides of India. Ibrahim 
Khan, the successor of Shayista Khan as governor of Bengal, 
invited Job Charnock, who had been chief of the settlement on 
the Hugh, to return. The invitation was accepted. On August .24, 
1690, Charnock hoisted the English flag on the banks .of the 
Hugh and laid the humble foundation of the small, settlement 
destined to develop, into the city oUCalcutta. 


q3 
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The scandalous quarrels between the old East India Company 
of London and tiie New English Company, which lasted from lOOii 
to 1702: and to some extent later, were brought prominently to 
the riotice of Aurangzeb, who could not make out which Com])any 
was the genuine one. His great oUlcers profited largely by receiving 
heavy bribes from both associations, but the queer story is too 
long and intricate for brief narration. 

After the ignominious failure of the warlike policy of the two 
Childs and the complete fusion of the rival companies in 1708 the 
English merchants kept clear of politics and fighting for almost 
hjali a century.^ 

/ Administration. In the latter years of Axfrangzeb’s reign the 
fifteen provinces {subas) of Akbar's time had increased to twenty- 
one. Thathah (Tatfca), or Southern Sind, Kashmir, and Orissa, 
formerly included respectively m Mfiltan, Kabul, and Bengal, had 
been separated, and the provinces of the Peccan had become six 
instead of tiiree. 

The system of administration, while substantially the same as 
in Akbar’s days, was worse in ojieration, because Aurangzeb failed 
to keep a firm iiaad over liis subordinates, and when he grew old 
was unable to make his authority res^xocted. 

Several authors have taken much trouble to coni])are various 
statements of the revenue of the empire at different times, but 
their labours have fruitd^^^ The figures on record cannot 
be forced to yield trustworthy results, f therefore refrain from 

quoting or discussing tliehu.The army, wliich made a brave show 

on paper or in'CainfCwas of Uttle.'military value. Manucci’s 
estimate that 80,000 good European soldiers could sweep away 
the imperial authority a.nd occupy the whole empire seems to be 
fully justified by the facts. The navy was utterly inefneient. 
The assertion of one of the Persian historians that AurangzSb 
renounced the practice of confiscating the estates of deceased 
notables is contradicted deomvely by the emperor’s letters. The 
few letters translated by Bilimoria give three instances of such 
confiscation being ordered by Aurangzeb under his own hand. 
When Amir Khan, governor of KSlbul, died the authorities were 
instructed to seize everything belonging to him, so tliat ‘ even 
a piece of straw’ should not, be left (Letter xcix). Similar 
orders were given concerning the estates of Shayista Khan, the 
emperor’s maternal uncle, and Maliabat Khan (Letters cxxviir, 
cxLVi). The receipts from such confiscalidris were exceedingly 
large, and the treasury was not in a position the sur¬ 
render of revenue, the emperor wrote, ‘ the royal 

treasury belongs to the public 

^ Mr. Strachey has proved that the two Childs, Sir Josiah and Sir John, 
were not brothers. They were not even related (Keigwin's Behellion^ 
Clarendon Press, 1916, App. A). 
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Leading Dates only 

(For dates of war of succession see aniCy p. 422.) 

Formal enthronement of Aurangzeb ; murder of Afzal Khan by 

SivSji . . . , . . '^ 1659 

Cession of Bombay by Portuguese to English ! . . 2661 

Mir Jumla’s expedition to Assam . . , . . *1661-3 

Aurangzeb’s illness ; first sack of Surat by Sivaji; foundation of 

B'reneh Compagnie des hides , . . . . . i604 

Death of Shahjahan ; annexation of Chittagong.by Shriyista Khati . 1666 
l^rohibition of Hindu worship; demolition bf temples ; first Jat 
rebellion . . 

First levy of chauth on Mogul territory ; second sack of Surat by 
SivUji 

Satnarnf insurrcc;tion 

Enthronement of Sivaji as independent Ilaji, 

>'V."i;rs (A-; i*'lo the soirth 

I)t ii .r.;*,vvant Singh . 

Heimposition of the . 

1 )eath of Sivtlj! . . . 7 ... [ 

Rajput war ; rebellion of Prince Akbar 
Second Jat rebellion ; Aurangzeb goes to the Deccan 

Sir Josiah Child’s war. 

Annexation of Bijapur , . 

Annexation of Golkonda 
Total withdrawal of the English from Bengal 
Execution of I. 

Return of the I• M. 

Greatest south* v. \ 

Indecisive war in the Deccan 
Union of the rival East India Companies / 

Retreat of Aurangzgb to Ahmadnagar 




and foundation of Calcutta 
: mpcrial authority -. 


Deatli of Aurangzeb 


1069 


16TO 
1672 
1674 
1670 

1678 

1679 
. 1680 

1680-1 
. 1681 
1685-6 
. 1686 
. 1687 

. 1688 
. 1689 

. 1690 

. 1691 

1692-1705 
1702^8 
January 1706 


February 21 (o.s.), 1707 


Authorities 

Copious extracts from Kiiaf! Khan and other writers in Persian are 
translated in B. S D., vol. vii. Professor Jadunath Sarkar gives a sum¬ 
mary history of the. reign and many interesting details in Anecdotes of 
Aurangzib and Ilisloricnl Essays (Calcutta, 1912). Vol. iii of the same 
author’s Hisiory of Aurangzib comes down to a. ». 1681, excluding Deccan 
affairs.. For a rather crude version of selected correspondence, Bilimoria, 
Letters of Aurangzehe (London (Luzac) and Bomb^, 1908), is useful. 
The leading authority for Maratha affairs is Grant Buff, History of the 
Mahrattas (1826, and reprints). That work, being founded on personal 
knowledge and manuscripts now lost, ranks as an original source. The 
little book by Mankar (2nd ed., Bombay, 1886), translated from a lost 
manuscript, is of considerable value. It is entitled The Life and Exploits 
of Shivdjly and has become very scarce. Professor Rawlinson’s sketch. 
Shivdfi the Maralhd (Clarendon Press, 1915), is too slight and needs revision. 
Its special interest lies in the translations from Ramdas and Tukaram. 
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Elpiunstone knew the MarS-tha*country and people so !v j.f hN 

narrative counts us a primary authority lor some purpose.-. M. ■ - 
travellers illustrate the story of the reign. The most serviceable works 
are those of Bernier (ed. Constable and V. A. Smith, Oxford University 
Press, 1914); Fryer (ed. Crooke, Hakluyt Society, 1909, 1912, 1913); 
and Gemelli-Careri (Frencli version1727). 1 have obtained from Koine 
a copy of the very rare Italian original, Venice, 1719, Ht cond edition, in 
nine volumes. The first edition appeared at Naples in 1099-"170() in 0 voIk. 
Tod, AnnaU of Rajmihan (popular ed.); Stewart, Ilislorij of Bengal 
(London, 1813) ; Straciiey, Keigwin^s Rebellion (Clarendon Press, 191 (i), 
and other books have been consulted. Stanley I.tAne-Foole’s Aurangzlb 
(R. I., 1890), the most readable account of the whole reign, requires con¬ 
siderable correction in certain details. 

It may be well to note that the spelling Aurangxib represents the I’crsian 
and Aarnngzeb the Indian pronunciation. 


CHAPTER 7 ; 

The ^ter Moguls ; decline of the empire ; tlic Siklis und Morfltlias. 

of succession : Bsihadur Shah. Tiie pructioul cekuirity 
that his sons would fight for the throne of Ilindo.stan as soon us 
he should die weighed heavily on the heart of Aurang'/,6b, wlio 
attempted to prevent the inevitable war of .succession by admoni¬ 
tions which have been already quoted. He cannot possil)iy liave 
believed in their efficacy. He also left behind him a meinoranduiu 
suggesting a partition of the empire, but could not have had any 
real expectation that his heirs would accept that solution of the 
difficulty. The same reasons which had brought about the war 
of succession between Aurangzcb and liis brothers forced his sons 
to fight. The eldest, Prince Muazzam, also called Shah Alam, 
was far away in Kabul, and so for tlie moment at a disadvantage. 
The second. Prince Azam, and the third, Prince Kfimbakhsli, 
wJio were both at hand in the Deccan, lost no time in asserting 
thmr claims. Bach promptly proclaimed his accession, and struck 
coins m his own name. The immediate objective of all the tiiree 
claimants was the seizure of Agra with its hoards of treasure. 
Whoever could hrst obtain possession of the cash in the Agra 
vaults would be able to buy unlimited support. Prince Muazzam, 
mned by an nble officer named Munim, Khan, moveht dowii from 
Kabul with all speed, and met the ‘amy '&f his brother Azam at 
Jajau to the south of Agra on June 10, 1707. Kamhakhsh, who 
had occupied Bijapur and Golkonda of Hyderabad, was not able 

*1''^ Deccan. The hotly contested battle at Jajau ended in 
the defeat and death of Prince Azam. Shah Alam secured the 
Agra treasure,,,which* he distributer! liberally amonff the nobles 
and soldiery-..JBfe.assumed tlic.style of Baliad'ur ShlihV 
The new emperor then made arrangeifie‘nt,s td''keep tlie R5inut 

Kamhakhsh, who was 

defeated near Hyderabad and BTeir^r^^hrmi te e ar ly in - T 708.^ 

* No sympathy need be wasted on either Azam *dr'Kamhakhsh, who 
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Release of Slialiu. Bahadur Shah, acting on the astute advice 
of Zulfikar Khan, released ShShtl “(Slvaji II)V the great Siva.jfs 
grandson, wh6 had been educated at court, and sent him back 
to liis own country, then under the government of Tara Bai, 
the widow of the young prince’s uncle, Raja Ram. The expected 
civilVar among the Marathas wJiich ensued prevented them from 
troubling the imperial government, thus justifying Zulfikar Khan’s 
counsel,^. 

NfWI} of Sikh rebellion. Bahadur Shah, when returning from 
the]^l)ecean, committed the government of the south to Zulfikar 
Khan, who passed on the duties of administration to Baud KhSn, 
a ferocious Afghan rullian, concerning whose barbarities INlanucci 
relates many liorrible stories.^ When the emperor reached Ajmer 
in 1710 ho received reports that the town of Sihrind had been 
sacked by the yikh sectaries under a leader known as Bandah 
(‘the slave’), and sometimes described as the False Guru, who 
had committed innumerable atrocities. Tlic news received was 
so setious that Bahfidur Shah resolved to proceed in person 
against the rebels- In order to render the situation intelligible 
it is necessary to narrate briefly the origin and early development 
of^e Sikh movement. " 

early Sikb gurus. The Sikhs, or ‘ disciples ’, originally 
were a pious sect of Hindus following the precepts of their first 

f uru or prophet named Nanak, who lived from a.d, 1469 to 1539. 

le resembled Kabir and many other sages in his leaching which 
laid stress on the unity of God, the futility of forms of worship, 
and the unreality of caste distinctions. Tlie first four gurus were 
merely leaders of a peaceable reformed sect, with no thought of 
either military organization or political power. In 1577 Akbar, 
who liked the Sikh teaching so far as he knew it, granted to the 
fourth guru the site of the tank and Golden Temple at Amritsar, 
and so established that town as the head-quartej:s of the Sfkii 
faith. 

The filth gui-u, A-rjumcombined business with spiritual guidance, 
and acquired wealth from the gffcrings of the faithful. lie was 
tortured and executed in 1606 by order of JahangTr because he 
refused to pay the fine imposed on him Ibr having assisted Klmsru, 
not on account of his religious teaching. The Adi Granth, or original 
Sikh^ible, was compiled in 1604 at the dictation of Arjun. 

jaCargobind. Hargobind, tlie sixth liead, of the sect (1606-“45), 
when presented at his installation with the turban and necklace 
of his pr<|decesspj§, refused to accept them, saying : ‘ My necklace 

were both unfit to rule. The former is described as being ‘ very choleric, 
a debauchee, rough and discourteous to everybody, also avaricious’ 
(Irvine, Manucei, iv. 462). The latter was a half-insane tyrant, who 
behaved with ‘outrageous cruelty’, doing acts to his servants, companions, 
and confidants, such ‘ as before eye never saw, nor ear heard 

1 Meadows Taylor describes the brute as ‘ an officer of great distinction, 
ability, and bravery Elphinstone, too, gives no indication of the man’s 
real character. 
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shall be my sword-belt, and iny turban shall be adorned with 
a royal aigrette.’ He tlius began the transfojrruitiou of a sect of 
quiet mystics into a herce military, order or brothcrliCKxL Xrc was 
imprisoned for twelve years by Jahilngm and, after the death of 
tl\at emperor, constantly fougJit tlie olliecrs of Shalijiihan* 
y/Tegh Bahadur. Tegh Bahadur, the ninth guru, rejected the 
'/demand of Aurangzeb that he should embrace Islam, and in 
consequence was executed (1075). According to a famous story 
he was accused while imprisoned at Dcjllii of turning his gaze in 
the forbidden direction of the imperial female apartments. He 
replied to the charge by saying r - - ^ 

t ' Emperor Aurangzgb, I was on the top story of my prison, but I was not 
Hooking at tliy private apartments, or at tfiy qiieeids, T was looking in 
Ithc direction of the kairopcans who are coming from beyond the seas to 
•tear down thy hangings {[Xinlas) and destroy thy empire.’ 

The anecdote was firmly believed by the Sikhs, who used the 
prophecy as a battle-cry during the siege Delhi m 1M7. A 
somewhat similar prophecy is attributed to Guru Govind. 

^Q^bvind Singh. The tenth and last guru, Goviiul Singh (t075>- 
.^08), was the real founder of the Sikh military power, which he 
organized to oppose the Xluliammadans. He bound tlie Sikh 
fraternity together by instituting or adopting two sacraments, 
perhaps suggested by Cliristian cxanqde. Tlic cercniony of 
or baptism consists essentially of driiiTdng consecrated water stirred 
by a sword or dagger. The communion rite was specially designed 
to brcak^!!i>lc. 'flic communicants seated in a circle partake of a 
mixture of consecrated^ftow,. butter, and j^ugar, and thus set them¬ 
selves free from the restrictions of caste 1 Tlie brotherhood so 
constituted was termed the Khalsa dr Pure, and may be compared 
with the Templars and other military orders of mediaeval Europe. 
The Sikhs are not, and never have been, a nation in any intelligible 
sense. One member of a family may be a Sikh or Singli, while 
the others are orthodox Hindus. The members of the order are 
only a fraction of the popuIaHbxi in the districts where they reside, 
and at the present day many Sikhs describe theinselvTs as Ilindus. 
In fact, the distinction betweem Hinduism and Sikhism is not well 
defined, the observance of the sacraments often being neglected 
by men who are recognized as Sikhs. Guru Govind n^quirod the 
members of the brotherhood to abjure tobacco, which he^^i^t^jQd. 
‘Wine’, he said, ‘is bad;, Indian hemp (bhang) desfr^eth one 
generation; but tobacco destroyeth ail.generations.’ The initiated 
members of the brotherhood were also commanded to wear the 
meaning five things of which the Hindi or Panjflbi 
names begin with that letter—namely, Ion£ hair, siiort drawers, 
an iron ba;agle or discus, a small^teid..daggarrand aj^b^rTCTibse 
commands are not all fully observed now, and modjsm^Sild^ 
owes its continued existence chiefly toHhednfluence of thicorporate 
spirit of the Sikh regim ents. A supplementary Bible 

containing the composTEtohs of Govind was compiled after his 
death. 
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He decided to support B^thadur Shah (Shah Alam) in the war 
of succession, and (:<JOst:(|ii(:nl,Iy acct pU-d service inuiirr that prince 
when he gained the l.hnMie. (h)viii{l. wlio was rriiirdcrcd at Nander 
in the Bcccan by dn ATgKan in 1708, was the last of the gurus. 
Since his decease the holy Granth has been regarded *as the repre¬ 
sentative and successor of the Gurus. 

Govind seems to have «'iiiLhoriz<id a man of uncertain origin to 
take over thje military command, but not the spiritual headship, 
of the Sikh Khalsa. The person so nominated is known as. Bandah, 
‘ the Slave and sometimes is called the ‘ False Guru Ilis'special 
mission was the taking vengeance on Wazir Khan, the commandant 
of Sihrind, who had cruelly executed the young sons of Guru 
Govind. 

Bandah accomplished his commission with appalling 
ferocity and completeness. Irvine draws a lively picture of his 
proceedings. 

‘Till- Mccvi iigcr.' ;iiid IrnI Ik■ r-drc.sjsrT^ and «;nch-like porsorN, who were very 
niUiicroiis jii’iioiig Mr: conmiincd cxccs.-scs dl' evi-ry description. 

For the space of four djiys llic inwn I'Siliririd' wm.s given np l.o pillage, tlie 
mosques were defil^d,.the houses burnt,,and Ibc Mnli;u!iii\u(ians slaughtered; 
even their -womeh and children were notiipared . . . 

In all the parganahs occupied by the Sikhs, the reversal of previous 
customs was striking and complete. A low scavenger or leather-dresser, 
the lowest of the low in Indian estimation, had only to leave home and 
join the Guru, when in a short time he would return to his birthplace 
as its ruler, with his order of appointment in his hand. As soon as he 
set foot witliin the boundaries, the well-born and wealthy went out to 
greet him and escort him home. Arrived there, they stood before him 
with joined palms, awaiting his orders. A scavenger, from the nature of 
his duties, is intimately acquainted with the condition of every household. 
Thus the new ruler had no difliculty in exacting from every one their 
best and most valuable belongings, which were conliscated for the use of 
the Guru, or for his treasury. Not a soul dared to disobey lin order, and 
men, who had often risked themselves iii batllo-ficlds, became so cowed, 
that they were afraid even to remonstrate. Hindus who had not joined 
the sect were not exempt from those oppressions.’ 

Bahadur Shah and Munim- Khan succeeded in defeating the 
Siklwtind driving them into the hills, but Bandah escaped. 

,, f3ieatli of Bahadur Shah. Bahadur Shah, theh'an old man in 
^Ixis sixty-ninth year, died in 1712. The prolonged repression 
" which he erldurcH.f under hfs fafTier had destroyed his spirit. Al¬ 
though he hM no vice in his character, and possessed a generous, 
forgiving disposition, he could not govern, and justly earned the 
nickname of Shah-i he khabar, the ‘ Heedless King 

War of succession : Jahiuidar Shah. His lour sons erigaged 
in the customary war of succession. Azimu-sh shan, governor of 
Bengal, and the best of the four, was killed in battle with the other 
three, who then fell out among themselves. Jahandar Shah, the 
eldest and worst of them, a worthless profligate, became emperor. 

Farrukhsiyar. After a disgraceful reign of eleven months 
he was killed in a barbarous fashion by order of AzTmu-sh shan's 
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son, Farrukhsiyar, who ascended the :rri-'h'd t^.i’one (1713). 
He executCd"^mdiiy notable people, inclu-: /i.liik.-.' KhS.n, and 

established a state of terror in the court by his savage fury. During 
the scandalous reign of Farrukhsiyar, who was a good-for-nothing 
and shameless debauchee, the power of the government was mostly 
in the hands of two brothers, Abdullah and Huvsain Ali, Barha 
Sayyids, whose clan had been eminent in the imperial service since 
the days of Akbar. They deposed Farrukhsiyar in 1719, and put 
him to death in a horrible way. 

The short reign of Farrukhsiyar was marked by a futile attempt 
to reirnpose the and by the capture of Bandali, who was 

executed with fiendish tortures. About a thousand of Jiis followers 
were killed in large batches (1715). 

In the same year the East India Company, worried by the 
exactions of the Bengal provincial government, sent two factors 
to Delhi in order to sock redress. The envoys took with them 
^30,000 worth of gifts, and in the bourse of two years obtained 
valuable trade concessions and exemptions from customs duties. 
Their success was due partly to the fact that an Euglisli surgeon 
named William Hamilton cured the euipcror of Mi malignant 
dis temp er % and partly to the fears of the Delhi government that 
th£Pruish fleet might hold up the Surat trade, 
vMubammad S£ab. After the btuel murder of IJ'arrukhsiyar 
Sayyid king-makers placed on the throne several phantom 
emperors^ They quickly disappeared and were replaced by another 
worthless inmate of the palace, named Muhamhtad Shah (1719), 
who, strange to say, retained his life 748. He 

got rid of Sayyid Husain All by assassination, and Imprisoned 

Abaullah. '.. . 

. /Break up of empire. In 1722 Asaf Jilh (Chin Kilich Khan) 

,/became Vizier* He found it impossible to bring the government 
into order, and in the year following retired to Ins jirovince the 
Deccan, where he became independent and founded the existing 
dynasty of the Nizarn, with effect from 1724. ‘ , 

In the same year Saadat Kliuu, the ])rogenitor of the kings of 
Oudh, became ruler of that province, wliich he governed in practical 
independence. Similarly, AllahVardt Khiin, the governor of Bengal 
(1740-56), ceased to pay tribute or to recognize in practice the 
sovereignty of the emperor. The Roliillas, an Afghan clan, made 
themselves masters of the rich tract t6"1rhe north of the Ganges, 
which consequently became known aff'EohttkhmM^^ Tlnis, in the 
space of seventeen years after the deathrnf Atrrangzeb, the empire 
had broken up. The process of decay was contiiuicd in subsequent 
years. The capital was the scene of incessant intrigues and 
treasons, unworthy of record or remembrance. 

^ Their names are Rafiu-d darajat, Rafiu-d daiilat (Shahjaban II), 
NekQsiyar, and Ibrahim. The ‘ reigns ’ of the first three fall between 
February 18 and August 27, 1719. Ibrahim claimed the throne in 1720, 
from October 1 to November 8, and struck coins, now very rare. See the 
genealogy at the end of this chapter. 
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New system of Maratlxa government . Meantime, mo men ton s 
clianges had been effected after long struggles in the Maratha 
government, which resulted during Muhammad Shah’s lifetime in 
the Marathas becoming the most considerable power in India. 
The excellent system of internal r.iT’v i'’T.‘ir-i. instituted by 
Sivaji had not survived that chief. I; I'. i o < ■ , as we have 
seen, in the hands of his son, Sambhajl. During the civil war be¬ 
tween different parties of Marathas which followed on the return 
of Shahfi to his native country, after his release by Bahadur Shah, 
a new system of government was gradually evolved. 

The iirst Peshwa, Balaji Visvanath, Raja Shahu, who had 
to defend his position as Raja against a rival claimant, leant for 
support ehiehy on a Brahman from the Kdnkan, named Balajx 
Visvanath, who held from 1714 tlie olTiec of Peshwa, as the second 
minister was called in the early Maratha administration.^ By 
reason of his personal cpialitics Balaji Visvanath made the oHice 
to count in practice as the hrsb, and not the second. When he 
died in 1720 his oiTlcial position was inherited by his son, Baji 
Rao (I), a man still abler than himself. The appointment of 
PSshwa thus became hereditary, and soon^ overshadowed the 
Raja, who sank into a purely ornamental position, exactly as the 
Maharajadhiraj of Nepfil has done in modern times. After Shahu 
the descendants of Sivaji dropped oiit of sight so completely that 
all readers of history think of the Maratha government in the 
eighteenth century as that of the Peshwas. Their dynasty, as 
we may call it, comprised seven persons, and may be regarded as 
having lasted from 1714 to 1818, a little more than a century. 
Shahu", who survived until 1748, granted his minister full powers 
in 1727. 

Ghauth and Sardesmiikhi. Balaji Visvanath, as minister 
I of Shahu, had succeeded in introducing a certairi amount of order 
into the Maratha ndministration, nnd had made 6labO!rate arrange¬ 
ments for collecting llu- nssignmenls of revenue from provinces 
belongingto other ]><)\v(:rs on which his government chiefly lived. 
The Marathas of those days administered only comparatively 
small districtvS directly, preferring to raise contributions from 
provinces governed, nominally at all events, by the emperor of 
jDelhi or’ other potentates of that confused and anarchical tune. 
In 1220 Muhammad Shah, conflrming nrrnngemcnts made by 
Sfiyyid Iliisnin Ali, by tmaty tbc fiut.lionly ot Raja 

Sh^hfi, admitted his !>■'> !he cliduiht 9^ assessment ot 

one-fourth of the land revenue over the whole Dcccan, imd per¬ 
mitted ])im to supplement that levy by an additional tmth of the 
land revenue called sardesmukhi. ' , t t 

Balaji Visvanath claimed that those levies should be calculated 
on the revenue as fixed either by Todar Mall in Akbar’s, or by Malik 
Ambar in Shahjahan’s time, well knowing that no s^h amount 
of revenue could be taiSM from a ruined country. He thus secured 

^ In.Sivaji’s time the Pratinidhi did not exist, and the Peshwa was the 
first minister. 
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the advantage of always keeping a biU Jai .arrears in hand* He 
artfully arranged that several Maratlia chiefs should share the 
collections from a single district, in tliat way purposely introducing 
complications into the accounts and increasing the power of his 
Brahman oaste-fcllows, who alone had the knowledge and intelli¬ 
gence equal to dealing with such accounts. Nobody except the 
Brahmans rightly knew what was due, or to whom it was due, 

,Tlie second Peshwa, Baji Rao, Baji Rao (1720) inherited 
the instrument of extortion so cunningly devised by his father, 
and used it with supreme skill. He resolved to establish the power 
of his nascent nation by rcorganmng the army, and directing it 
against the northern.territories of Hindustan held by the nerveless 
hands of Muhammad Shah. He also made arrangements by which 
he checked the growing power of Asaf Jjah as ruler of the Ilydernbad 
territories. The quarrels between Asaf Jah and Baji Kao ended 
in the rivals coming to terms (1731)* : 

^^Origin of the Gaikwar, Stadia, and Holkar. We may take 
note that at the period in question the ancestors of the existing 
great Maratha chiefs, namely, the Gaikwar of Banxla, vSindia 
of Gwalipr, and Holkar of Indore, became prominent personages 
and 1^ the foundations of the fortune of their families, which 
by strange good luck survived at the final settlement in 1818 of 
the rivalry between the Marathas and the British. I'lie ancestor 
of the Gaikwar was an adheri^ht of a defeated opponent of Baji 
whom tlie Peshwa treated with politic generosity ; tlic 
progenitors of Sindia and Holkar were men of humble origin who 
became ofiicers of Baji Bao and rose gradually in his service, 
^fetaratha appearance before Delhi. The Marathas, having 
*'Vmade themselves masters of Gujarat, Malwa, and Bundelkhand, 
made a startling demonstration of the weakness of the empire 
and of their own power by evading the imperial army and suddenly 
appearing in the suburbs of Delhi in 1737. They did not attempt 
to occupy the capital, and returned to tlie Deccan to meet Asaf 
Jah, who had again taken the field against them. Tlie Nizam, as 
we may now call him, was no match for his nimble enemy and 
was forced to make a formal cession of Malwa to the Marithas. 
^^Weakness of the empire invited attack. BajUBSo, Elphin- 
.,,,^stone observes, 

‘ took possession of his conquests; but befpre he could receive the promised 
confirmation from the emperor, the progress of the transaction was armsted 
by one of those tremendous visitations, which for a time render men in¬ 
sensible to all other considerations. 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay which had 
on former occasions invited the invasions of Tamerlane and and 

a trapi Of events in Persia led to a similar attack from that country,’ 

, IsTadir Shah ; battle of Karnal. Na dir (or Tahmasp) Kuli 
^ Khan, ‘ the greatest warrior Persia, has ever produced \ had over¬ 
thrown the Safavi dynasty in 11^36, and been acclaimed king of 
that country under the style of When established 

on his throne he easily found pretexts for the invasion and plunder 
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of the rich and defenceless Indian plains- Advancing in 1789 
through Ghazni, Kahilh and Lahore, he met with no real obstruc¬ 
tion untiL he had approached the Jumna, within 100 miles of 
DeHii, when he cncoinilercd the imperial, army .entrenched,, at 
KariiEl, not very far from the field of P^ipat. After a fight lasting 
two hours the imperialists were routed, some 20,000 being slain, 
arid immense booty falling into the hands of tire conqueror. Mu¬ 
hammad Shah made no attempt at further resistance, but attended 
Nadir Shah in his camp, where he was received courteously. 
Both kings entered Delhi together, and good order was preserved 
until a false report of Nadir Shah’s death gave occasion to a rising 
of the inhabitants, in the course 
of which several hundreds of the 
invaders ■vrcr(:i Idllcd. Nadir Shah 
took terrible vengeance. Seated 
in the Golden Mosque of Ilo- 
shanu-ddaula, situated in the main 
street of the city, he commanded 
and watched for nine hours J;he 
indiscriminate massacre . of the 
people in uncounted thousands. 

At last he yielded to the prayers 
of Muhammad Shah and stayed 
the carnage, which ceased ^ in¬ 
stantly. 

Nadir Shah then proceeded 
systematically and remorselessly 
to collect from all classes of the 
population the wealth of Delhi, 
the accumulation of three 

centuries and a half. After a stay 
of fifty-eight days he departed 
for his own country laden ^yith 
treasure of incalculable richness, NADIR SHAH, 

including the world-famedgCMock 

throni^i of ShahjahS-h. Pie annexed alltbe territory to the west of 
the Indus and the now extinct Ilakifi river’(??«/« of Sanlpah) 
under the provisions of a trealy dated May 26, 1789. Afghanistan 
was thus severed from tlu; [ndiiiii monarchy. 

Aparchy ; Ahmad Shah of Delhi. Nadir Shah left the 
Mp^ul empire bleeding and prostrate. No central government 
Worthy of the name existed,'and if any province enjoyed short 
time the blcssing'of tolerably good adininistration, as was the case 
in Bengal, that W’’as dud to the i:)ef.sohal character of the noble 
or adventurer who had secured control over it. Very few indeed 
of the prominent men of the time possessed any discernible virtues. 
It is not worth wdiilc'to relate the intrigues which occupied the 
corrufit and powerless court of Delhi. Maratliii affairs will be noticed 
presently. Here it wull suffice to note that in 1748 Muhuinmad 
ShlfirWas succeeded peaceaWjf by ^bfajm^^^ 
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Ahmad Shah Durrani. A month before the death of Muham¬ 
mad Siiah his army, under the command of the heir apparent, 
Prince Ahmad, and the vizier, Kamalii-d din, had repulsed at 
Sihririd on the Ahmad Shah Durrani, th(^ Afj;!uui chief 

who had - .e.--,:■■ ! Shah in the eastern ptirli-.n (»f that 

monareJi's dominions. But, notwithstnnriinst Id.'-. T< [)Mlse, the 
Durrani was strong enough to exact l.i ihuhr rr-.nn liic Ihni jal). 

After the accession of Ahmad Shah to the throne of Delhi his 
Durrani namesake came back and obtained tiie formal cession 
of the Panjab from the helpless Indian government, which was 
distracted by civil wa^^. 

Asaf Jlih, the founder of the Nizam’s dynasty, having died at 
.a great age in 1748^^1118 grandson (dnlziu-d din'beeame N'izier at 
Deild. That noHernan blinded and deposed Aluruid Shah in 1754, 

1 replacing him by a relative who was styled AlamgTr II. 

J Two years later Ahmad Sluili Durraiir invaded India for the 
third time, and captured Delhi, whieJi again suffered from the 
horrors of massacre and pillage (I75(t). Mathura, too, was once 
'd more the scene of dreadful slaiighter. In the summer of 1757 the 
V Durrani returned to his own country. 

We must now revert to Maratha affairs. 

Balaji, third Peshwa. Baji Rao, the second Peshwa, who had 
become the ruler of the Maratlias witli liardly any pretence of 
dependence on the nominal Raja, engaged in war with the Nizam 
after his return from his Delhi raid in 1737. , He died in 1740, 
leaving three sons, the eldest of whom, B511|r Rao, succeeded him 
as Peshwa, although not without much opposition from other 
Maratha chiefs.^ In 1750 Balaji consolidated his authority, making 
Poona his capital, and becoming the head of a confederacy of 
chiefs. Raghuji, the most prominent rival chief, had meantime 
acquired possession of the province of Cuttack or Orissa. 
xMarpha occupation of the Panjab. In 1758, when Ragoba 
/ the brother of the Peshwa, having taken possession 

of Lahore,^ had occupied the whole of the Pan jab, it seemed as 
If the Marathfis were destined to become the sovcrci<;ns of India 
That prospect seriously alarmed the Muhammadan rulers. Shuiau-d 
«»Ste-NawaI> of Ouclh accordingly combined with the RdbiTTa 
Afghans, who had settled in RohtlMiand a few years earlier 
against the aggressive Hindus. Ahmad Shah Durrani, too, wa.s 
^ anjal), which he had held for a time, .should 
be in Maratha hands. In ] 7 i 5 () he returned to India and rcoccupied 
that province. Alamgir II, the nominal emperor of Delhi, was 
murdered at this time, and siieceeclcd by Siiah Alam, or Prince 

la“r "v Ahmad ShttcSnl. ™«»eni»d 

/4 “fSoK™!" "*• 

^t its zenith. Their frontier extended on the north to the Indus and 
Himalaya, and on the south nearly to the extremity of the peninsula : all 
the territory within those limits that was not their own paid tribute. 
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The whole of this great power was wielded by one hand . . . and all pre¬ 
tensions of every description were concentrated in the peshwa.’ 

Elphinstone’s statement requires correction in so far that the 
‘ one hand ’ which directed the MarMia government was that of 
Sadasheo (Sadasiva) Bhao, the Peshwa’s first cousin, and was not 
that of Balaji himself, who was addicted to sensual indulgence and 
‘ left the entire management of all the affairs of government ’ 
to his cousin, a man well trained in the conduct of business and 
accustomed to steady work. 

Sadasheo Bhao, having organized a regular well-paid army, 
including a large train of artillery, and 10,000 infantry, disciplined 
more or less completely after the European manner and under the 
command of a Muhammadan general named Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 
believed himself qualified to dispute the sovereignty of India with 
the Durrani. Muhammad Shah, the nominal emperor of Delhi, was 
not taken into serious account. 

Kpnewed invasion of Upper India. In 1700 the Maratha 
Igo^^ernment decided to renew the invasion of Upp^r. India and to 
attempt the achievement of Maratha supremacy. The command 
of the enterprise having been declined by the Peshwa’s brother, 
Kaghunath Kao, the Peshwa’s son, Viswas Rao, a lad of seventeen, 
was appointed titular generalissimo, ‘ according to the ancient 
custom of the Mahrattas’, with Sadasheo Bhao as his adviser. 
The Bhao, to use his ordinary designation, was actually in full 
control of the whole army. All the Maratha contingents under 
their various chiefs were summoned to the standard, and the 
promise of the aid of the Jats of Bhartpur under their leader, 
Suraj Mall, was secured.^ Both sides, that is to say, the Muham¬ 
madans, Ahmad Shah Durrani With his allies the Rohillas on one 
side, and the MarS-thas on the other, negotiated for the adhesion 
of Shujau-d daula, the young ruler of Oudh. 

The Maratha cpmimander obtained possession of Delhi W'ithout 
difficulty and quartered his host tlicrc during the rainy season 
of 1700. The Durrani encamped at Aniipshahr, on the Ganges, now 
in the Bulandshahr District. Sliujilu-d daula mounted guard over 
his own frpatier. When the rains had ended and the Dasahra 
festival bad passed Ahmad Shah Durrani managed to bring his 
army across a dangerous ford of the Jumna on October 28 and 24. 
The Maratha commander failed to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity thus offered to him. 

. The armies in contact, A fej^ days later-the advanced guards 
w the two armies came into cont^t, and at the end of October the 
Bhao fixed his head-quarters at Panipat, enclosing his whole camp 
as well as the town with a ditch sixty feet wide and twelve feet 
deep. His guns were mounted on the rampart. 

The Durrani camped about eight miles Xroro. the Maratha lines 
on a frpnt of about seven and a half miles, defending his encamp¬ 
ment by an ahattis of felled trees. He pitched a small red tent fox 

1 The Jats took no part in the battle. They withdrew in disgust at the 
arrogance_an^plJi^^QlJ^^^^^ 
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himself at some di^anpe iairont of his lines, and devoted incessant 
care to the inspectibn of his troops and defences. The Marathas 
cut his communications, thereby causing severe distress in the 
Afghan , camp. A bold and successful attack on the force of 
Go bind Pundit, which was operating on the lines of communica¬ 
tion, opened up the sources of supply and delivered Ahmad Sliah 
from ail danger of starvation. 

The enormous crowd shut up in the Maratha entrenchments 
then began to feel the pressure of hunger. Several engagements 
took place, but alforded no relief to the starving host. The lihao 
made desperate cfTorts to negotiate, going so far as to offer Ahmad 
Shah peaceful possession of tlie Panjab up to Sihrind. The 
Durrani was inrtexiblc. lie agreed witli the Uoliilla leader that 
‘the Marathas'afS'the'thorn of Hindostanand tJiat ‘by one 
effort we gd';t Ibis thorn out of our sides for, ever \ 

Ahmad Slifili declared that the liindostani chiefs, all of whom 
desired to make terms, might negotiate of di) what they ]>Ieascd. 
He understood, he said, the business of war, and would sc tile the 
matter finally in his. Qwn jfay. 

The Marathas were tKiTs reduced to the ‘last extremity ’ and 
^ forced to fight. As the Bh§o said, ‘ The cup is now full to the brim 
' and cannot liold another drop.’ 

^E^ird BattleT orif^ipat. He was constrained to take the 
x^,^<mensive. At dawn on January 13, 1761, the Maratha army 
advanced eastwards and battle was joined The fighting was fierce, 
and up to noon the balance of advantage rested with the Hindus. 
An hour kiter reinforcements pushed forward by the Slifili delivered 
a charge, which produced a terrible effect. Between two and three 
o’clock the Peshwa’s son, Viswas Kao, was wounded and unhorsed. 
About three o’clock, 

, * all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Mahratta army at once 

turned tiieir backs and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle covered 
witli heaf)S of dead. The instant they gave way, the yietofs pursued them 
' with the utmost fury ; and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter is scarcely 
1 to be conceived, the pursuit continuing for ten pf twelve coss [more than 
t 20 miles] in every direction in which they lied.’ 

^ The ‘ black mango-tree ’ which marked the battle-flekl is now replaced 
by a simple masonry metnodal with railing (Prod, Pep, A. N, Circle^ 
1910-11, Muhammadan and Briti$h Monuments^ pi. xv). 

Explanation. The right side of the map faces nearly nerth-east. Eight 
miles separated the town from the DurrEni camp. 

A. Pdntpat town and Mardthd camp. The contingents or ‘divisions’ 

are:—(1) Ibrahim Khan; (2) Amaji Gaikwar; (3) ? W the 

Bhao and. Viswas Rao; (5) Jaswant Rto; (0) Shamsher Bahadur; (7) 
Malhar Rao; (8) Jankaji Sindia. 

B. The Durrani camp, with (C), Ahmad ShdK's advanced ient The con¬ 
tingents or ‘ divisions’ are :—(1) Barkhurdar Khan ; (2) Amir Beg, &c .; 

(3) Dhundhi Khan ; (4) Hafiz Rahmat Khan ; (5) Ahmad Khan Bangash ; | 
(6) Grand Vizier; (7) Shujau-d daula; (8) Najibu-d daula; (9) Shah ^ 
Pasand Khan ; (10) Persian musketeers. 
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Such was the third battle of Panipat, a conflict far more deter¬ 
mined and sanguinary than either of the battles fought on the 
s^me ground in the sixteenth centiiry*i 
/ Numbers eng'aged and killed. The forces eng^ed were 
large on both sides, but the Marathas possessed-a “superiority. 
Kasi Raja TTO®t7who was present at the battle^ and made exact 
inquiriesr based oh the Shah’s muster rolls, states that Ahmad Shah’s 
army consisted of 41,800 cayalry^ AS^OOO infantry—say, in all, 
80^000 in round numbers, supplemented by something like four 
times'" as many irregulars. That estimate evidently includes 
mere camp followers. He says that the Marathas had 55,000 
cavalry, besides 15,000 Pindaris, but reckons their infantry at 
only 1*5,O00 Lc They certainly were immensely superior in artillery, 
Elphihifone supposes that the total number of men within their 
lines may have been about ^00,0(10. It is hdt known how many 
camp followers they had. The number of Hindus slaughterod 
was thought to approach 200,000. Thousands of prisoners w(‘r(‘ 
destroyed, ‘ so that in tlie Durniny camp (with an exception of 
th3 Shah and his principal olliccrs) every tent ha<l liends ]nled xip 
before the door of it,’ 

Nearly all the Tlindu leaders of note were slain. The body of 
Viswa s Ra o was found and identilied, but some slight doubt 
. reilhamed as to the correctness of the identification of tlie head and 
trunk said to be those of the Bhiio. Siiulia and llolkar both 
; ’ escaped, as did the Brahman, famous, in after years as Nana 
; Farna sns^ The losses were reported to the Peshwa in enigmatical 
language easily inte;r|»fcfed : 

‘ Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs have been 
lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot he cast up.’ 
Th^asualties' on the side of the victors are not recorded. 

Causes of tb© Maratba defeat. Ahmad Shah had won by 
s-jDatient, skilled generalship. The Bhao had lost, by reason oT blind 
pride and oSstiaacy. He trusted in his guns and disciplllied 
infantry, scornfully rejecting the wise words of the eluofs who 
counselled him to fight in the old and well-tried Maratha fashion, 
and to free himself ft’bhf the encumbrance of guns and followers. 
His fate was determined from thermdmeht when he shut himself 
uain his lines with a multitude whom he could not feed. 

/The Shah’s ambition baulked. The Shah had planned his 
^^/ibly conducted campaign with the purpose of seizing the empire 
of Hindpstan. His ambition was baulked, as that of Alexander 
had been long before, by the mutiny of The Durraws 

mutinied in a body and passe<d completely out of his control, 

; demanding payment of their arrears for two years past and 
immediate return to Kabttir Ahihad ShSh: was powerless against 
such opposition and had 'tp gp, bfunc. Shujau-d daula, the Nawab 
of Oudh, who had taken no although 

1 Battles of Panipat: (1) Babur and Ibrahim Lodi, 1526 ; (2) Akbar 
and Herau, 1556 ; (3) Ahmad Shah and Marathas, 1761. 
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^ nominally on the side of the Shah, also slipped away to his own 
i dominions. 

’ Etfects of tlie battle in India. The effects of the battle on 
the political state of India are well summarized by Elphinstone, 
who observes that ‘ the history of the jMogul empire here closes of 
itself and states that 

^ never was a defeat more complete, and never was there a calamity that 
diffused so much consternation. Crief and despondency spread over the 
f whole Maratta people • Ihdst had to mourn relations, and all felt the de- 
j ' struclion of the army as a death-blow to their national greatness. The 
I; pgshwa never recovered the shock. He Slowly retreated from his frontier 
\ I towards Puna, and died m a f<§inple which he had himself erected near 
; that city. The wreek of the army ndired beyond the Nerbaclda, evacuating 
almost all their acquisitions in Jlindostan*. Dissensions soon broke out 
j after t Ik; death of Brduji, and the gov(‘riuncnt of the peshwa never recovered 
its vigour. Most of the Maiatla (loiupiests were recovered at a subsequent 
j ? period ; but it was by i:. :r: \\\ r'.lrf-, with the aid of European officers 

\ j and disciplined sepoys. l i ■■ *. ■ ua dei \ of the Maratta princes dissolved 
I j on the ccssfition of their common danger.’ 

j of decline of Mogul empire. The Mogul empire, like 

I • ijdl Asiatic despotisms, had shaJJow roots. Its existence depended 
I f mainly on the jxu'sonal cluiractcr of the reigning autocrat and on 
( the degree of his military power. It lacked popular support, the 
i strength based upon patriotic feeling, and the stability founded 
; upon ancient tradition ; nor were there any permanent institutions 
5 to steady the top-heavy structure. Akbar, the real founder of 
\ the empire, was a man truly great, notwithstanding his frailties, 
? and during his long personal reign of forty-five years (1560-1C05) 
I was able to build up an organization strong enough to survive 
I twenty-two years of Jaluinglr’s feebler rule. Slialijahan, a stern, 
I ruthless man, kept a firm hand on the reins for thirty years, and 
I wms followed by Aurangzob, who maintained the a^^stem more or 
] less in wmrking order for almost fifty years longer. Thus, for 
1 a century and a lialf, from laOO to 1707, the empire was preserved 
I by a succession of four sovereigns, the length- of who.se reigns 
I averaged thirty-four years, a very unusual combination. Even 
I JahaiigTr, the w'cakost of the four, w'as no fool. Tlic three oth^js 
I were men of unusual ability. 

i Akbar’s exceptional gifts made him a most successful general 
I as against Asiatic foes,'and enabled him to construct a.military 
I macniiie much superior to anything of the kind possessed by other 
I Indian states. That machine failed in the tiinc of Shabjahto 
I when used against the Persians, but was still good enough Jo keep 
I India fairly quiet during the first half of Aura.ng?Jli‘^? reign. The 
I mechanism thenceforward steadily deteriorated. The last j>f the 
if Great IMoguls attained an age far beyond the limit, of clliciency; 
|| hfs sons, benumbed by the nrusliing. w'cight of parental control, 
f lost all capacity for j^vemment ; excessive luxury enervated the 
i nobles, and gradually brought the army to the condition of a 
I helpless mob. Then the hardy, frugal Marathas pricked the 
bubble, and proved by experiment the worthlessjaess of the 
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glittering imperial host. The long absence of Aurangzeb in the 
Decean undermijticd the foundations of government, wiiicJi dcgenei*- 
« nt^d in every department. T.nck of control engendered oppression; 

-n b. .:::! ;• entailing linancial ruin, wldeh 'was 

inh I'.ei d io n i !.?. -pre.-iing and the lack of honest adminis¬ 
tration. The powerful Hindu support of the tJi:irone, won so cleverly 
by Akbar, was weakened by the erroneous policy of Shahjahaii 
and; m still greater degree, by the austere fanaticism Of Aurangjr.eb. 
The prolonged anarchy involved in the repeated wars of succession 
was a potent influence in bringing about tlxc min of the Iniperial 
fabric. Long before AurangzSb^s death the iiiifitary powet* of the 
state had become contemptible, and the authority of the emperor 
could be defied with impunity. When the breath left liis Dody 
no man remained in India who w'as fit to take the helm of the ship 
of state, wliich soon drifted ori the rocks. The collapse of the empire 
came with a suddenness tvhich at first sight may seem surprising. 
But the student wlio has acquired even a nioderately sound 
knowledge of the history will be surprised that the empire lasted 
so long rather than because it collapsed suddenly. 

It would be easy to expand such observations, and to indicate 
other causes, as, for example, the neglect of sca-power, whicJi 
contributed to the ruin of the Mogul einx>i?’e ; but it is needless 
to work out the theme in further detail. Every attentive reader 
of the story can fill in the outline in his own fashion. 
yTlevolution between" iY5B an In 1715~f7> when we 

Wlast had occasion to notice the affairs of the East India Company, the 
mercantile representatives of the Company in Calcutta were content 
to devote their energies exclusively to trade and to avoid meddling 
with Indian politics or wars. They were then in no wise ashamed 
to send merchants bearing costly gifts in order to beg or buy 
commercial favours from the degraded wretch who polluted the 
throne of Anrnng/.cl). Until the catastrophe of 1750 they adhered 
to that Imnihlt: pulic\, But during the short space of time which 
intervened between June 17?6 tragedy of PanTpat in 

January 1761 a marvellous ckange was wrougJit in the English 
position both"tirBengal and in the peninsula. The conflicts in 
the south between the English and the French, in which each side 
was supported by Indian allies, began in 1749^with the loss of 
Madras and ended on January 6, 1761^, a week before the battle 
of Panipat, with the uncond|||pftM” syfrren to British arms of 
Pondicherry, the chief Freneh setflemehir''' TO in Bengal 

were still more startling and fateful. The traders who fled in terror 
to Fulta in June 1750 'svere the masters of a ricfli kingdom exactly 
twelve months later. 

The story of those memorable events and tlie connected happen¬ 
ings, which cannot be conveniently interwoven with the narrative 
of Mogul and Maratha^^fiirs, will be told in the chapteiiiJpUowing. 

JSfote, —Authorities differ concerning the date of the battle of Panipat., 
Grant Duff gives January 6 ; Casi Raja, January 7 ; and IbrSbIm Khan,. 
Jamadi II, 6, a. ir. 1174, equated with January 12 (F. db D., viii. 351 note) j 
but the true ecpiivalent is Tuesday, January 13, which Irvine rightly gives 
in 1. G. (1907), ii. 411. 6 



The Later Moguls (principal names only) 


tT 



Bahadur Shah II 
(acc, 1837, 
deposed 1857) 
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Leading Bates 


Death . February 21 (o.s^V’lTOT 

Battle ■ : ‘i- of Azam; accession of Bahadur Shah June 1Y07 

Defeat:.- : K.imbakhsh . . , , January 1709 

Sikh rebelhon 1710 

Death of Bahadur Shah ; war of succession . . 1712 

Access! p!i -.f B..d:h^^yr.r.1715J^ 

Baiaji 1 ^ ^ 1714 

Execution of Bandah ; mission from E. I. Co, ^ ^ 1715 

Murder of Farriikhsiyar ; accession of Muhammad Shth . . 1739 

Baji Mo I Peshwa.. * -.a72() 

Independence of the Dcccan and Oudh . , 1724 

Marathas appeared under Delhi . , :4 < . * , 1787 

Invasion of Nadir Shall .... . . . 1789 

Balaji Kao PSshwa ; independence of Bengal \ 1740 

Death of Muhammad Shah ; accession of Ahmad Shah of Delhi 174fB 
Ahmad Shah deposed ; accession of Alamgir 11 . ^ ’ . . . 1754 

Sack of Delhi by Ahmad Shah Durrani , . . 1750 

Temporary occupation of Panjab by the Marfithas . . 1758 

Third battle of I^anipat; Madho Rao Peshwa . . . .1701 

Note. —^The events connected with the French and English settlements 
are treated separately. 


Authorihes 

Elphinstonb enters into much detail. His narrative is based on the 
Siyani'l Muiakhirln ; KhafI KhIn’s history, now to be read in F. d!: />,. 
vpl. Vii; Crant Duff’s History of ike Mahraiias ; and some few other 
books. A mass of minute and usually accurate information will be found 
in Irvine’s articles in J. A, S. B., part 1, for 1894, 1890, 1898, which are 
extracts from his unfinished book, designed to give tlie history in full 
from 1707 to 1808. He supplies references to all original authorities, 
printed and manuscript. The leading original authority for the battle of 
Panipat and connected events is the lucid narrative of K5si (Casi) Rajfl 
Pundit, translated from tlie Persian and published in Asiaik liescarches, 
voh iii, 1799.^ The plan of the battle is his. The history of the Sikhs 
may be studied in Cunningham, llisiory of ike Sikhs (3849 and 3858), or 
compendiously in Lepel Griffin, lianjit Sinyfi (Rulers of India, 3898), an 
excellent little book. Several other works on the subject exist. The 
extensive treatise by Macauwfpe, entitled The Sikh Beligion (6 volumes, 
Oxford, 1909), is the only authoritative detailed account of the religion and 
scriptures of the sect. Among numerous secondary authorities for the 
n.''r:o'1 the works by H. G. Keene and Sidney Owen, both 

c:i .f .'-d 'I'-.-: r.-y of ihe Mdgul Empire, may ho mentioned. It is out of 
the question to give a list at all exhaustive. 

^ The translator and editor, as Grant Duff mentions (//?>/., Ji. 149 w., 
ed. 1826), was Mr. James Browne. He was Resident at Delhi front 1782 
to 1785, and published a volume entitled India Tracts in 1788 {DicU Ind. 
Bibgr., corrected). The book includes an account of the Sikhs, probably 
the earliest in English. Nanil Farnavis gives a short description of the 
battle in the autobiographical fragment translated by Briggs in Trans. 
R.A. S,, 1829, vol. ii, part i. On the Marathi side ‘confusion prevailed in 
every direction 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Cl, city; CO., country; k, king; 
vL, village. 

Abbas, Shah, of Persia, 385, 388. 
Abdullah, (I) Khan Uzbeg, 363; 

( 2 ) Bfirha Sayyid, 4^6. 

Abdurrahira, Khan Khanfin, 3Jo, 

m, 363, 384, 386. 

Abdu-r Krizadik, (0 travcdler, 303, 
300, 317; (2) of liTjapur, 442. 
Abdu-s saraad, artist, &c., 356. 

Abud Fazl, xix, aSO, 364, 307, 309, 
372, 373. 

Abud Hamid, historian, 421. 

Abu 4 Hasan, ( 1 ) painter, 3 f) 0 ; ( 2 ) 
Sultan of Golkonda, 412. 

Aba Rihan * Alberuni, q,v. 
Abyssinians, in Deccan, 278, 

Achyuta Raya, 305, 315, 318, 310. 
Aden, i, 334. 

Adham Khan, 345, ai 6 , 366, 374. 

-1 d'i, Granth, 4*53. 

Adil Shahi dynasty, 290-<9, 319, 407. 
Africa, Portuguese East, 336. 

Afzal Khan, murder of, 426, 4412, 
4<51. 

Agra, 254. 

Ahmadabad, ( 1 ) in Gujarat, 268, 271, 
352; ( 2 )«Bldar, 278. 

Ahmadnagar, cL and hvu, ix, 290, 
3.98, 446, 451. 

Ahmad Shah, ( 1 ) of Gujarat, 268; 
r 2 ) BahmanI, 277, 279, 285, 303; 

(3) NizEm, of Ahmadnagar, 290; 

(4) of Delhi, 459, 460, 468 ; (5) 
DurrEnT, 460-4, 468. 

Ah5m, people, 424. 

Ahsanabad *= Kulbarga, 275. 

Alvri Akharl,xlx, xx, 373. 

A|it Singh, Raja, 441. 

AjmSr, pilgrimage to, 369 ; Bfiha of, 
350. 

Akbar, (1) Padshah, self willed, 
xii ; Ildhl era of, xvi; ex- 


hm., kingdom ; r., river; t, town; 


tended frontier, 217; accepted 
mystic teaching, 261; annexed 
Gujarat, 271, 274 ; compared with 
Sultan Zainu-l Abidin, 273; 
annexed Malwa, 273; annexed 
Kashmir, 180, 274, 361, 374; 
made Ahmadnagar a Suba, 290; 
took Asirgarh, 297, 364, 374; 
born at UinarkSt, 326, 330; 

history of, 3>13-66; personal 
qualities of, 366; religion of, 367; 
administration of, 370; friends 
of, 372 ; literature and art in reign 
of, 373, 419 ; chronology of, 374; 
court ceremonial of, 389; plunder 
of tomb of, 428; toleration of, 438; 
favoured the Sikhs, 453; real 
founder of the empire, 465; (2) 
Prince, 400, 440, 444, 443, 451. 

Alamgir, I«Aurangzeb, 9 . 1 ?., 423; 
II, titular emperor, 460, 468. 

Alam ShEh (Shah Alam) = Prince 
Muazzam, 443, 4,52. 

Alasani-Peddana, Telugu poet, 317. 

AlSu-d-din, ( 1 ) Husain, of Ghor, 
218; ( 2 ) Khilii, Sultan, 231-6, 
261; (3) Sajryid, 253; (4) Husain 
Shah, of fiengal, 263; (5) I 

BahmanT, 275,319; ( 6 ) II BahmonT, 
278, 319. 

Alberum, author, xix. 

Alexander the Great, invaded India, 
iii, xiv. 

All Adil Shah, of Bijapur, 293, 319. 

AH Barid of Bldar, 288 n. 

Ali Kuli«Sherafgan, q.v,, 376. 

AH Mardan Khan, 401, 402, 404. 

AH Naki, Diwan, 411. 

Aliya BSgam == Mumtaz Mahall, 
394. 

Allahabad, 361, 364, 376. 

a 
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Allahvardi (AllvardI) Khan, Nawab, 
456. 

Almeida, Don Francisco de, 33-2. 

Altamsh, see litutmish, Sultan. 

Amar Sinfj;h, Rana, 381. 

Ambar, Malik, 380, 384, 398. 

Amber--Jaipur, g.-?)., 360. 

Amboyna, massacre of, 336, 312. 

Amritsar, 453. 

Anegundi, 301, 308. 

Anhilwara, cn,218, 220, 

Anjengo factory, 338. 

Aquaviva, Father Ridolfo, 357, 372. 

Arabs, Indian trade of,’331, 

Arakan, 424. 

Arto, Sultan, 295. 

Archaeology, xvii. 

Architecture and art, of early Sultans 
of Delhi, 923 • in GujarSt, 271; in 
the Deccan, 997; of Vijayanagar, 
300, 317, 390; of Akbar, 373, 419 ; 
of T. r?-. 300; Indo-Persian, 

41;* : I I /I. 

Arjuraand Bano B%am = Mumtaz 
Mahall, Q'.'i?., 394. 

Arjuna (Arjun), Sikh 376, 453, 

Armada, Spanish, 337, 349. 

Armagaon factory, 338. 

Army, SivSjfs, 433; AurangzSb’s, 
450. 

Art: see Architecture and art; 
Painting. • 

Asad Khan, ( 1 ) minister at Bfjapur, 
293, 305; (9) prime minister of 

Aurangzeb, 444<. 

Asaf Jah, 456, 458. 

Asaf Khan, ( 1 ) conqueror of Gond- 
wana, 347; (2) minister of 

Jahangtr, 377, 383, 385, 391, 

Asirgarh, vi, 997, 347, 363, 374, 386. 

As^cari, Prince, 325. 

Asoka, k ., columns of, 284. 

Assam, 2*25, 423, 424. 

Aungier, Gerald, 339, 342. 

Aurangabad, 400, 404. 

Aurangzeb, as Prince, 400; in the 
Deccan, 400, 403; besieged 

Kandahar, 402; attacked Gol- 
konda and Bijapur, 406, 407; 
rebelled, 409; in war of succes¬ 
sion, 410-15, 499: as Fmperor, 
history of reign of, 423-46; 
a Muslim puritan, 436; described 
by Gemelli-Careri, 445; ideal of, 


446; failure of, 447; adminis¬ 
tration of, 450 ; chronology of, 4,51, 
Ausa, fortress, 982, 981. 

Autocracy, xi, xii. 

Azam, Prince, 443, 467. 

AzTmu-sh shan. Prince, 4,55. 

Aziz KokS, 364, 366. 


Babur, L, 956, 321-5. 

Bacon, Francis, 379. 

Bactria, xvii. 

Badakhshan, co., 409. 

Badaonl, historian, xx, 373, 374. 
BadrlpEth, x. 

BadsMIirndmay 421. 

Bahadurpur, battle of, 411. 

Bahadur Shah, ( 1 ) of Gujarat, 270; 

(S) Mirttn, of Khantoh. 363; 

(3) I of Delhi. 452-5. 
jSahldlt, coin, 956. 

BahlSl Lodi, Sultan of Delhi, 253, 

957, 262. 

Bahman, k, « Ahasuerus, 275. 

BahmanX dynasty, 975-86, 319. 

Bairira Klian, 313-5, 374. 

Bait Rao, Pashwa, I, 459 , 468, 

Balaji, Pgshwa, (l) Visvanath, 457; 

(2) 460, 465, 468. 

Balapur, in Berar, 287. 

Balban, Sultan, 227, 230. 

Balkh, CO., 409. 

Baldchistan, 361, 371. 

Balochpur, battle of, 386. 

Bana, author, xix. 

Bandah, the * false (/imt \ 4-55, 456. 
Bandohast » Settlement, (j. v, , 353 n. I 
Barbak Shah, of Jaunpur, 953, 955, 
Bardwan, 377. 

Bdrglr cavalry, 433. 

Barid, Amir of Bidar, 287, 988. 

Batavia, 336. 

Bibadal KhSn, jeweller, 393. 

Belpum, 279. 

Bellary, town, captured by SivajX, 

499. 

Belur, temple at, 309. 

Bengal, Muhammadan conquest of, 

291; independent, 229, 258, 263; 
Akbar’s conquest of, 354; re¬ 
bellions In, 358, 380; praise of, i 
418. ' I 

Berar, co, , 286, 363, 364. | 

Bernardin of Siena, saint, 378, \ 
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Bernier, Francois, 41 417, 418, 

4-2->. 4^24. 

Best, Captfiin, 380, 

Beveridge, Mr. and Mrs. H., his¬ 
torical researches of, xxii. 
Bhagnagar-Hyderabad, 289. 
Bhagwiin Das, Kaja, 372. 

Bhimbhar, 387. 

BlionnirTr, f., 27.1 

Biliinsla ' I >!‘.o:isIr ■, fa stiily or clan, 431. 
Baiar, JI.S, 2 ?.*) : sr.ltanate, 282, 
287, 407. 

Bihur, L and co., 221 . 

Bihilri Lai, poet, 421, 423. 

BUirirMall tajli, 3UJ. 

Bijdpur, cL and hn., buildings at, 
298, 299 ; hi.story of, 290-9; 319, 
398, 399, 407, 422, 412, 451. 

Blrbal, Kaja, 3() 1,372. 

Bir Singli Bundck, liSja, 364, 3.92, 
421.437. 

Bokhara, co., 409. 

Bombay Presidency, early history 
of, 339; city, the premier in India, 

xi. 

Boughton, Gabriel, 401 n. 
Brahmanieal, distinctive system, xi, 

xii. 

Brahmans, India the land of the, x. 
Brahmapuri camp, 445. 

Brahmaputra, r., iii; delta, 424. 
Branding regulations, 327, 353. 
Browne, Mr. James, 4f>8 w. 
Buddhism, Ploly Land of, xix. 
Bukka, Raya, 301, 309, 317, 319. 
BulakT or Dawar Baksh, Prince, 392. 
Buland Darwaza, 351, 3()9. 
Bundcdkhand, 929. 

Burgess, J., on Gujarat architecture, 
974. 

BurhCav-i Ma'dair^ history, 975 71 ., 
976, 981, 986. 

Burhanpur, 297, 363, 385, 386, 394, 
395, 403. 

Burma, distinct from India, i. 

Buseo, Rev. Father, 409. 

Gael« Kayal, q.v. 

Calcutta, importance of, vi; founda¬ 
tion of, 339, 449, 451 ; E. I. Co. in, 
466. 

Calendar, xvi n, 

Calicut, viii, 309, 331, 335. 

Caliph, sse Khalifs. 


Cannanore, 331. 

Cape of Good Hope, 331. 

Careri, 447 71,^ 459 . 

Catharine of Braganza, 339. 

Cats, eaten, 315. 

Cauvery^Kaverl, n, q,v. 

Ceylon,^ distinct from India, i; 
chronicles of, xv ; horrors in, 313. 

Chagatai Turks, 295 n. 

Chakan, fort, 978. 

Chakravartin, Raja, ix. 

Chand Bibi, 990, 991, 363. 

Chandernagore, 337, 

Chandragiri, L, 307, 316, 339, 405, 
407. 

Cliarnock, Job, 339, 449 . 

Chauth, a tax, 434, 457. 

Child, Sir Josiah and Sir John, 339, 
340, 449, 450. 

China, histories of, xv, xix; attack 
on, 241. 

Chinab, r., 375. 

Chinese, pilgrims, xix. 

Chingiz, Platli, tj?’., 387; Khan, 
(1) 996, 227, 930; (2) governor 
of Multan, 225 71. 

Chin Kilich Khan=«Asaf Jah, q.v., 
456. 

Chitor, inscriptions at, xvii, 939,350 ; 
demolition of walls of, 403; destruc¬ 
tion of temples at, 439. 

Chittagong, 449 . 

Chola, people and te., xii. 

Qhor mlndrs, 417. 

Christianity, in Bljapur, 996; in 
Mogul empire, 361, 369, 378, 
388. 

Christians, xi; persecution of, 397. 

Chronogram, specimen, 979. 

Chronology, i, xiv, xxiv. 

Cochin, 331. 

Coins, as source of history, xvii; 
ChandSl, 999; of slave kings, 995, 
996, 228; Klhljl, 239 ; Tughlak, 
936, 944, 251; of Bengal, 943; of 
Jaunpur, 954; LodT, 256 ; of Malwa, 
965 ; of Gujarat, 969; of Kashmir, 
973; Bahraani, 977, 986; of 
Vijayanagar, 303, 320 ; of Babur, 
321; Sur, 399; Indo-European, 
335-7, 339; of Akbar, 356; of 
Jahangir, 377, 391 ; of Murad 
Bakhsh, 410 ; of Shahjahan, 416, 
421, 493; of Aurangzeb, 449. 
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Comet, Newton’s, 4-30. 

Constitution, of India, xii. 

Conti, Nicolo, traveller, 303, 308. 
Cooum, r,, 338. 

Courtesans at court, 314 
Cow, venerated, x. 

Cunningham, Sir A., xv, xxiv. 

Cutch, and Giijarat 267; Diiril 
Shikoh in, 4-13. 

Cuttack (Orissa), 4-6{). 

BadajI Konad^o, 435. 

Dadar, t,, 4-13. 

Daman, 336. 

Danisbmand Khan, 411-, 4‘25t 
Danish settlements, 337, 440. 
Daniyal, Prince, 351, 363, 364. 

DarE Shikoh, Prince, 403, 404, 407, 
408, 411-15, 492. 

Darur (Dharflr), foi’tress, 282. 

Dafid Khan, (1) h of Bengal, 354, 
355 ; (2) officer of DarS Shikoh, 
413; (3) governor of the Deccan, 
453. 

Daulatabad, 398, 400. 

Daulat, Khan, (1) 321; (2) 402. 

Da war Bakhsh, or BulakI, Prince, 
392. 

Day, Francis, 338. 

Deccan, the, ii, 275, 286, 299, 362-4, 
384, 391, 393, 397, 399, 408, 425, 
441, 445, 451, 456, 466, 468. 

Delhi, mediaeval cities of, 234, 237, 
239; of Shahjahan, 419, 422. 
Deorai, battle of, 413, 422. 

Deva Raya, I and II, 302, 317-19. 
Dhar, i.t 265. 

Dharmat, battle of, 410, 422, 

Diet, at Vijayanagar, 314. 

Dilras Bano Begam, 400. 

X>ln Ikthh 359. 

Diu, 336. 

Duelling in S. India, 313. 

Duff, Grant, historian, 451, 468. 

Du Jarric, historian, xxii, 366, 391, 
Durgadas of Mewai*, 441. 

DurgavatT, queen, 347. 

East India Company, history of, 
337-42. 

Edicts, of Asoka, xvii. 

Edwards, William, envoy, 381, 
Egyptian, Khallf, 244. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 337. 


Elliot, Sir Henry, xx. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, xx. 
Enslavement forbidden, 346. 

Era, XV; Ilahi, xvi. 

Fa-hien, pilgrim, xix, 

Faizi, 358, 369, 372. 

Falla (Fulta), 4(>6. 

Famine, of a. d. 1291, 230; a. n. 
1312, 241; A. n, 1396, Durga Devi, 
276; A. B. 1398, 252; a. n. 1473, 
of Bijapur, 280; a. n. 1555-6, 
31-1; A.B. 1595-8, 362, 371, 371-; 
A. I). 1630-2, 393; a. n. 1659, 423. 
Farh(tnq4 Jahmi^lrt^ 390. 
Farrukhsiyar, emperor, 455, 4{)8. 
l<'llrflkT, dynasty, 297. 

Fath Khan, son of Mfdik Ambar, 
39H. 

Fatlipur-Sikri, 351, 356, 357, 369, 
373. 

Firishta (l^erishtah historian, xx, 
291. 

FirozabSd, (1) at Delhi, 248, 252 ; 

(2) in Deccan, 276. 

Firoz Shah, (1) of Delhi, 246 -52, 262; 

(2) Bahmani, 276, 285, 319. 
Florence, inlay work of, 419. 

Fort, St. George, 339 ; William, ^139. 
Forts, Maratha, ^ls33. 

French settlements, 337, 341. 

Fryer, Dr., traveUer, 435, 152. 

Gaikwar, of Baroda, 458. 

Galgala (Galgali), camp, 4-15. 

G^"gep. r.. hi: Chausa on, 326. 
i i- ■. r : li- s! ■ legend of, 275 n, 
GauhatT, t. , 424. 

Gaur,ci, 221,231, 264. 

GawTlgarh, fortress, 284, 286. 

Gemelli Careri «= Careri, Gcmelli 

q.v. 

Geography, and history, i-vi. 
Ghaghra, battle of, 323, 

Oha&i, defined, 257, 280. 

Ghiyasu-d dm, (1) Sultan of GhSr, 
218,222; (2) Tughlak Shah, 236, 
Ghdr, CO,, 217. 

Gingee === Jinji, g,v ,, 429. 

Goa, 292, 301, 332, 336, 357, 379. 
Godavari, r., 289. 

Godolphin, Lord, 341, 342. 

Gogl (Gugi), L, 292. 

Gogunda, battle of, 355,374. 
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Gokula, Jafc rebel, -^28. 

Golkoncla, ci and km.y 288-00, 400, 
4k3, 451. 

Gondwana, co,, conquered, 31*7. 

Govind Singh, Sikh ^uru, 4-54. 

Granih^ of Govind, 454. 

Greece, dated history of, xiv, xv. 

Gujarat, sultanate of 207 271, 273; 

K,275 ii., 

2B0. 

Gupta era, xv. 

GwILlior, (ii. and State, 220, 220, 
411; taken by Akbar, 345. 

Habshi^ ^ Abyssinians, *278. 

Haidar, Mirza, of Kashmir, 273, 
274. 

Hakru, n, iv, 450, 

Haltiighat Pass, battle of, 355, 371. 

liamlda Blno BGgam, 34-5, 

Plamilton, William, surgeon, 456*. 

Planipi (Vijayanagar, ruins 

at, 320. 

llanaft (Hanifa) school of law, 400, 
41-0. 

Plargobind, Sikh gunt^ 453. 

Harihara I and II of Vijayanagar, 
301,302,316, 317, 310. 

Hasanabad - Ahsanabad, 275. 

Hastings, Marquess of, Govcjrnor- 
gencral, ix. 

Hawkins, Captain, 370,381, 300. 

HeraG, 320, 343, 344. 

Henry, the Navigator, Prince, 331. 

Hindai, Prince, 325. 

Hindostan Aryavarta, ill; one 
country, x. 

Plinduisin, base of Indian unity, x ; 
Telinga and Kanarese, 300, 

Hindus, Akbar’s policy concerning, 
360. 

PIIrG Bai, 403. 

Plissar (HisSr Firoza), L, 248. 

liistories prohibited by Aurangzeb, 
426. 

History, Indian, scenes of, v; divi¬ 
sions of, xiii; sources of, xiv-xxiv; 
beginning of dated, xiv. 

ITh.:r:r. rr'.rr.vr.. xix. 

} IeiJ i-i i Ic.-iar, 

458. ' 

Hooghly (Hugh), t and r., 396, 
440. 


Humayun, (1) Padshah of Delhi, 
occupied Gujarat, 270; history 
of, 325-7, 320, 330, 343, 374; (2) 
Bahmanl, k., 279, 285. 

Husain, Ali, Barha Sayyid, 456; 
Shah, (1) of Jaunpur, 253, 254; 
(2) of Bengal, 254, 263, 266, 273 ; 

(Sjof V. 2^'). 

Hyderab"..: 4 I. . u‘ ci., in Dec- 
can, 289. 

’'Jhddat-khand - ‘Worship, House of, 
355. 

Ibn Batuta, traveller, 238-40, 246, 
262. 

Ibrahim, Shah, (1) of Jaunpur, 254 ; 

(2) Lodi, Sultan, 255, 262, 322; 

(3) Adil Shah I of Bijapiir, 293, 
297, 305, 319; (4) AdU Shah II, 

®296, 207, 319; (5) titular emperor 
of Delhi, 456 n .; Khan, (1) Nawab 
of Bengal, 330, 41-0; (2) GardI, 
462 n. 

Ikhtiyaru-1 Mnlk, rebel, 352. 

Ilaln era, xvi. 

iliehpur (Ellichpur'), 287, 400. 
Iltutmisb, Sultan, 222, 225, 230, 265. 
Iraad Shahi dynasty, 286. 
Impalement, 312, 313. 

India, historical geography of, i-vi; 
unity in diversity of, viii; conquest 
of, 217, 257; Babur’s invasion of, 
312; early European voyages to, 

Indo-Muhamraadan (-Persian) archi¬ 
tecture, 223, 256, 419. 

Indus, r., hi, 218. 

Inquisition, the, 335. 

Inscriptions, xvi. 

Islam, progress and decline of, 217 ; 
canons of, 222; in Indian life, 258; 
Shla sect of, 326; Akbar’s rejection 
of, 359, 360 ; a land of, 438. 
Islamabad - Mathurh, q,v. , 437,438 «. 
Islampuri»Brahmapuri, 445, 

Islam Shah, 329, 330. 

Ismail, Shah, of Bljapur, 293, 319. 
ItimSdu-d daulah, 377, 390. 

Jagad-guTU, title, 296 n. 

JdgXrs^ 354. 

Jahanara Princess, 395, 400, 406, 
415. 

Jaliandar Shah, 4.55. 
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Jahangir, history of, see Salim (3), 
Prince, 366, 375-9. 

Jaichand, RajH, 220. 

Jairaall, chief, 350, 351. 

Jains, taught Akbar, 369; disliked 
by Jahangir, 388. 

Jaipur, 360. 

Jai Singh, Raja, 427, 437. 

Jaital, coin, 251. 

Jajau, battle of, 452, 468. 

Jaial Khan, of Jaunpur, 254. 

Jalalu-d din, (1) title of Rasiiyya, 
226 n, ; (2) Khilj!, Sultan, 230; 
(3) Etiim, 261. 

James, k, of England, I, 381, 388; 
11, 449. 

Jamshld, Kutb Shahi, 289. 

Janjira, pirates of, 434. 

Jaou, Raja of, 426. 

Jaswant Singh, Raja, 409, 410, 413, 
422, 428, 438. 

Jats (Jats), 366, 428, 461. 

Jauhar, rite, 350. 

Jaunpur, km., 254, 255, 262. 

Jesuit missions, to Akbar, xxi; (1) 
356-8; (2 and 3} 361, 374. 

Jews, xi. 

JhuihSr Singh, Bundela, 392. 

JljlBai, 431. 

JinjI (Gingee), 429, 444. 

Jlwan Khan, 413-15. 

Jizyatax, 251, 346, 456. 

Jodhpur State, 409, 4n), 428, 440. 
John III, k. of Portugal, 335. 

Jumna, r., 361. 

Junnar, ^.,392, 


Kablr, poet, 260. 

Kabul, Indian until 1739, ix; Muham¬ 
madan conquest of, 217 ; Babur, k, 
of, 321; HumayQnat, 326; Akbar’s 
expedition to, 358; Shah Alam at, 
452. 

Kaikobad, Sultan, 229, 230. 

Kakatiya principality, 289. 

KalamuUah, BahmanI, 285 n. 

Kalanaur, 313. 

Kalanjar, 327, 350, 

JCalima defined, 359. 

Kalusha, minister, 443. 

KaJyan, t., 426, 

Kamal Kham, minister, 293. 

Kamalu-d din, vizier, 460. 


Kambakhsh, Prince, 441, 452. 
Kararan, Prince, 325, 

Kanarese language, &c,, 276, 315, 
316. 

Kanchi, cf., 280. 

Kandahar, early history of, 326, 361, 
374, 385, 441 ; three sieges of, 402, 
403, 422. 

Kangra, 384. 

Kara (Kurrah), t. and district, 231. 
Karan Singh, of MewSr, 381. 
Karatdya, r., 221. 

Karnal, battle of, 459. 

Kdrwfir, port, 4ti5. 

Kashmir, mediaeval and later history 
of, 271-4; AurangzSbin, 421. 
Kasim, Barid, 282,287, 28B n .; Khfin, 
general, 410. 

Kasi Raja, Pundit, 464, 468. 

Katak- Cuttack, q.v. 

Kaveri (Cauvery), r., xi. 

Kayal, ruined port, iv. 

Kdzts, 370. 

Keigwin, Captain, rebellion of, 339, 
K6sava dSva, temple, 421, 437. 

Khafi Khan, historian, xxii, 421, 423. 
Khaiwah, battle of, 412, 422. 

KhaJaf Hasan Basri, 277, 279, 

Khallfs, the, 244, 436, 447. 

Khalilullah Khan, general, 41L 
Khcllsa, crown-lands, 354. 

Khandesh, ktn. andco., vi, 297, 362, 
361, 434. 

Khan Jahan, (1) minister, 218; (2) 
son of (I), 251; {3) Lodt, rebel, 392. 
Khanua, battle of, 323. 

Khan Zaman, rtfbel, 350. 

Khizr Khan, 253. 

Khokhar tribe, 222. 

Khuldabfid, VI., 446. 

Khurram, Prince, 381, 383-5, 391. 

See Shahjahan. 

Khusrd, (1) Shah or Malik of Ghazni, 
218; (2) Amir, poet, 229, 260; 
(3) Prince, 364, 366, 375, 383, 384, 
390, 453. 

Khwaja Jahan, (1) 236, 217 ; (2) 254* 
Kirat (Klrti) Singh, Raja of Jaipur, 
427. 

Kolaba (Colaba), port, 434. 

Kondapalli (Condapilly), t., 280. 
Konkan, the, ii, 277. 

Korkai, ruined port, iv, 

Kosi, r., iii. 
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Krishna-deva Raya, k. of Vijaya- 
nagar, 303, 315, 31(), 318, 319. 
Krishna, n, ii, 217^ $89, 294-, 4 <-l- 5 . 
Krittivasa, Bengali author, 264. 
Kubacha, Nasiru-d din, 222, 
Kulbarga, L, 275, 276, 278, 282 
j 284 

i Kuruba, tribe or caste, 315 71, 

I Kurukshetra, ix. 

Kutb, Minar, 225; Shahi dynasty of 
Golkonda, 28B~90, 4>()6. 
j 1 Kutbu-d din, (.1) saint, 223; ( 2 ) Aibak 
:1 (Ibak), Sultan, 220-3, 230; *(3; 

H Mubarak, Sultan, 235, 261 ; (40 

y Koka, 377, 

'R 

^ Lahore, 375, 377, 390. 

Lakshmana, Sena, k, of Bengal, 221, 

? Land, revenue systems, of Vijaya- 
I mgar, 311 j of Sh^r Shah, 327; of 

:: Akbar, 371. Settlement, 

f Libraries, 299. 

Lichchliavi, tribe or dan, xi, xii n. 
Lingayat, sect, x 

; Literature, under Jaunpur dynasty, 
■; 255 ; Hindu, in Bengal, 26i; of 

‘ the Deccan sultanates, 299 ; of 

Vijayanagar, 316 ; of Akbar’s 
reign, 373; of Jahangir’s reign, 
i 390 ; of Shahjahan’s reign, 421. 

1 Local self-governmenti xii. 

i Lyall, Sir Alfred, xiii. 

) Macao, in China, 336. 

i Mackmzi& II b'S., xxiv. 

i Madhava, brother of SSyana, 316. 

I Madras, grant of site of, 307 , 338, 
.f 407, 422. 

■| Madura, t. and co,, xi; NSyak 
I dynasty of, 308. 

p Mahal^t Khan, ( 1 ) Khan Khanan, 
376 386,390, 397, 398, 407 ; {2j 

I 450. 

I MahcMdrata^ epic, ix, 

I MSham Anaga, 345, 346. 

I Mahratid, ( 1 ) Sultan of Ghazni, xix, 
I 218; ‘ 2 ^ Tuirhir.k. 252; (3) Ghorx 

I of Ao, ; I KhiljiofMalwa, 
I 26 ^>; (5) Bigarba, of Gujarat, 269; 
I ( 6 ) GSwan, minister, 279-81 ; (7) 

Bahmani, 282, 286. 

Mahoba, t , 222 . 
i MahUr, t, in B^ar, 286. 

Malacca, 333. 


Malava (Malloi), people in Punjab, 
I xi- 

Malay Archipelago, 336. ’ 

Malik, Kafur, 233 ; Ambar, 380, 384, 
398Muhammad, poet, of Jiiis, 
259. 

Maiwa, Sultanate of, 265-7. 
MSndalgarh, 355. 

Mandti, ruined ci., 267. 

Mangalore, 309. 

Manrique, traveller, 422. 

Mamaodih's, 354, 356, 370. 

Man Singh, Kuuwar and Raja, 355, 
361,364, 366, 372,375, 381. 

Mansur, ( 1 ) Khwaja Shah, 359; ( 2 ) 
Ustud, artist, 390. 

Manucci, traveller, 415, 422. 

merchants, 332. 

M,.:-' S-, :x, 399, 430-6, 457, 

458, 468; books on, 451, 468. 
Marble, 419. 

M5,rwar = Jodhpur State, 360. 
Mary, the Virgin, 362, 378. 
Masulipatam, 338. 

Mathura, 253, 437. 

Mawalis, of Western Ghats, 425. 
Meerut, 4, 252. 

Megasthenes, author, xix. 
Meghavarna, k, of Ceylon, xv. 
Melinda, 331. 

. Mendosa, Don Andreas Hurtados 
' de, 379. 

Menezes, Archbishop de, 379. 

Mewar, 31.7, 360, 381. JSee Udaipur. 
Mewati brigands, 228. 

Mihru-n nisa«=Nurjahan, < 7 . 1 ?., 377. 
Mildenhall, John, 362. 

Mill, James, historian, xxiii. 

, Mint, of Akbar, 356. 

Mir Jumla, 405 , 407, 410, 423, 
424. 

Mirtha (Merta), fortress, 346. 

I Mirzas, the, 352. 

Mogul empire, decline of, 465. 
Moguls, the later, 467. 

Moluccas, the, 333. 

Mongolian type, xii. 

Monserrate, Father Antonio, 357, 
359,.372, 374. 

Moti Masjid, at Agra, 421. 

Muazzam, ( 1 ) Khwaja, 346; ( 2 ) 
Prince, 427, 428, 440, 442, 443, 
452; Shah Alam, i/.u., and 
~ Bahadur Shad ( 1 ) of Delhi, q,v. 
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Mubarak, (1) Kutbu-d dm, Sultan, 
235; (2) Shaikh, 357, 3(57, 369, 
372 ; (3) Shah, Armenian, 379. 
Mudgal, t,, 296, 306. 

Mudhol, 

Muhammad, Cl) of Ghor, 218-22, 
229, 265; (2) bin Tughlak, 

Sultan of Delhi, ix, 217, 236-4-(), 
258, 263, 275, 279, 352; (3) 

KhiljT, son of Baklityar, 221, 223, 
224; (4) BahmanT, ShSh I, 
276, 285, 302, 319; (5) Shilh 11. 
285, 319; (6) Shah III, 279-81, 
285, 319; (7) ShSh, Adil of 
Bmpur, 297, 298, 319; (8) 

Zamru-d din (Babur, 321 ; 

(9) Adil Shah Sur, 329, 330, 313; 

(10) Hakim of Kabul, 313, 358; 

(11) Nuru-<1 dm (Jahangir, 

375; (12) Adil Khan Shah, of 
Bijapur, 398, 407; (13) Sultan, 
eldest son of Aurangxeb, 406, 412, 
467; (14) Data Shikoh, g.v., 
414; (15) Sa‘Td Kotwal, 416; 
(16) Ghazzali, Imam, 446; (17) 
Azam, Prince (fl'.iJ.), 452, 467 ; 
(18) Shah, of Delhi, 456, 457, 
459, 467, 468; (19) Ibrahim, titular 
*■ emperor of Delhi, 467. 
Muhammadabad«BTdar, 278. 
Muhammadan, dates of conquest, 
217; elfect on caste and thought, 
of conquest, 260; kingdoms, 263; 
population of Deccan, 281; 
historians, xx, 230, 262, 274, 286, 
299, 300, 330, 374, 391, 451, 468. 
See Musalman, Muslim, and Islam. 
Muhammadans, Mongols became, 
231; of the Deccan, 292; Portu¬ 
guese cruelty to, 335. 

Mukarrab Khan, 379, 381. 

MtilarSja, 218. 

Multan, a., 252, 443. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 383 w., 391, 394-6, 
415, 422. 

Mimdy, Peter, traveller, 391, 394, 
417. 

Municipal institutions, xii. 

Munim Khan, (1) 354; (2) 452, 455. 
Murad, Prince, (1) son of Akbar, 
351, 357, 363; (2) Bakhsh, son of 
Shahjahan, 402, 408, 409-11, 422. 
Musalman, Muslim[sJ, massacres, 
223; point of view, 226; early 


policy, 23 i, 251; exempt from 
jizya^ 250; causes of success, 257; 
‘lleet, 269. 

Muttra « Mathura, q. %\ 

Nadira Begam, 414. 

Nadir Shah, 393, 458-60. 

Nailbu-d daula, 462 n, 

Nakib Khan, * reader 378. 

Nana, Famavis, 468 n, 

Narasa Nayaka, 318, 319. 

Narasinga (Narsingh) Saluva, 303, 
310,318,319. 

Narnala, fortress, 281. 

Narnaul, if., 429. 

Narsingh (Narsinga), hn. « Vija- 
yanagar empire, 303, 316. 

Nasiru-d din, (1) Kublcha, 222; 

(2) Sultan of Delhi, 227, 230; 

(3) Sultan of Mfihva, 2()(}; 4j 
Muhammad Slulh of Gujarat, 26H. 

Navy, Mogul, 450. 

Nawab Nazim, 370. 

Nayaka dynasty of Madura, 30H. 
Negapatam, 336. 

NekOsiyar, titular PC''-(5'' 
Nepal, sacrifices k. ( ■ / 

piirGj of, 457, 

Nikitin, Athanasius, traveller, 283, 
286. 

Nizam Khan«»Sikandar Lodi, 

‘253. 

Nizam Shahi dynasty, 290, 398. 
Nizamu-d din, historian, 373, 371-. 
Novaes, Bartholomcu Diaz, de, 331. 
Nudlah (Nuddea), U, 221. 

Nuniz, P'ernao, traveller, 301-, 310-13. 
Nurjahan (Nurmahall), 37(}, 377, 

383, 385, 386, 390, 394. 

Nusrat Shiili, (1) of Delhi, 252; 
(2) of Bengal, 204. 

Olearius, traveller, 422. 

Orissa, Akbar’s conquest of, 355. 
Ormuz, 334, 338. 

Oudh, CO., 456, 461. 

Oxinden, Henry, 429; Sir George, 
449. 

Paes, Domingos, 310, 313, 

Pukul defined, 451. 

Painting, 373, 379, 421. 

Pali language, xiv. 

Pandua, ruined et., 264. 
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{ PSnTpat, battles of, xxii, 32:2, 344<, 
462, 464 n, 

i Panjab, 218, 343, 375, 460. 

^ ParGnda fortress, 282, 281, 398, 399, 
t 407. 

I Parmal (Paramardl), Jt., 222. 

f; Parsees, xi, 360, 369. 

i Partabgarb Port, 426. 

PartSp Singb, Rana, 355. 

■| Parviz, Sultan, 386. 

.1 Piltan, in Gujarat, 345. 

Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 253. 

3 Patna, Mundy at, 394. 

'] Peac'oek throne, 392, 459. 

*' l^enung, 3514. 

Pf!n Ganga, r., 275, 289. 

^ Penugonda, 307. 

I! Pereira, PatluT Julian, 357. 
h Persia, attack on, 240; Arab con¬ 
i' quest of, 331; regained Kanda- 

har, 385, 403; Shah Abbas, h of, 
J 388; Dawar Bakhsh in, 392; 
I peacock throne in, 393; lost 

I Kandahar, 401; Prince Akbar in, 
411. 

; Persian, literature, 255; language, 

^ 259; h Bahman, 275 ; urbanity, 

I 324; occupation of Kabul, 348 ; 

I governor of Kandahar, 3(jl ; 

I mystics, 367 ; writers in, 371, 421," 
t 451; Mir Jumla, a, 405. 

I PSshwas, the, 434, 457. 

I Pktra dttra inlay, 419. 

I Pigs, kept at Vijayanagar, 315. 

I Pilgrim tax, 346. 

I Pinlieiro, Father Emmanuel, 361, 

I 379,380. 

I Pfr Muhammad, 345. 

I Pfr Panjal Pass, 425. 

I Plague, 381. 

i Plassey, battle of, xxiii. 

I Pondicherry, 337,342. 

I Poona, 427. 

f Pope, the, 378; Gregory, xiii, xvi n. 

I Portcullis coin, 337. 

1 Portraits, 421. 

I Portuguese, viii; archives, xxi; 

I on western coast, 269, 295; in 

! Africa, 331; failure of, 341; war 

I with Jahangir of, 380; atHooghly, 

396; in decay, 449. 

Prasasti deiined, xvi. 

I Prdtinidhi^ minister, 457 n. 

Prayag=Allahabad, q.v. 


Prices, low, 256, 

Prithirai (Pithora'i, Rai, 218, 220. 
Prostitution at Vijayanagar, 313. 
Pulicat, If., 336. 

Punishments, at Vijayanagar, 312 ; 
in Ceylon, 313. 

Purclias, Samuel, author, 391. 


Rafiu-d darajat, 456 n. 

Rafm-d daulat, 456 n, 

RaghujT, chief, 460. 

Ilaghunath Riio, 461. 

Ragoba (-Raghunath Rao), 460. 
Raichlir fortress, church at, 296; 

history of, 304, 305, 310. 

Raigarh, 430. 

Raja Ram, Raj a, 444-. 

Rajmahal, 355. 
liamanand, 260. 

Rama Raja Saluva, 305, 318, 319. 
Rama’s Bridge, x. 

J^hrircharit-mdnas^ poem, 373. 
Ramdas, poet, 431, 451. 
Ranthambhor, 232, 345, 350. 

Rauza, vi., 446. 

Raziyya, Sultan, 226 n. 

Records, xxi. 

Religions, Indian, xvii. 

Republics, ancient Indian, xii n. 
Revenue system, of Akbar, 371; 
of MursnTd Kula Khan, 4-04; of 
Sivajl, 435 ; of the Peshwas, 4-57. 
River changes, iii, iv. 

Roberts, P. E., historian, xxiv. 

Roe, Sir T., ambassador, 338, 376, 
382-4, 390. 

Rohilkhand^ 456, 460. 

Rohilla people and war, 456, 460. 
Iloshanara (Roshan Rai), Begam, 
395, 414. 

Rupee, exchange value of, 403. 
RUpnagar, vi.^ 411. 


Sa‘adat, Khan, of Oudh, 456. 
Sacrifice, animal, 315, 

Sadasiva, (1) Raya, 305, 318, 319; 

(2) Bh5o (Sadasheo), 461. 

Sadras, 341. 

SaduUah Khan, 402, 407, 

Saifu-d dm Ghori, minister, 276. 
Sakas, 259, 

Salim, (1) Shah = Islam Shah, q.v. 
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329 * (2) Shaikh, Chishti, 3.51; 
(3) Prince, 351, 36*2-1, "M i. 

Salima Begam, 36 k 

Samarkand, 321. 

SambhajI, Raja, 411, 443, 451. 

^ . battle of, 

4iu, 4*22, 

San Thomd, 338. 

Sardesmiikhl defined, 434, 457. 

Sarkar, Prof. J., author, xxii, 451. 

Sarnal, k, 3.52, 

SatarS,, if. and State, 44k 

Sfitgaon, 39.5. 

Saift* Suttee, g.v. 

Satnami insurrection, 428. 

BatsCtl^ poetical work, 421. 

SSyana, commenbitor, 316. 

Sayyid dynasty, 2.52, 262. 

Sea-power, viii, xiii. 

Sma^atU 43!}, 

Serampore, 337. 

‘Settlement’ defined, 353 ?i. 

Sewell, Mr. R., work of, xxii. 

Shah Alarn-Alam, Shah, g'.u., 423. 

Shahjahan, (11 I, as prince, 384-7, 
391; sM Khurram Prince; as 
emperor, xxiii, 399-415; character 
of, 415 ; administration of, 416 ; 
art and architecture of reign of, 
419-91J chronology of,492; (2) II, 
titular emperor, 456 n. 

Shahjahanabad, 419, 499. 

ShahjI (Saha), 39<l, 400, 407. 

.Shall Nawaz Khan, 400, 4R}. 

Shahrukh, Sultan, 309. 

Shahryar, Prince, 377, 385, 3,91, 394. 

Shahil (Sivaji II), Raja, 453, 457. 

Shamsu-d din, (1) =*Iltutmish, Sul¬ 
tan, q.'D .; (2) officer of Akbar, 346. 

ShSyisfii Khan, 494, 497, 449. 

Sherafgan, 376. 

Sher Shah, 396-30. 

Shia religion, 990, 991, 993. 

Shihabu-d din, (1) of Ghor, 918; 
(9) of Mrdwa, 965 ; (3) officer of 
Akbar, 315. 

Sholapur, fortress, 989, 449. 

Shuja, Prince, 399, 405, 408, 409, 
419, 413. 

Shujau-d daula, Nawab, 460“'9. 

.^TdT 13k 

■ /?V (!; ■■■ ■ 36U 

^ Lodi, Sultan of Delhi, 


953, 954, 962 ; (9) Sultan of 

Kashmir, 972, 97 i ; (3) Sultan 
of Bijapur, 997, 449, 414- n .; 
(4) Sur, Sultan of Delhi, 343, 34k 
Sikandara (Secimdra), near Agra, 
9.54, 366, 388, 419. 

Sikh history, early, 453-5, *1-68. 
Biluhdcir (Sillidar) cavalry, 44}3. 

Sind, province, 914, 247, 361. 

Sindia, 458. 

Singapore, 3Si, 

Sipiihsdlflr a, Sithaddr^ q.i\, 370. 

Sipihr Shikoh, Prince, 412, I l k 
SiviljT, (1) son of Shfilijl, 399; early 
career of, 407, 42.5, 426 ; at Agra, 
427? RrnS, 42B; Houthern con¬ 
quests of, 499; death and charac¬ 
ter of, 430, kil, 132 ? Institution.s 
of, 433-5 ; letter a.st*ribed to, 
439 n. ; Sll^!c^^s.so^ of, 414}; dcf<*nce 
of Kngli.sh factory again.sl, 419 ; 
cl)ronok>gy of, 451 ; (2) 11 

Shaba, q.v., 453. 

Slave kings, 229, 230. 

Slavery, 249, 3 t(). 

Spain, k of, 378, 

Spice Islands, 333, 449. 

Srinagar, in Garhwal, 419, 

Stupas^ xvii. 

«l6tyle, old and new, xvi n. 

Snbaddr defined, 370. 

Silhas, of Akbar, 365 ; of AurangzSb, 
450. 

Safr mystics, 367, 388. 

Sulaiman, (1) Kararanl, 3.51; (2) 
Shikoh, Prince, 410-12, 422. 
Sultanate of Delhi, 256, 

Sundar Brahman, I}86. 

Suraj Mall, Jat, 461. 

Siirat, 967, 338, 339, 310, 312, 359. 
428, 449. 

Sur dynasty, 330. 

Sutlaj, n, iii. 

Suttee at Vijayanagar, 309; 

at Goa, ^9, 

TahahaUi Kdsirty xx. 

TaV-n-r TCI' ^ Nadir Shah, f/, a. 

i ■: “.iror, 302. 

■ 5 ;.. ■■ . '. 45 , 419. 

r.s.iiu'i;:, ha' .'c o:, 294, 306. 
Tamerlane = Timur, Amir, g.r. 

Tamil, language and literature, xiii, 
xxiv. 
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Tan§jr Malusr^, MarSthS, 42(). 
Tanjore, ix, 44<3. 

Tankah^ coin, £51. 

TansSn, singer, 351. 

■ TarS Bar, regent, 4-i4. 

I Tarain, battles of, S18~£0, ££9. 

I Tardl Beg, 343. 

I Tauhld lldhl « Din Bdhl, q.v ,, 359. 

I Tavora, Ruy Lourenco de, 380. 
f Taxlla, ci., xvii, xxiv. 

I Tegh Bahadur, Sikh qiiruy 4£9, 454. 

I Teungina, 400, 

A Telugu, literature, &c., 300, 315, 
I 310. 

t Temples, demolished, 437, 451. 

I Terry, Kev. E., 37(), 383, 387. 

/j Thuggee, q.v* 

f TMnesar, i5., xix. 

Thathah (Tatta), 413, 437, 450. 

I Thuggee {thaf^), £31. 
r Tibetan type of mankind, xii. 

; Tfmilr, Amir, £5£, £G£. 

Tinnevclly District, ebanges of 
c level, iv. 

i Tippoo (TipG), Sultan, xvi. 

Tirumala, (1) ESya, 307 ,v (9) 
NS-yak, 308. 

; Tobacco, 388, 454. 

Tod, Colonel, xviii, xxiv. 

Todar Mall, Eaja, 353, 355, 370-9. 

' Toleration, of Akbar, 369, 438. 

Torna, fort, 425. 

J Torture, judicial, £49. 

\ Tradition, xviii. 

Tranquebar, t, 337. 

Transoxiana, 361, 401. 

Tribal constitutions, xii. 

Trichinopoly, ix, 4*13. 

Tughlakabad, 237, 

Tughlak Shah, 236, 262. 

Tughril, rebel, 228. 

TukarSm, poet, 4$U, 451. 

TulsT Das, poet, 373. 

Tungabhadra, r., ii. 

Udaipur State® Mewar, o.??., 347; t,, 

1 439. 

Udai Singh, Rana, 350, 355. 
Udayagiri, in Nellore District, 303. 
Ulcmd, 858. 

Umarket, 326, 330. 
f lhanishadSi 409. 

1; Urdu language, 259. 


Usman Khan, rebel, 380. 

Uzbegs, 347, 363. 

Vadda tribe in Mysore, 315. 

Vaigai, n, xi. 

Varthema, Ludovico di, traveller, 
270. 

Vasco da Gama, viii, 331, 342. 

Vedas, X. 

VeUore, 316, 429. 

Venkata II, Raya, 307. 

Veroneo, Geronimo, 397. 

Vidarbha, cc, *=Berar, q.v,, 286. 

Vijayanagar, cL and km., rise of, ix, 
217, 244; wars with Bahmams, 
276-8; condition of people of, 283; 
confederacy against, 289, 294, 306; 
revolutions in, 293 ; ruin of, 295, 
297 , 301, 307, 336; history of, 
299-320; the city described, 308- 
11; administration of, 311, 316; 
duelling in, 313; diet and sacrifices 
at, 314, 815; architecture and art 
of, 300, 317 ; coins of, 320. 

Viirnir.ldityn. rr-yaltitle, 344. 

V I: fii;':: xvii. 

Vishnu, deity, x. 

Viswas Rao, 461, 462, 464. 

VyankajI (Venkajee), chief, 429, 434. 

Wahindah, r, = Hakra, q.v., iv. 

Wakinkera fort, 446. 

Warangal, t., 236, 276, 289, 301, 303. 

‘ Worship, House of \ 355, 358. 

Xavier, Father Jerome, 361, 372,381. 

Yalduz, 222.' 

Yamuna® Jumna, r., q.v. 

Yaudheya tribe, xi, xii n. 

Yusiif Adil Khan of Bijapur, 291, 
297, 319. 

Yiisufzai, war, 361. 

Zainabadi Mahall, concubine, 403. 

Zainu4 Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
273, 274. 

Zamana Beg®Mahabat Khan, q.v., 
376 n. 

Zamorin,, the, 309, 331, 335. 

Zanzibar, 331. 

Ziau-d din BaranI, 262. 

Zulfikar Khan, 444^ 453, 456. 
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